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reliminary Stages of 
Transition in Britain 


A Summary of Third-Quarter Developments 


N THE UNITED KINGDOM the sum- 

mer months were particularly marked 
by the unexpected climax of the war in 
the Pacific, the election of a Labor Gov- 
ernment by a substantial majority, and 
the cessation of lend-lease. Weighty 
questions of peacetime reconversion, 
housing, foreign trade, and exchange, 
in addition to other problems, were 
thrust upon the nation and demanded 
attention. After almost 6 years of total 
war, the United Kingdom discovered that 
VE- and VJ-days were more the signals 
for austere living than for a return to 
anything approaching prewar stand- 
ards. The British tightened their belts 
for further cuts in food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing. 

Program for Reconversion 

British plans for reconversion were 
always based on the principle that re- 
conversion would be controlled, system- 
atic, and orderly. The first reconver- 
sion permits to individual factories were 
issued more than a year ago when limited 
supplies of raw materials were allocated. 
But by VJ-day only a handful of the 
factories engaged in war production had 
been authorized to employ facilities for 
civilian production, and the permissible 
production was limited to export proto- 
types and such essentials as furniture, 
cooking utensils, and children’s apparel. 

With the end of the Japanese war, the 
Government's control machinery went 
into high gear. Within a few days in- 
structions to the 45,000 war-production 
factories were issued, which provided for 
(a) cancelation of the major part of their 
war contracts; (b) an inventory of fin- 
ished and semifinished stocks and raw 
materials on hand; ‘c) a declaration by 
factories of their labor surpluses to the 
Public Employment Exchanges: and (d) 
retooling and raw-materials allocations 
and enabling of factories to proceed with 
civilian production 

By September, most firms were busily 
engaged in complying with these instruc- 
tions, and Government agencies were 
grappling with the problem of allocating 
raw materials, labor, and Government- 
owned Surplus factories in accordance 
with the program of civilian production 
priorities which had been previously es- 
tablished in general terms. Industries 
and trades commanding first preference 


By Grorce B. Cooper, Vice Consul, 
U.S. Embassy, London 


were building, building supplies, and fur- 
nishings; clothing and textiles; food 
processing; internal transport; hospital 
services; mining; retail stores; laun- 
dries; and printing. Wartime controls 
over exports were substantially relaxed, 
although with little practical conse- 
quence, inasmuch as industry was 
scarcely in a position to produce any vol- 
ume of exports. By the end of the quar- 
ter it was evident that little tangible 
progress toward reconversion had been 
made, and some criticism of the slow rate 
of change-over arose from the Conserva- 
tives in Parliament and from employers 
and trade unions. Criticism was re- 
strained, however, because the country 
appreciated that reconversion could not 
be accomplished overnight and recog- 
nized that the retention of a measure of 
control was essential if reconversion was 
to meet national needs. 





Industrial Employment 


Pockets of localized unemployment be- 
gan to appear, but caused no concern be- 
cause it is clear that the major problem 
of the next 12 months would not be un- 
employment but rather an acute labor 
shortage. The release of redundant war 
employees is not even resulting in any 
substantial increase in temporary unem- 
ployment. Among the first to be re- 
leased are men under 30, deferred during 
the war but now subject to conscription, 
and superannuated workers and married 
women, most of whom are retiring from 
the labor market. Other surplus work- 
ers, after taking voluntary holidays, are 
gradually moving over to the civilian in- 
dustries, although there is some reluc- 
tance to enter relatively low-wage em- 
ployment. 

In an effort to staff essential civilian 
industries, the Government has adopted 
three main devices: (1) a press cam- 
paign appealing to released workers to 
volunteer for specified industries; (2) a 
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Courtesy British Information Service 


The re-housing of Britain's bombed-out people has been and is a gigantic task. Workers 
shown here are placing the wall units in position for a small emergency habitation 
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“control over engagement order” pro- 
hibiting the hiring of men aged 18 to 50 
or women aged 18 to 40 except through 
the employment service; and (3) a sys- 
tem of “nominations” whereby employ- 
ers in essential industries may request 
by name former workers who, although 
not eligible for release from war work, 
can obtain special permission to return 
to former peacetime jobs. 


Supply Position 


The threat of famine on the Continent, 
the sudden end of hostilities in the Pa- 
cific, and the stoppage of lend-lease have 
had varied and conflicting effects upon 
the food-supply picture. On the credit 
side, there was an immediate reduction 
in service requirements, prospect of more 
labor for food production, more ship- 
ping for imported foods and feedstuffs, 
and improved access to possible new 
sources of food supply. On the debit side, 
the urgent needs of European and per- 
haps also Far Eastern areas may divert 
from the United Kingdom foreign food 
stocks upon which the country otherwise 
might have drawn. During the third 
quarter, small emergency shipments of 
food from British supplies were made 
to Europe without reducing materially 
the country’s over-all.level of food stocks. 
The end of lend-lease and mutual aid 
posed the problem of financing imports 
of many essential food products from 
the dollar area. During negotiations, 
statements of the Minister of Food and 
other officials left little doubt that food 
imports involving dollar expenditure 
would be reduced as far as possible and 
that, as a result, little improvement in 
British ration levels might be expected 
for some time. 
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Consumers’ Food Situation 


The reduced scale of rations, intro- 
duced in May, continued without signifi- 
cant change during the third quarter. 
Seasonal supplies of milk and fresh 
fruits and vegetables, plus a decided im- 
provement in supplies of fish, supple- 
mented the official rations and provided 
the average consumer with a reasonably 
adequate and varied diet. Population 
shifts, particularly the return to Lon- 
don, strained the distribution system, 
often creating local shortages of certain 
foods. Supplies of such staple non- 
rationed items as bread, flour, salt, pep- 
per, and vinegar have been short in many 
sections of London. Little progress has 
been made in solving the irritating prob- 
lem of food queues. 

The 1945 season was generally favor- 
able for domestic food production. Peak 
acreages of barley, oats, potatoes, vege- 
tables, and sugar beets were sown, and 
yields were above average. Conversely, 
prospective import requirements of wheat 
and flour are greater than at any time 
during the war because of a reduction 
of nearly 30 percent in acreage as com- 
pared with 1944, and a yield per acre 
somewhat below average. Fruit yields 
were reduced sharply by a late spring 
frost. Cool weather and ample rain- 
fall throughout the summer kept pas- 
tures green and helped to maintain pro- 
duction of milk at a satisfactory level. 
Domestic production of meat’ continues 
to be far below prewar, owing to the 
heavy wartime liquidation of pigs, sheep, 
and poultry. Rehabilitation of the live- 
stock industry is handicapped by the 


inability to increase materially imports 
of feed grains, and oil cakes and meals. 
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Courtesy British Information Service 


Britain, in transition, is resolute in the intention to sustain and improve its agriculture 


Here we see a field used for testing the new British-invented selective 


Agroxone. 


weed-killer 
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Clothing Shortages 


The acute clothing shortages not Only 
continued but were aggravated by a num. 
ber of new factors, including larger de. 
mand. A considerable increase in egy. 
pon currency ‘brought about by demo. 
bilization) has been combined with a 
steady deterioration of the supply Posi. 
tion. Persons released from the Fores 
are given extra coupons to cover the pyr. 
chase of complete wardrobes. For the 
rest of the population, the clothing ra. 
tion has been reduced. The 24 coupons 
which became effective in September 
must last until May 1946. Almost every 
article of clothing, except hats, requires 
coupons. Since men’s suits require 9 
coupons (more than one person’s ra- 
tion for 8 months) and shirts 6, it is clear 
that in the clothing sphere, as in others 
a stamp of reality is placed on the theme 
of austerity living. 

British clothing and ancillary indys. 
tries are retarded by a chronic shortage 
of labor and materials which is now hay. 
ing an incipient effect upon the flow of 
supplies to retail outlets. It is estimated 
that the wool industry, for example, wij} 
require at least 80,000 additional workers 
to get required production under way, 
Deliveries of yarns and piece goods ar 
in arrears, affecting the acceptance of 
new contracts. Wholesale textile trad. 
ing figures for August continued to re. 
flect a gloomy picture of the stock posi- 
tion. Compared with August 1944, cur- 
rent stocks are 21.2 percent lower. 

In the immediate future, the problem 
of domestic supply of textiles will be com- 
plicated by the interaction of a number 
of factors—labor shortage, deficiencies of 
raw materials and pipe-line stocks, allo- 
cation of supplies for export, an increased 
demand from demobilized service per- 
sonnel, and pressure on the Government 
to augment the coupon allowance froma 
population whose apparel] is becoming in- 
creasingly shabby. 


Fuel 


The most important coal news of the 
quarter was the election of the Labor 
Government at the end of July and the 
announcement that the coal mines would 
be nationalized—a 30-year demand of the 
Miners’ Union. Owners have been prom- 
ised fair compensation, and since na- 
tionalization was inevitable under 4 
Labor Government, they have accepted 
the change philosophically and _ have 
promised full cooperation in the transi- 
tion period. The mines’ nationalization 
bill will be introduced shortly, and it is 
expected that the industry will be operat- 
ing under public ownership by the fall of 
1946. The form of nationalization has 
not yet been announced, but it is ex- 
pected to be through a public corporé- 
tion. 

The new Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Mr. Shinwell, immediately after taking 
office, launched a coal-production cam- 
paign to secure 8,000,000 tons more than 
the trend figures indicated would be pro- 
duced by May 1946, and appointed 4 
trade-union leader in charge of the cam- 
paign. As usual, third-quarter coal pro- 


duction was seasonally reduced becausé 
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of the holiday period, a trend accentu- 
ated this year because the labor force 
was deteriorating by about 1,000 hands 

rmonth. This decline was caused by 
inability to provide recruits to replace 
wastage in the mines, a consequence of 
the decision in June to cease directing 
men to the mines in lieu of induction for 
military service. In September a mod- 
est improvement in coal output was re- 

rted but it is not yet possible to say 
whether the announcement of national- 
jgation and the Labor Government's pro- 
duction drive will induce miners to make 
the all-out effort required to yield the 
additional tonnage requested. 

Coal stocks at the end of September 
were well below last year’s stocks. Ex- 
ports were virtually stopped at the end 
of September to conserve all available 
supplies for the heavy winter demand. 
Householders are facing a cold winter 
because the most acute shortage is in 
household qualities. Nonpriority pro- 
duction may also be curtailed for lack of 
fuel. 


Housing 


Housing continues to be the most 
pressing immediate social and economic 
problem confronting the United King- 
dom. It demands prompt resolution at 
a moment when many other problems 
also are emerging and clamoring for pri- 
ority attention. Housing was an im- 
portant issue in the election campaign, 
but it took the form more of a hurling 
of rival housing targets than of any posi- 
tive and detailed plan for getting dwell- 
ings erected and occupied. A number of 
related problems in many combinations 
and permutations precluded any pro- 
posals for an easy solution of the housing 
question: Demobilization is increasing 
the demand for houses and flats, short- 
age of construction workers holds up 
both repairs and new building, and 
building-material shortages must be cor- 
rected before work can begin. The Gov- 
ernment is faced with the choice of en- 
couraging long-term permanent building 
or concentrating for a short term on an 
accelerated repair program to bring 
damaged units into use once more. 

The Labor victory in the election 
brought Mr. Aneurin Bevan to the Min- 
istry of Health with major responsibility 
for the management of the housing pro- 
gram. It was felt that, from the im- 
mediate practical point of view of expe- 
diting work as well as in any long-run 
social planning, the Health Ministry 
could carry out the program more effec- 
tively than an ad hoc Ministry composed 
from bits of other departments. There- 
fore, no Ministry of Housing was cveated. 
Mr. Bevan’s department is not the sole 
one responsible for housing, but its ap- 
proval is essential for any basic projects. 

The new Minister has not bound him- 
self to any promise regarding houses ex- 
cept to speak broadly of building 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000. He urged local author- 
ities to aim at having the first installment 
of the permanent housing program under 
construction before the autumn. Any 
authority not likely to be in a position to 
let contracts for the first group of houses 
by September 30 was instructed to in- 
form him immediately of the reasons. 
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One angle of the human phase of British reconversion. 
was a Grenadier Guardsman, but that’s the fact of the matter. 
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Courtesy British Information Service 
You wouldn't think that this chap 


Such servicemen are 


training now to be bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, electricians. 


In order to avoid circumlocution and to 
expedite placements, it is no longer nec- 
essary that tenders for construction be 
deferred until roads and sewers are com- 
plete. 

Labor is the real bottleneck. Pro- 
visions for the acquisition of sites have 
been simplified, and the Government has 
land for about 260,000 houses. But the 
concentration in the right area of the 
required number of skilled workers is a 
problem closely tied to the whole demo- 
bilization scheme. 


Continuation of Controls 


Since the cessation of hostilities, a sub- 
stantial relaxation of controls has been 
effected. A large number of items, for 
example, have been removed from the 
list of goods requiring export license. 
But, on the whole, the present Govern- 
ment is loath to pass into peacetime re- 
conversion without a lever to prevent 
serious dislocations. The whole struc- 
ture of British economy has been so 
closely regulated during the war that the 
Government believes its program of re- 
construction can best be served by exer- 
cising centralized control power. 

All political parties appear to be in 
agreement on the use of controls. The 
major question concerns their duration. 
Mr. Churchill’s Government in the early 
summer of 1945 passed a bill to extend 
controls for a period of 6 months. The 
overwhelming victory of the Labor Party 
in July brought the question of the dura- 
tion of controls to the fore once more. 
In August the Government introduced a 
bill to extend controls for 5 years—until 
1950. In October the bill successfully 
passed the House of Commons. 


Juridically the Crown will be em- 
powered by statute to employ the same 
means that were granted to it under the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1939. That 
means that the full rights of regulation 
which the Government possessed during 
the war can continue for 5 years more. 
The Government has given its assurance 
in the Commons that controls will not be 
used merely for the sake of control, and 
the Opposition doubtless will measure 
each regulation against actual need. 

An important feature of the new bill, 
and one which was not included in the 
wartime act, confers upon the State the 
power to make defense regulations for 
the control of the prices of good for 
services “of every description.” Regula- 
tion hitherto has been possible only in 
connection with the control of produc- 
tion and distribution for the purpose 
of “maintaining supplies essential to the 
life of the community.”” Under the new 
bill, control need not necessarily be con- 
fined to “essential” supplies and services. 

Just how far the Government intends 
to employ wartime powers in the whole 
process of reconversion is still open to 
question. But there is strong feeling 
that the transition must be planned if it 
is to renew as well as rebuild. 


Demobilization 


Demobilization of the service forces 
began on June 18, and by the end of July 
the weekly release rate had reached 24,- 
000. At that time it was hoped to release 
750,000 during 1945. But the unexpected 
termination of the Japanese war caused 
the Government to make an immediate 
survey of manpower needs. As a result, 
it was announced on September 5 that 
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the rate would be at once stepped up to 
release about 1,100,000 from the forces— 
950,000 men and 145,000 women—by the 
end of 1945, and that in the meantime the 
Government, in consultation with the 
Dominions and the Allies, would under- 
take a further survey of military com- 
mitments and transportation facilities 
with a view to still greater releases. 

VJ-day was followed by an outburst 
of public criticism, directed not so much 
toward the fundamental principles of 
the Government’s demobilization plan 
as against the slowness of the rate of re- 
lease and of the Government’s failure to 
make public the details of what this rate 
actually was. The statement on Sep- 
tember 5, and a broadcast by the Prime 
Minister, whose keynote was “we want 
you out as much as you want to come,” 
were intended to allay such criticism. 

Dissatisfaction continued, however, 
and was forcibly voiced at the Annual 
Trades Union Congress (September 10 
to 14) which passed an emergency reso- 
lution demanding an immediate and 
substantial speed-up of demobilization. 
Congress delegates voiced a widespread 
criticism of the Government’s plan— 
that its pledge to release simultaneously 
all men in the same age-service group, 
whether home-based or overseas, Meant 
that home-based men, sorely needed by 
British industries, were being kept in 
the forces with nothing to do, while the 
oversea Men awaited transport to Eng- 
land. The TUC suggested immediate 
release of the home-based forces, with 
suitable compensation for the oversea 
men. 

The Government response was that 
it had no intention of breaking its pledge 
to release oversea forces simultaneously 
with home-based troops ‘(considered a 
fundamental principle of equitable de- 
mobilization), but promised that a still 
further speed-up in releases from the 
forces would soon be announced. After 
stressing that transport facilities rather 
than military commitments were now 
the limiting factor on demobilization, 
and promising that all possible trans- 
port would be drawn upon to bring men 
home, the Ministry of Labor said that it 
would be possible to release 1,500,000 
from service forces by the end of the year. 
By September 30 a total of 431,309 men 
and women had been released. 


External Trade Problem 


Although VE-day in Britain was more 
a symbol of peace than was VJ-day, it 
was only after the unexpectedly early 
termination of the Japanese war that 
the United Kingdom came to face its 
external trade difficulties. 

The problem stems from the extensive 
conversion of British industry and man- 
power into war activities, followed by the 
abandonment of many export activities 
and connections after lend-lease became 
operative to fill the wartime breach in 
external trade accounts. Cessation of 
lend-lease shipments in August brought 
home the fact that the excess of expendi- 
tures in dollar countries had to be met 
by a mechanism other than book entries 
in the common war effort. 
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In a British oilfield 


The first measure in coming to grips 
with the external trade problem was the 
logical one of retrenchment—keeping to 
a minimum all expenditures of foreign 
exchange, primarily through the import- 
licensing system. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated on September 22, 
“We are caught short both of dollars and 
exports * * [and] must cut down 
all imports which require dollar expendi- 
ture unless they are absolutely vital.” 
This policy was apparent in many sub- 
Ssidiary directions—for example, the re- 
tention of gasoline rationing, the con- 
tinuation of small-sized newspapers, the 
curtailment of duty-free tobacco ship- 
ments to the forces, and the diversion of 
ships from the Panama Canal route. 
These austerity measures, with increas- 
ing impact upon the home consumer, 
undoubtedly will continue in the period 
of transition pending the conclusion of 
some credit or other extension of pur- 
chasing power to the United Kingdom 
to care for import needs of consumer 
goods, raw materials, and equipment es- 
sential for the reconversion of industry 
and the restarting of exports. 

The most encouraging factor toward a 
solution of the foreign-trade problem is 
that the United Kingdom, among all 
European belligerent countries, is best 
organized politically and industrially, 
and although industrial facilities were 
turned ruthlessly to war purposes, they 
are still relatively undamaged. In many 
lines productive efficiency has been 
markedly increased by the concentration 
and integration of small organizations 
into larger units which have learned 
the effective employment of mass-pro- 
duction methods. Given a breathing 
spell in which to reorganize, to cope with 
the housing and demobilization problems, 
and the will to do the job, Britain’s war- 
time education in productive efficiencies 
should be such as to meet workpeople’s 
demands for a higher share of income 
and still permit competitive prices in 
world markets. 
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The Industrial Structure 


There has been increasing self-conggj. 
ousness about the capacity and efficiency 
of the industrial structure of the Uniteg 
Kingdom. There is, particularly, ap 
acute realization that the conditions 
which contributed to manufacturing 
supremacy in the nineteenth century ang 
occasioned the title “Workshop of the 
World” have passed and are irretrievabje 
Comparisons of British with American 
industrial technique, invariably at the 
expense of the former, have become 
commonplace. 

During the war a number of reports 
usually with gloomy implications, ap- 
peared on the subject of coal. Wide. 
spread dissatisfaction with this basic 
industry found expression in the Labor 
Party’s demand for nationalization as jp 
the country’s interest. Recently the 
searchlight of criticism has been turned 
on a number of other industries. The 
necessity for an enormous increase jn 
the volume and value of export trade has 
been the occasion for a plan designed to 
revitalize the industries which formerly 
gave to Britain an overwhelming super- 
iority in the export market. 

The basic program envisaged by the 
President of the Board of Trade is to ex. 
amine certain industries with a view to 
correcting those conditions which inhibit 
their fullest development in the national] 
interest. The fact-gathering agency is 
the “tripartite working party.” During 
the Parliamentary recess in September, 
Sir Stafford Cripps toured several indus- 
trial areas to announce his intention of 
utilizing the working-party scheme to 
organize more effectively the cotton, 
pottery, boot and shoe, hosiery, and fur- 
niture industries. The “working parties” 
for each of these industries have now 
been appointed. They consist of an inde- 
pendent chairman, representatives of 
both labor and management, and engi- 
neers and experts in design and tech- 
nology. Their terms of reference are: 
“To examine and inquire into the various 
schemes and suggestions put forward for 
improvements of organization, produc- 
tion and distribution methods and 
processes in the industry, and to report 
as to the steps which should be taken in 
the national interest to strengthen the 
industry and render it more stable and 
more capable of meeting competition in 
the home and foreign markets.” 

This formula is to be applied imme- 
diately to the five industries from which 
working-party reports are expected 
early in 1946. It has been intimated 
that other industries will be subjected to 
the same type of examination if the Gov- 
ernment thinks they should renew, 
maintain, or improve efficiency in order 
to meet world competition. Just how 
far the working parties will go in their 
recommendations or what administra- 
tive action the Government will take to 
give effect to their proposals is still in 
the conjectural stage. Opponents of the 
formula see in it the prelude to nationali- 
zation. Others believe that the Govern- 


ment is going to revitalize key industries 
yet keep them within the structure of 
private enterprise. 
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Results of the Anglo- 
American Negotiations 


Statement Made in Washington by the 
President of the United States and in 
London by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on December 6, 1945 


The economic and financial discus- 
sions between Officials of the United 
States and United Kingdom Govern- 


ments meeting in Washington have now 
been completed. 

These discussions have been concerned 
with the major problems affecting the 
basic economic and financial relations 
between the two countries, in the light 
of the provisions of article VII of the 
Mutual-Aid Agreement between their 
Governments signed February 23, 1942. 

They have covered the questions of 
financial assistance from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, the demo- 
bilization of wartime trade and mone- 
tary restrictions, the settlement of lend- 
lease, the disposal of surplus’ war 
property in the United Kingdom owned 
by the United States, and, finally, long- 
range commercial policies in the broad 
sense, embracing the fields of trade bar- 
riers and discriminations, policies in 
respect of commodities in world surplus, 
cartels, an international trade organiza- 
tion, and international aspects of do- 
mestic measures to maintain employ- 
ment. 

The purpose of the discussions has been 
to arrive at mutually advantageous solu- 
tions of these problems which the two 
governments would commend to the 
peoples and legislatures of the two coun- 
tries and to the world as a whole. 

Both sides have been fully conscious 
of the significance to other countries, as 
well as their own, of the outcome of these 
discussions, and they have from the be- 
ginning had continuously in view the 
common interest of their governments in 
establishing a woild trading and mone- 
tary system from which the trade of all 
countries can benefit and within which 
the trade of all countries can be con- 
ducted on a multilateral, nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

The discussions have been successful. 

Agreement has been reached, subject 
to the approval of the legislatures of both 
countries, for the extension by the United 
States to the United Kingdom of a line 
of credit of $3,750,000,000 on the terms 
Stated in the financial agreement signed 
this day, for the following purposes: To 
facilitate purchases by the United King- 
dom of goods and services from the 
United States, to assist the United King- 
dom to meet transitional postwar deficits 














EDITOR’S NOTE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has 
published numerous articles on 
matters bearing directly on ques- 
tions involved in the agreements 
just reached by the British and 
United States negotiators. Among 
the principal articles, one may cite 
these: 

“Sterling Balances and Britain's 
External Debt,” issues of October 
28, November 4, and November 11, 
1944. 

“Britain's Postwar International 
Trade,” May 19, 1945. 

“British Postwar Balance of In- 
ternational Payments,” August 25, 
1945. 

Also, a bulletin released in the 
International Reference Service, 
volume 2, No. 32, entitled “The 
Sterling Area.” 























in its current balance of payments, to 
help the United Kingdom to maintain 
adequate reserves of gold and dollars, 
and to assist the United Kingdom to as- 
sume the obligations of multilateral 
trade. This credit would make it possi- 
ble for the United Kingdom to relax im- 
port and exchange controls, including 
exchange arrangements affecting the 
sterling area, and generally to move for- 
ward with the United States and other 
countries toward the common objective 
of expanded multilateral trade. 

Agreement has been reached for the 
final settlement of lend-lease and recip- 
rocal aid, the disposal of surplus war 
property in the United Kingdom owned 
by the United States, and the final settle- 
ment of the claims of each government 
against the other arising out of the con- 
duct of the war. 

Agreement has been reached on the 
broad principles of commercial policy for 
which the two governments will seek 
general international support. 

These arrangements, if carried out, 
will put an end to the fear of an eco- 
nomically divided world; will make possi- 
ble, throughout the world, the expansion 
of employment and of the production, 
exchange and consumption of goods; and 
will bring into being, for the first time, a 
common code of equitable rules for the 
conduct of international trade policies 
and relations. 

The realization of these proposals will 
depend upon the support given them by 


the peoples and legislatures of the United 
States and the United Kingdom; and 
where they envisage measures requiring 
broad international collaboration, the 
support of other countries. 

The following documents resulting 
from these discussions are being issued 
by the two governments: 

Financial agreement. 

Joint statement regarding the un- 
derstanding reached on commer- 
cial policy. 

Joint statement regarding settle- 
ment for lend-lease and reciprocal 
aid, surplus war property, and 
claims. 


Joint Statement by the United States and 
the United Kingdom Regarding the 
Understanding Reached on Commer- 
cial Policy 


The Secretary of State of the United 
States has made public a document set- 
ting forth certain “Proposals for Con- 
sideration by an International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment.” These 
proposals have the endorsement of the 
Executive branch of the Government of 
the United States and have been submit- 
ted to other governments as a basis for 
discussion preliminary to the holding of 
such a conference. 

Equally, the Government of the United 
Kingdom is in full agreement on all im- 
portant points in these proposals and 
accepts them as a basis for international 
discussion; and it will, in common with 
the United States Government, use its 
best endeavors to bring such discussions 
to a successful conclusion, in the light of 
the views expressed by other countries. 

The two governments have also agreed 
upon the procedures for the international 
negotiation and implementation of these 
proposals. To this end they have under- 
taken to begin preliminary negotiations 
at an early date between themselves and 
with other countries for the purpose of 
developing concrete arrangements to 
carry out these proposals, including de- 
finitive measures for the relaxation of 
trade barriers of all kinds. 

These negotiations will relate to tariffs 
and preferences, quantitative restric- 
tions, subsidies, State trading, cartels, 
and other types of trade barriers treated 
in the document published by the United 
States and referred to above. The nego- 
tiations will proceed in accordance with 
the principles laid down in that docu- 
ment. 
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sharply defined spheres of influence. 


against the United States. 


to world peace.”’ 








Secretary Wallace Sees Benefits Arising From Agreements 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace has emphasized the beneficial 
effect on the future of our foreign trade of the loan to the United Kingdom 
as announced by President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee. 

Secretary Wallace said: “We have made a good start toward ridding the 
world of restrictions on the free interchange of goods and services that 
threatened to cripple the postwar economies not only of the United States 
and the United Kingdom but also of the other countries of the world. This 
agreement will help to build one world rather than a world divided into 


“One of the important developments arising out of the long discussions 
was the joint endorsement by the two nations of the proposal to establish 
a permanent International Trade Organization. 
British on all important points contained in a comprehensive first draft 
regarding the functions and operations of the International Trade Organi- 
zation, and it is proposed to call a United Nations Conference on trade and 
employment not later than next summer. 
lieve, the International Trade Organization will help eliminate some of the 
causes of war, it alone will justify the loan. 
and mutually beneficial business deal on more orthodox business grounds. 

“In exchange for dollar credits, the British have agreed to permit a free 
exchange of pounds for dollars; and they have agreed also to apply any 
necessary quota restrictions on imports in a manner that will not discriminate 


“This agreement is a long step toward providing the conditions throughout 
the world that are necessary to the attainment of a prosperous and expand- 
ing international trade and full production and employment as prerequisites 


We have agreed with the 


If, as some of us ardently be- 


However, this is also a good 























Joint Statement Regarding Settlement 
for Lend-Lease, Reciprocal Aid, Sur- 
plus War Property, and Claims 


1. The Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom have 
reached an understanding for the settle- 
ment of lend-lease and reciprocal aid, 
for the acquisition of United States Army 
and Navy surplus property, and the 
United States interest in installations, 
located in the United Kingdom, and for 
the final settlement of the financial 
claims of each Government against the 
other arising out of the conduct of the 
war. Specific agreements necessary to 
implement these understandings, setting 
forth the terms in detail, and ccnsistent 
herewith, are in the course of prepara- 
tion and will shortly be completed. 

2. This settlement for lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid will be complete and final. 
In arriving at this settlement both Gov- 
ernments have taken full cognizance of 
the benefits already received by them in 
the defeat of their common enemies. 
They have also taken full cognizance of 
the general obligations assumed by them 
in article VII of the Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment of February 23, 1942, and the 
understandings agreed upon this day 
with regard to commercial policy. Pur- 
suant to this settlement, both Govern- 
ments will continue to discuss arrange- 
ments for agreed action for the attain- 
ment of the economic objectives referred 
to in article VII of the Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment. The Governments expect in these 
discussions to reach specific conclusions 
at an early date with respect to urgent 
problems such as those in the field of 
telecommunications and civil aviation. 
In the light of all the foregoing, both 
Governments agree that no further bene- 
fits will be sought as consideration for 
lend-lease and reciprocal aid. 


3. The net sum due from the United 
Kingdom to the United States for the 
settlement of lend-lease and reciprocal 
aid, for the acquisition of surplus prop- 
erty, and the United States interest in 
installations, located in the United King- 
dom, and for the settlement of claims 
Shall be $650,000,000, subject to the ac- 
count adjustment referred to below. 
This amount consists of (a) a net sum 
of $118,000,000, representing the differ- 
ence between the amount of the services 
and supplies furnished or to be furnished 
by each Government to the other Gov- 
ernment after VJ-day through lend- 
lease and reciprocal aid channels, less the 
net sum due to the United Kingdom un- 
der the claims settlement, and (b) a net 
sum of $532,000,000 for all other lend- 
lease and reciprocal aid items, and for 
surplus property and the United States 
interest in installations located in the 
United Kingdom and owned by the 
United States Government. The actual 
amounts due to the respective Govern- 
ments for items included in (a) above 
other than claims will, however, be as- 
certained by accounting in due course, 
and the total sum of $650,000,000 will be 
adjusted for any difference between the 
sum of $118,000,000 mentioned above, and 
the actual sum found to be due. All 
new transactions between the two Gov- 
ernments after December 31, 1945, will 
be settled by cash payment. 

4. The total liability found to be due to 
the Government of the United States will 
be discharged on the same terms as those 
specified in the financial agreement con- 
cluded this day for the discharge of the 
credit provided therein. 

5. In addition to the financial pay- 
ments referred to above, the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed upon the follow- 
ing: 
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(a) Appropriate nondiscriminatory 
treatment will be extended to Uniteg 
States nationals in the use and disposj- 
tion of installations in which there is 
United States interest; 

(b) Appropriate settlements for the 
lend-lease interest in installations other 
than in the United Kingdom and the 
colonial dependencies will be made on 
disposal of the installations; 

(c) The United States reserves its 
right of recapture of any lend-lease artj- 
cles held by United Kingdom armed 
forces, but the United States has indj-. 
cated that it does not intend to exercise 
generally this right of recapture; 

(d) Disposals for military use to forces 
other than the United Kingdom armed 
forces of lend-lease articles held by the 
United Kingdom armed forces at VJ~-day, 
and disposals for civilian use other than 
in the United Kingdom and the colonia] 
dependencies of such lend-lease articles, 
will be made only with the consent of 
the United States Government and any 
net proceeds will be paid to the United 
States Government. The United King- 
dom Government agrees that except to 
a very limited extent it will not release 
for civilian use in, or export from, the 
United Kingdom and the colonial de- 
pendencies lend-lease articles held by 
the United Kingdom armed forces. 

(e) The Government of the United 
Kingdom will use its best endeavors to 
prevent the export to the United States 
of any surplus property transferred in 
accordance with this understanding. 

6. The Government of the United 
Kingdom agrees that, when requested by 
the Government of the United States 
from time to time prior to December 31, 
1951, it will transfer, in cash, pounds 
sterling to an aggregate dollar value not 
in excess of $50,000,000, at the exchange 
rates prevailing at the times of transfer, 
to be credited against the dollar pay- 
ments due to the Government of the 
United States as principal under this 
settlement. The Government of the 
United States will use these pounds ster- 
ling exclusively to acquire land or to 
acquire or construct buildings in the 
United Kingdom and the colonial de- 
pendencies for the use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and for 
carrying out educational programs in 
accordance with agreements to be con- 
cluded between the two Governments. 

7. The arrangements set out in this 
statement are without prejudice to any 
settlements concerning lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid which may be negotiated 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and India. 


Financial Agreement Between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom 


It is hereby agreed between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the United King- 
dom, of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as follows: 

1. Effective date of the agreement— 
The effective date of this agreement 
shall be the date on which the Govern- 
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ment of the United States notifies the 
Government of the United Kingdom that 
the Congress of the United States has 
made available the funds necessary to 
extend to the Government of the United 
Kingdom the line of credit in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

9. Line of credit.—The Government 
of the United States will extend to the 
Government of the United Kingdom a 
line of credit of $3,750,000,000 which may 
be drawn upon at any time between the 
effective date of this agreement and De- 
cember 31, 1951, inclusive. 

3. Purpose of the line of credit.— 
The purpose of the line of credit is to 
facilitate purchases by the United King- 
dom of goods and services in the United 
States, to assist the United Kingdom to 
meet transitional postwar deficits in its 
current balance of payments, to help 
the United Kingdom to maintain ade- 
quate reserves of gold and dollars, and 
to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of 
multilateral trade, as defined in this and 
other agreements. 

4. Amortization and _ interest.—(i) 
The amount of the line of credit drawn 
by December 31, 1951, shall be repaid 
in 50 annual installments beginning on 
December 31, 1951, with interest at the 
rate of 2 percent per annum. Interest 
for the year 1951 shall be computed on 
the amount outstanding on December 31, 
1951, and for each year thereafter, inter- 
est shall be computed on the amount 
outstanding on January 1 of each such 
year. 

Forty-nine annual installments of 
principal repayments and interest shall 
be equal, calculated at the rate of $31,- 
823,000 for each $1,000,000,000 of the line 
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Commerce Department Officials Highlight Salient Aspects of 
Agreements 


Officials of the United States Department of Commerce at Washington, 
commenting on some of the outstanding phases of the British-American 
agreements, made the following significant statements, among others: 


Controls on the convertibility of the pound sterling into the currencies of other 
nations must be lifted before any substantial progress can be made toward achiev- 
ing exchange of goods and services among the nations of the world and the terms 
of the agreement call for the elimination of these controls within a year. 

In its broadest aspects the agreement is in full accord with the announced policy 
of the United States to restore the right and ability of foreign buyers to select 
their sources of supply without interference so that the benefits of an expanding 
international trade may be shared by all. * * * 

There is little question that foreign demand for virtually the entire range of 
American products is tremendous. There is no good reason to doubt reports that 
prospective customers throughout the sterling area are showing keen interest in 
these products and stand ready to place substantial orders. There is, in brief, a 
“seller's market” in virtually every country. The problem is to translate this 
demand and domestic purchasing power into international purchasing power. If 
this action were possible, a considerable portion of the consumer demand would 
be directed toward the United States. Unfortunately, measured in terms of the 
accumulated savings and reserves in these nations, the supply of dollar exchange 
immediately available is relatively small. * * * 

There is an intimate connection between the sterling-dollar exchange position 
and the inability of the other countries of the sterling area to import freely from 
the United States. The sooner it becomes possible to convert current earnings of 
sterling into dollars without difficulty, the earlier will trade channels be reopened 
to American exporters and manufacturers. Thus, any measure of financial assist- 
ance directly provided to the United Kingdom becomes a means of indirectly assist- 
ing the rest of the sterling area to acquire dollars. 

Although the size of the credits extended and the terms of payment may be con- 
sidered as the most significant aspects of the agreement, actually the other provi- 
sions which point toward the reconstruction of the world economy are fully as 
important. It is obvious that the United States and United Kingdom separately 
or jointly could not state and make effective the conditions under which inter- 
national trade and commerce are to be conducted, despite the fact that these two 
countries together accounted for 30 percent of the world’s imports and 25 percent 
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Statement by Secretary Vin- 
son on U. S-U. K. Ne- 
gotiations 


“Our negotiation with the British 
has resulted in a happy conclusion 
which embraces many economic 
advantages for the American busi- 
nessman, farmer, and _ worker. 
Like all sound agreements it is 
beneficial to both contracting 
parties. 

“The financial agreement will 
make possible a marked expansion 
of trade directly with the United 
Kingdom and sterling-area coun- 
tries. Increased commerce with 
Many other countries will result 
indirectly. Thus this Nation will 
benefit, and the likelihood of a 
world divided into rival economic 
blocs will be lessened. 

“It is significant that two nations 
although beset with the enormous 
problems of domestic reconversion 
have arrived at a mutually advan- 
tageous arrangement which takes 
us another long step along the road 
to permanent peace and world 
security.” 
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of the world’s exports in 1937. 








Nevertheless, the statement that they have agreed 
on the broad policies to be followed constitutes a long step forward in the attain- 
ment of an environment in which international economic relationships may be ex: 
panded to the benefit of all. The adherence of the United Kingdom to these 
principles would obviously be retarded, if not made impossible, were the financial 
assistance for the transition period not available. 

















of credit drawn by December 31, 1951, 
and the fiftieth annual installment shall 
be at the rate of $31,840,736.65 for each 
such $1,000,000,000. Each installment 
shall consist of the full amount of the 
interest due and the remainder of the in- 
stallment shall be the principal to be 
repaid in that year. Payments required 
by this section are subject to the pro- 
visions of section 5. 

(ii) The Government of the United 
Kingdom may accelerate repayment of 
the amount drawn under this line of 
credit. 

5. Waiver of interest payments.—In 
any year in which the Government of 
the United Kingdom requests the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to waive 
the amount of the interest due in the 
installment of that year, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will grant the 
waiver if: 

(a) The Government of the United 
Kingdom finds that a waiver is necessary 
in view of the present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange 
and the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves and 

(b) The International Monetary Fund 
certifies that the income of the United 
Kingdom from home-produced exports 
plus its net income from invisible cur- 


rent transactions in its balance of pay- 
ments was on the average over the five 
preceding calendar years less than the 
average annual amount of United King- 
dom imports during 1936-38 fixed at 
£866 million, as such figure may be ad- 
justed for changes in the price level of 
these imports. Any amount in excess of 
£43,750,000 released or paid in any year 
on account of sterling balances accumu- 
lated to the credit of oversea govern- 
ments, monetary authorities, and banks 
before the effective date of this Agree- 
ment shall be regarded as a capital 
transaction and therefore shall not be 
included in the above calculation of the 
net income from invisible current trans- 
actions for that year. If waiver is re- 
quested for an interest payment prior to 
that due in 1955, the average income 
shall be computed for the calendar years 
from 1950 through the year preceding 
that in which the request is made. 

6. Relation of this line of credit to 
other obligations.—(i) It is understood 
that any amounts required to discharge 
obligations of the United Kingdom to 
third countries outstanding on the effec- 
tive date of this agreement will be found 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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Fisheries Developments 
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in NEWFOUNDLAND 


Major Processes of Readjustment Are Now Under Way 


OR CENTURIES the codfishery has 

been the sheet anchor of Newfound- 
land’s national economy. At least one- 
third of the people are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon it. The movement 
away from the industry during the mili- 
tary-defense construction period, 1941- 
43, is over, and the trend is definitely 
back to the fisheries. In prewar years as 
many as 30,000 fishermen were engaged 
at the season’s peak. In 1942 the highest 
muster was about 17,600; the 1943 total 
increased to 19,929; during the 1944 sea- 
son, the peak figures rose to about 22,400; 
and it is estimated that 24,000 men were 
engaged in 1945. 

Operations in the codfishery are con- 
ducted under three separate divisions: 
“Deep sea” or “Bank” from vessels op- 
erating off the banks of Newfoundland: 
“Inshore” from small boats along the 
6.000-mile coast line of Newfoundland; 
and “Labrador” from vessels and tempo- 
rary shore settlements. Because of the 
diversified system, it will be appreciated 
that at best landings are only roughly 
approximate, and when one is quoting 
export figures, seasons always overlap in 
varying degrees. 





Digested From Report by Luperr O. 
SANDERHOFF, Vice Consul at St. 
John’s, and Data of the Newfound- 
land Fisheries Board, by HELEN 
Scort, Foodstuffs Unit, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


TABLE 1 Estimated Quantity of Codfish 


Nalted 
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source Newfoundland 


Amount Salted 


The catch of codfish salted in the cal- 
endar year 1944 and comparisons with 
previous years are shown in table 1. 





Courtesy Holloway Studio, St. John’s 


Deep-sea fishing vessels or “bankers” at Burin Harbor, Newfoundland, preparing to sail for the 


codfishery off the Grand Banks 


It will be seen that the quantity of 
codfish salted during 1944 slightly ex. 
ceeded the preceding year’s total—and 
this does not take into consideration the 
fact that during 1944 a record quantity 
of fresh codfish was processed as cod 


fillets: nearly 24,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with only 12,000,000 pounds in 
1943. This brings total codfish produc- 


tion for 1944 well above the 1943 total, 
and close to the figure for the prewar 
year 1939. The practice of exporting 
fresh-frozen fish has made rapid strides 
during the war years and is still expand- 
ing, with 17 plants now operating 
throughout Newfoundland. It was 
given impetus by the withdrawal of the 
British trawler fleet for war purposes. 
Great Britain has been an important 
market for frozen products 


Average Prices 
Table 2 gives a comparative statement 
of average prices per quintal paid the 
fisherman for all grades of dried codfish 
during the past 4 years. While exports 
of dried codfish fell off about one-third 
from 1940 to 1944, the value increased 








greatly, reflecting the war-inflated 
prices. 
TABLE 2 Prices Paid to Fishermen for 
Dried Codfish 
\ wwe price per quintal 
poun 
"4 ' 144 144 

Large me inital 45) $10.5) $14.00 $14.35 
“mall merchantabl 8.7 Gy 13.50 | 13.75 
Large Made 4 io moo 13.00 13. 25 
small Madeira & 2 9 2 12%) | 12.75 
West I liar na 
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Note All figure ure in Canadian dollars; $1.00 
I >) $1.10 Canadian 

Source: Newfoundland Fisheries Board 

Main Markets 

Spain, Portugal, and sundry West 

Indian islands will remain the major 


markets, while the Brazilian market may 
be further exploited. There appears 
little likelihood that any important neW 
markets will be developed. Although 
Newfoundland codfish will go, through 
UNRRA, to liberated countries in Europe 
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which were not ordinarily salt-codfish 


markets, the 


Newfoundland Fisheries 


Board is of the opinion that this will not 
lead to the opening of new outlets for 


Newfoundland fish. 








TABLE 3.—H ports of Salted Codfish From 
Newfoundland, Calendar Years 1939-44 
In thousands of pounds] 
—_——— 
Country 1039 1940 1941 
Canada 1,523 | 6,039 | 2,471 
United States 2 23! 2, 517 3, 931 
Puerto Rico 19,574 | 21, 550 12, 211 
Cuba ), 246 2, 766 1, 169 
Jamaica 13, 658 | 10, 137 8, 678 
Barbados 4,421 3, 523 1, 565 
Trinidad and Tobago 2, 277 1, 576 1, 279 
Sundry West Indian islands 2. 528 6. 845 6. 709 
British Guiana 
Brazil 19,253 | 22, 491 5, B82 
United Kingdom 2, 530 4, 287 3, 211 
Spain 14, 885 8, USI 
Portugal 13, 492 5.425 26,001 
Malta 606 $32 170 
Italy 18,899 10,039 
Greece 6, 1 U60 
Other countri« 2 1,063 1. 062 
Relief 
Total 109, YA7 ‘4 8? G10 
( M2 1043 4 
Canada 2,401 17 StS 
United Stat« 5, ONE 715 178 
Puerto Rice 12.079 & TAU 13. 438 
Cuba 230 Ot 
Jamaica &. 750 & HAT 2 O14 
Barbados S24 ] ] 2 Oy 
Trinidad and ‘Toba SSS 70 2. 630 
Sundry West Indiar nd 4, 450 ou 6, 308 
British Guiana 4s 1. 4 
Brazil 2, 253 s » OSS 
United Kingdon 2, 92 y 24 
Spain 8,704 27,004 | 10, 425 
Portugal i ( 4023 20, X2¢ 
Malta 4 
Italy 
Ureect OSS 
Other countr Us 214 
Relief +) 
] ; aon | SH, SU SO OZ 
Source: New 1 Fisheries Board 
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Shortages of Supplies 


Newfoundland is still experiencing 
considerable shortages in some essential 
supplies, such as rope, lines and twines, 
marine engines, and such foods as bar- 
reled beef and pork, sugar, and the like. 
Operators of vessels are having Serious 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient meat 
supplies to provide for the men who, with 
their families, join ships engaging in the 
Labrador fishery and in the Banks 
fishery. 


W hat of the Future? 


With respect to the outlook for the 
codfishery, it may be said that the post- 
war era presents a situation which has 
already given rise to much speculation. 
At present, the mechanism set up to 
handle world food supplies makes the 
fish business a simple matter of routing 
shipments as directed, but, when all 
regulations are suspended, the position 
will be entirely different. Normally, salt 
codfish is well down the list of food prod- 
ucts in world markets. Any deflation 
would reduce the price of codfish—and 
local production costs have always been 
comparatively high. Competition is 
likely to be keen when producing coun- 
tries that have been out of the picture 
swing back into action. Newfoundland 
exporters are not unmindful of the slump 
which hit the industry immediately 
after the last war. 

The swing to fresh frozen fish offers 
interesting poSsibilities. Great Britain 
may disappear as the principal market. 
The United States is expected to inten- 
sify development of its own fisheries on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; 
nevertheless, it is to this prospective 
market of 135,000,000 people that most 
fresh-fish exporters in Newfoundland 
look for some solution to the problems 





Photo by Lee Wulff 


Newly constructed small fishing boat, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
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From Newfoundland Tourist Development Board 


codfish on 
forms) 


Drying “flakes” (wooden plat- 


at Badger’s Quay, Newfoundland. 


that will accompany the return to peace- 
time pursuits. 

The Newfoundland Government has 
already officially declared its intention to 
assist reorganization of the fresh-fish 
industry in the immediate postwar era 
by an investment of $4,000,000. 


Subsidiary Fisheries 


Herring.—Newfoundland’s herring 
season came to a successful close June 
15, 1945, and UNRRA and FEA orders 
(100,000 pounds and 18,000 pounds, re- 
spectively) have more than been filled. 
The problem of a shortage in barrels was 
solved by obtaining from Canada second- 
hand barrels of 40 and 50 gallons ca- 
pacity, formerly used as containers of 
edible fats and oils. One thousand bar- 
rels were made available in April, and it 
was announced that the remainder 
would be forthcoming at the rate of 2,000 
per month if required. Use of this type 
of barrel was restricted to UNRRA orders 
only. 

Inadequate shipping facilities and ex- 
cessive freight rates have also hampered 
the herring fishery. 

Salmon.—Exports of fresh salmon 
substantially increased over 1943, reach- 
ing a value of $628,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency). Shipments were mainly to the 
American and Canadian markets. Be- 
fore the war, England was the chief 
buyer, and exports were sometimes 
double the present figures. Local prices 
for salmon ranged around $20.00 per 
case during 1943 and 1944. 

Lobster.—Live-lobster exports also in- 
creased in 1944. Shipments, as usual, 
were all to the United States market. 
The average local price was 12 cents per 
pound (Canadian currency). the same 
as in 1943. 


(Continued on p. 56) 
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Nicaragua’s Controls 
on Exchange and Trade 


New Law Has Significant Bearing on Many Phases of Business 


HE NICARAGUAN Executive Power, 
by the Regulatory Law of Com- 
merce, issued in the form of a decree pub- 
lished on October 15, 1945, and effective 
the following day, has revised in certain 
important aspects the country’s system 
of control of foreign trade and payments. 
The purpose of the law is officially 
stated to be “to set up standards for the 
regulation of the commerce of the nation 
in general.” The law, in addition to cov- 
ering the entire field of foreign transac- 
tions, also affects certain aspects of the 
domestic economy through the devices of 
price and distribution control. 


Merchandise Imports 


The opening article of the section of 
the law dealing with the control of “vis- 
ible” imports announces that such im- 
ports are declared, in general, to be free, 
although subject to the requirements 
later enunciated. For all imports into 
Nicaragua, regardless of origin, import- 
ers must make an advance deposit in 
local currency in the National Bank of 
Nicaragua or in any other authorized 
bank covering the full value of the im- 
port order. In addition the importer 


By GeorcE KALMANOFF, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


must file certain pertinent information 
concerning the order with the Issue De- 
partment of the National Bank. A copy 
of the information form, approved by the 
latter authority, must be sent to the Nic- 
araguan consul in the country of export 
so that he may issue the appropriate con- 
sular invoice. No consular invoice may 
be issued by a consul covering a ship- 
ment to Nicaragua without receipt of the 
duly approved information form. 

The advance deposits required of im- 
porters will be frozen and cannot be used 
by banks as a basis for the extension of 
credit. The credit policy has the addi- 
tional restrictive feature that no credit 
institution may extend commercial 
credits in excess of 25 percent of net 
liquid assets of any applicant, and in 
no case can credit be extended if, as a 
result of the extension thereof, a firm’s 
liabilities exceed 40 percent of its assets. 
In order to obtain bank credit, an appli- 
cant must present to the bank his last 





National Bank of Nicaragua at Managua. 


balance sheet as well as a description of 
his financial status in the preceding 
month. Furthermore, in cases of doubt 
as to the statements submitted, banks 
may use their auditors to check the 
status of the applicant, with heavy pen. 
alties provided for misrepresentation. 
The effect of the advance-deposit re. 
quirement will probably be the curtail. 
ment of import orders by importers with 
limited capital. 

In the event that deflation results from 
the advance deposit requirement, the 
Issue Department of the National Bank, 
with the advice of the commercial banks 
and the Superintendent of Banking, js 
empowered to reduce the requirement 
from 100 percent to 50 percent of the 
value of import orders. However, such 
reductions can be made only gradually, 
each reduction being limited to not more 
than 10 percent. 

Payment for all import orders must be 
effected by letter of credit or against 
sight draft. Only in special cases, au- 
thorized by the Council of the Issue De- 
partment of the National Bank, can im- 
ports be effected against credits estab- 
lished abroad without the requirement 
of the advance cordoba deposit. 

In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments, import permits and_ import 
recommendations are required, respec- 
tively, for goods under export control in 
the United States or Canada, and for 
goods declared to be “luxuries” or 
“superfluous.” . 

Import recommendations are issued by 
the Regulatory Commission of Commerce 
(Comisién Reguladora del Comercio), 4 
body consisting of the manager of the 
Issue Department of the National Bank 
as president, the Collector General of 
Customs, and a delegate of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and Industries of 
Managua. The importer must present 
the import recommendation to the Issue 
Department within 15 days of receipt for 
the further fulfillment of the require 
ments outlined above for all imports. 

The Regulatory Commission also de- 
termines which goods shall be consid- 
ered “luxury” or “superfluous” imports, 
and issues the required import permits. 


The first such list was announced in FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on November 24, 
1945 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Relaxation of China’s 
oreign-ITrade Controls 


EGULATIONS OF THE CHINESE 
Ministry of Finance of September 
13, 1945, of which notification was given 
to customs offices on October 12 by the 
Inspectorate General of Customs, Chung - 
king, represent a relaxation of import 
controls. Requirement of import per- 
mits has been eliminated for all except 
a group of special products, and goods 
the importation of which is prohibited 
now include only a few which are in any 
case normally excluded from trade. The 
new regulations follow the form of the 
wartime trade controls described in the 
article “Free China’s Wartime Foreign- 
Trade Controls” which appeared in 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 
22, 1945. 


Import Permits 


Of the three groups of specially regu- 
lated imports noted in that article,’ those 
in Group 1—arms, explosives, narcotics, 
and similar special goods—still require 
permits issued by the Government agency 
or bureau controlling the particular 
commodity involved. Group 2—luxury 
and nonessential commodities—has been 
eliminated, and special permits are no 
longer required for such goods. In 
Group 3 only the articles normally ex- 
cluded from trade—such as forgeries, 
sword-canes, handcuffs, and obscene 
literature—are still prohibited importa- 
tion. The embargo has been lifted for 
articles on which restrictions were im- 
posed in connection with prohibition of 
import of enemy products or of luxuries 
which could be dispensed with during 
wartime. 

For convenience, the commodities still 
requiring license for import into China 
are as follows: (1) arms and ammuni- 
tion, military supplies, explosives (pre- 
pared), and war gases, which require 
special permit from the Ministry of War; 
(2) aviation machines, instruments, ac- 
cessories, and materials, which require 
special permit issued by the Aviation 
Commission; (3) explosives, which re- 
quire special permits both from the 
Ministry of War and from the Ministry 
of Finance; (4) wireless materials and 
apparatus, which require special per- 
mission from the Ministry of Communi- 
cations; (5) narcotics, which require a 
Special certificate issued by the National 
Health Admintstration: (6) hypodermic 
syringes of 5 cc. capacity and less, and 
hypodermic needles of 0.7 mm. and less 





'P. 9, footnote 5 


Prepared in Far Eastern Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on Basis of Reports 
From the U.S. Embassy at Chung- 


king 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Additional information concern- 
ing the changes in China’s foreign- 
trade controls reported in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 1, 
1945, is now available, although a 
complete text of the new regula- 
tions has not yet been received. 
Permits are no longer required for 
import into China of any but 
special goods such as explosives or 
narcotics. Export regulations re- 
main little changed in this revision, 
but tung oil, bristles, tea, raw silk, 
and wool are reportedly no longer 
to be Government monopoly ex- 
ports with the cessation of opera- 
tions by the Foo Shing Trading 
Corporation by the end of this year. 
Despite the relaxation of import- 
permit requirements, it seems prob- 
able that controls of foreign ex- 
change will limit purchases of com- 
modities other than those regarded 
as “essential.” 























in diameter, which require a _ special 
certificate issued by the local health bu- 
reau; and (7) blank and signed bank 
notes (not yet put into circulation) and 
Chinese bank notes (already put into 
circulation) reimported from a foreign 
port, which require special permission 
from the Ministry of Finance. 


Prohibited Imports 


The goods which are prohibited import 
into China under regulations of Septem- 
ber 13 include sword-canes and similar 
concealed weapons; toy air guns less 
than 31 inches in length, toy pistols, and 
air-gun bullets for use therein; plans for 
use in connection with the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition; agricultural 
pests; forged bank notes, and “prosper- 
ity” and similar bonds; dies for printing 
illicit bank notes, and coining machinery 
and materials; flashlights in the shape 
of pistols; handcuffs; matches containing 
white and or yellow phosphorus; racing 


dogs; and obscene or indecent pictures 
or literature. 


Position Reverts to “Prewar’” 


Thus import restrictions are restored 
to their prewar status. Chinese consular 
invoices are required for importation, but 
no other special documents are now 
needed for most goods ordinarily sent to 
China. Availability of foreign exchange, 
however, still presents a difficult problem 
to the Chinese importer. There are indi- 
cations that foreign exchange at the 
official rate of 20 Chinese National dollars 
per United States dollar will be available 
only to those persons importing com- 
modities regarded by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as “essential,” whereas others 
must purchase foreign exchange in the 
open market on which the present rate 
is approximately CN$1,400 per $1.00. 


Export Controls 


Five classifications of exports, each 
subject to a varying degree of export and 
exchange control, together with a list of 
prohibited exports, are contained in the 
new regulations, which differ little with 
respect to exports from the wartime re- 
quirements described in the article re- 
ferred to above. 


Government Monopoly Exports 


Commodities in the first group, which 
comprise bristles, tung oil, certain min- 
eral products (tungsten, antimony, tin, 
mercury, bismuth, and molybdenum), 
tea, raw silk, and sheep’s and goats’ wool, 
are designated as “Government-con- 
trolled goods, the exportation abroad of 
which is handled by Government or- 
gans.”” A more recent report summa- 
rized in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 1, 1945, indicates that the 
Government monopoly of the above com- 
modities—except the minerals—has been 
abolished, and that the Foo Shing Trad- 
ing Corporation which handled them is 
to cease operations by the end of this 
year. Details concerning this change are 
not available from the Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Customs in Chungking, but it is 
presumed that; unless further changes 
are forthcoming, exporters of these prod- 
ucts will be required to surrender to the 
Chinese Government foreign exchange 
obtained from their sale. 


?See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 22, 1945, page 9, footnote 6. 


(Continued on p. 53) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
representations. 
Additional information concerning each 
export or import opportunity, including 
a World Trade Director Report, is avail- 
firms, 
and may be obtained upon inquiry from 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its 
Interested 

United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
.any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in 
(It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 


or in United States 


able to qualified United States 


field offices, 


for $1 each. 


undertaken with these firms. 


this country and abroad. 


States foreign traders 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|NumMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 


ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW} 


Agricultural Implements; 7, 12 

Automotive Equipment: 25 

Books: 23 

Chemicals: 11, 13, 17. 

Construction Material: 1, 13 

Cosmetic and Perfumes: 6 

Dental Supplies: 25. 

Engines: 19 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances 
28. 


Fertilizers and Feeds: 7 

Floor Coverings: 18 

Flower Bulbs: 40 

Foodstuffs: 37. 

Glassware and Chinaware: 2 

Hardware: 2. 

Household Appliances: 2, 10, 18, 25, 29 
Industrial Equipment: 5, 15, 19, 28 
Insecticides: 7. 

Instruments: 1, 20, 21, 22, £2 

Jewelry: 12, 16 
Leather Goods 
Livestock: 38 
Machine Tools: 3, 11, 25 


34, 35 


10 


Machinery: 1, 6, 9, 11, 13, 15, 20, 27, 28, 3 
32, 33 

Needles: 25 

Novelties: 12, 22 

Optical Goods: 21, 22 

Paints and Varnishes: 2 

Paper: 4, 26. 

Pharmaceuticals: 26 

Photographic Equipment: 12, 21, 22. 


Seeds: 24. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 30. 
Sporting Goods: 41 
Textiles: 14, 39. 
Toilet Preparations: 6 
Toys: 


22, 23. 


on 











Attention: Livy estock 
Exporters 


Dr. Juan C. David, Chief of the 
Philippine Livestock Procurement 
and Distribution Unit of the Bu- 
reau of Animal] Industry, would 
like to receive the names of ex- 
porters of livestock in the United 
States, as well as information re- 
garding prices and quantities avail- 
able for export, says the U. S. Con- 
sulate General in Manila. Dr. 
David is interested in hearing di- 
rect from exporters; the present 
plan of the Unit is not to import the 
animals for resale, but it desires to 
have the information on file for 
the use of importers and farmers. 

The Livestock Procurement and 
Distribution Unit has recently been 
formed in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry to assist farmers to obtain 
livestock, both within the Philip- 
pines and abroad, to replenish 
their herds following the extensive 
destruction of livestock during the 
war. According to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry estimates, the 
carabao population has been re- 
duced by 41 percent, hogs by 67 
percent, cattle 71 percent, chickens 
by 62 percent, and goats by 75 per- 
cent. Dr. David’s Unit is endeav- 
oring to assist farmers to obtain 
| carabaos from local sources by act- 
ing asa broker. He is particularly 
interested in obtaining informa- 
tion as to the possibility of import- 
ing the following from the United 
States: poultry ‘chickens, espe- 
cially White Lezhorns and Rhode 
Island Reds; ducks, turkeys and 
geese): hogs (Berkshires, Poland 
China, and Duroc Jersey): goats 
(Toggenberg and Anglo-Nubian 


cattle (Holstein, Ayreshire, Short- 
horn, Angus, Brahma): cattle and 
goats are desired for milk and 


beef. 

Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Juan C. David, Chief 
of the Livestock Procurement and 
Distribution Unit, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Manila, Philippine 
Trlands. 











Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Francis Massy, Burnside 
Managing Director of Horrocks, Roxburgh 
Pty. Ltd., 517-519 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in heavy earth- 
moving equipment, trench excavators, mate- 
rial-handling equipmemt, telephone-timing 
clocks, and plant for dessicated coconut. He 


is presently in this country until the Middle 
of January, 1946 U. S. mail address: « 
Brown Bros. Harriman Co., 135 S. LaSalle gt 
Chicago, Il (Supplementary to announce. 
ment in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 8, 1945.) 

2. Australia—Norman Frederick Coles, rep. 
resenting James McEwans and Co. Pty. Ltd 
119-125 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victo- 
ria, is interested in hardware, china, glass 
paints, varnishes, cutlery, silver-plated ware. 
To arrive: January 1946, via New York 
Length of visit: 30 days. U.S. mail address: 

Australian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive, 
Washington, D. C Itinerary New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco 

3. Australia—Clement H. Frost, 78 Napier 
Street, Maryborough, Victoria, representing 
Frost Engineering Co Thompson Street 
Hamilton, Victoria, is interested in manufac. 
turing carpenters and engineering tools. To 
arrive: early January 1946. Length of visit 
1 month U. S. mail address not known at 
this time. Itinerary: Large cities in the New 
England States 

4. Australia—R. W 
Bowaters and 


lurner representing 
Lloyds Sales Ltd., 51-53 Wi. 
liam Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter. 
ested in paper and paper products. To ar- 
rive: January 1946, via New York City 
Length of visit: 2 months U. S. mail ad- 


dress Bowaters Paper Co., Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City Itinerary: New York 
City 

5. Australia—Algernon Weston, Managing 
Director, Weston's Pty. Ltd., 9 Macquarie 


Place, Sydney, is interested in packing-room 
equipment, goods-handling equipment and 
factory floor equipment. To arrive: January 
1, 1946, via East Coast port Length of visit: 
6 weeks. U.S. mail address National City 
Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York City. Itiner- 


ary: New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Birmingham 
6. Brazil—Eduardo Romer: representing 


rias Fatima S/A 
151, Rio de Janeiro, is 
ing a mizir 


Rua Menna Barreto 
interested in purchas- 
g maciiine fo making nail polish 


an automatic machine for labeling small bot- 
tle a machine for automatic filling of nail- 
polish bottle a complete et of machines 
and ¢ ’ r or ¢ ” manufjactur- 

yj anc ac g ac ar talcum pou der 


interested in obtaining agency for the 
rfumes and 

December 
to 4 months 


ight t manufacture local 
yrreparatior To arrive 


via Miami Length of visit 3 


U.S addre Gillespie & Co. of New 
York In 96 Wall Street, New York City 
Itinerary Miami, Ne York, Washington 
Philadelphia Pittsbu! I ton St. Louis 
Chic: fs I ist d Angeles 

7. Ecuad¢ { t i Villa Mira- 
flore Quit iterested in agricultural de- 
velopment, fert e? eed igricultural im- 

eme? cticide He presently in 
this country for an indefinite visit. U. 5 
mail address Ecuadoran Embassy, 2125 
Lerov Place NW., Washington, D. C 


World Trade Direct Report 
pared 
8. India Bisheshwar Nath Gupta of Gup- 
tajee, Connaught Piace, New Delhi sched- 
uled to arrive December 22, as announced in 
the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Ol! December 
15. has been detained and the exact date of 
his arrival will be published soon as it 1s 
known 

9. Merico—Rene Cuzin Lefebvre, repre- 
senting Cia. Industrial de Guadalajara, S. A. 
Apartado No. 174, Guadalajara Jalisco, is in- 
terested in textile machinery. To arrive: 
December 20, via Laredo Length of 


being pre- 
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visit: 29 days. U. S. mail address: % Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth and Park Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York and 
Providence ; 

10. Norway—-C. C. M. Morgenstierne of 
Morgenstierne & Ofstad, A. S., Oslo, is inter- 
ested in electrical instruments, thermostats, 
relays, motors, cables, welding machines, 
nousehold electric appliances, and other elec- 
tricequipment. He is presently in this coun- 
try until March 1, 1946. U.S. mail address: 
» Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

11. South Africa—vV. E. Acton, representing 
The Ferguson Industrial Equipment Co. Pty 
Ltd., P. O. Box 4995, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in the representation for mining ma- 
chinery, engineering supplies, machine tools, 
chemicals (industrial) He is presently in 
this country for a visit of 2 months. U. § 
mail address: 2100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (Hobart 5100, Extension 
411) 

12. South Africa—R. C. Steinbauer, repre- 
senting H. M. Leers & Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 11-13 
Bree St., Capetown, is interested in the pur- 
chase of agriculture, irrigation, and farming 
implements; photographic equipment; cos- 
tume jewelry and novelties. He is presently 
in this country until the end of January 1946 
U. S. mail address: c/o Irving Trust Co.. 1 
Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity 

13. South Africa—R. L. Will and R. D. Bur- 
meister, representing Burmeister Bros., Cork 
Place, Green Poing, Capetown, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for bottling machinery, 
wooden bungs for wine casks; glazed tiling: 
calcium chloride To arrive: January 1946 
via New York Length of visit: 2 months 
U. S. mail address: c/o Ewing & McDonald 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland 

14. Sweden—Richard Herzfeld, Director of 
Northern Trading & Agency Co. Ltd. (Nor- 
diska Handels & Aventur Aktiebolaget) 
Sveavagen, 28-30, Stockholm, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for ail 
sorts of textiles He is presently in this 
country until January 10, 1946 U. S. mail 
address: c o Hotel Hargrove, 112 West Street, 
New York City. Itinerary includes New York 

15. Venezuela—John Lindsay, Apartado 
156, Caracas, is interested in obtaining agen- 
cles for concrete mixers, hydraulic pumps 
construction machinery in general. He is 
presently in this country until January 1 
1946. U.S. mail address: 8 Cross Highway 
Westport, Con: Itinerary: New York and 


vicinit 


Export Opportunities 


16, Belgium Jean Blum, 406 Avenue Ro- 


gier, Brussels 3, desires purchase quotations 
on cultured pea (unmounted, unpierced 
all shapes and sizes necklaces, with no 
lasp; imitation pearls—-hard, unmounted 


and in necklaces without clasp; also imita- 
tion pear! 1 hole, 2 mm. to 16 mm. in 
diameter jewelry manufacture 

17. Belgium—S. A. Demba, 7, rue de Pas- 
cale, Brussels, desire purchase quotations 01 
diphenyl oxride, vitamin E, vitamin F 

18. Belgiur Dusselier Freres, 33-35 Boule- 


~— & 


vard de Smet de Nayer, Courtrai, desire pur- 
chase quotation on oil cloth for tables lino- 
leum floor covering 

19. Belgium—Establissements Industriels 
des Flanders, 1, Place du Momte de Flandre 
Ghent, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for marine and_ stationary 
Diesel engine industrial faucets and joints 

20. Belgium—-Forges & Laminoir de Jamap- 


pes S. A., Jemappes near Mons, wish purchase 


quotations on rolling-mill cylinders and roll- 
ing-mill conveyors; measurtng apparatus 
21. Belgium—Maison Andre Fisch, 34, rue 


de la Bourse, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on topographical, surveying, and en- 
gineering instruments 

refractometers, 


microscopes, mm icro- 


tomes, photomicrographs 
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scientific projectors, lensé€s, spectroscopes; 
planimeters, polarimeters; telescopes, sez- 
tants, telemeters; field glasses, barometers, 
thermometers, hygrometers, oscillographs, 
anemometers, hydrometer cylinders; stereo- 
scopic instruments; precision cameras; pho- 
tometers. 

22. Belgium—Rene Geerts, 15, rue Colonel 
Chalton, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on all types of drawing materials and 
instruments; calculating and adding ma- 
chines; scientific toys and novelties; optical 
instruments; cameras; X-ray apparatus. 

23. Belgium-—Charles Gordinne & Fils, 18, 
rue Mean, Liege, desire purchase quotations 
on colored crayons, juvenile books, child sto- 
ries, picture books, coloring books and sets, 
toys, paper and board used for bookbinding, 
books and comic-strip copyrights, book-store 
and stationery articles. 

24. Belgium—Tison MHennebert, 13-15, 
Chaus. de Bethleem, Hyon, desire purchase 
quotations on vegetable and flower seeds, 
fodder seed, and potato seedlings. 

25. Belgium—I. T. O. (International Trans- 
action Office), 16, rue Brogniez, Brussels, 
desire purchase quotations on small horizon- 
tal lathes, electric portable drills; manual 
tools, such as pliers, pincers, vises, twist 
drills, metal saws, wrenches; automotive 
tools, accessories and equipment; arc welding 
sets, acetylene welding sets; electric house- 
hold appliances; hardware used by trunk 
makers; industrial cutting tools; resistance 
wires for electric stoves and heaters; thermos 
flasks; dental products; all kinds of needles 
electric bells; electric sadirons. 

26. Belgium—Henri Kaquet, 26, rue Chaus- 
see, Montegnee, desires purchase quotations 
on paper, pencils, erasers, drawing pins, pens, 
slate pencils, pencil sharpeners. 

27. Belgium—M. H. Lummerzheim S. A. 
“Usines Star,” 5, rue Commandant Marchand, 
Liege, desire purchase quotations on sewing 
machines. 

28. Belgium—Albert Nevejan, 51, rue Ca- 
musel, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on bottlers’ machinery; circular and band 
saws; electric portable drills. 

29. Belgium—Maurice Pierard, 4, rue des 
Volontaires, Gembloux, desires purchase quo- 
tations on table knives, forks, and spoons 
(Stainless steel and chromium plated) ; cork- 
screws; nutcrackers; can openers 

30. Belgium—M. & R. Vinche & Co., 63, rue 
du Houblon, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on briar pipes, pipe stems (hard rub- 
ber), smokers’ articles 

31. Belgium—Societe Carbochimique S. A., 
13, rue de Bredero, Brussels, wish purchase 
quctations on machinery for drying coloring 
matter—(1) Vacuum chambers for trays, the 
material to be dried having been previously 
filtered in filter-press; (2) Rotating drying 
drums, or dryers on carpet, metallic cloth; 
also rotating filters, filter-dryer groups; crush- 
ers for chemicals, especially colorants; auto- 
claves, medium and high pressure, and for 
temperatures up to 300-350 Centigrade. 

32. Belgium—L. Van Ermengem & Fils, 58, 
rue de Tirlemont, Louvain, desire purchase 
quotations on (1) bulb-blowing machinery, 
(2) flat bottom tube blowing machinery; (3) 

miullenteste apparatus for testing paper 
and paper board resistance under hydraulic 
Elemenddorf” apparatus for 
microscopes; (6) 


essure (4) 
paper rupture testing; (9) 
coc‘orimeters 

33, Brazil—Pedro Paulo Assumpcao, Rua 
Sete de Setembro 259, Tres Rios, Estado do 
Rio de Janeiro, desires purchase quotations 
on machinery and equipment for candy and 
confectionery factory—new machines ol! 
highest quality; specifications will be sub- 
mitted to interested firms upon request 

34. Canada—G. T. Lanning, Ltd., 59 Wel- 
lington Street West, Toronto 1, desire pur- 
chase quotations on personal leather goods 
such as men's billfolds, tobacco pouches, key 
cases, ladies’ billfolds, novelty leather goods 

35. Canada—Toronto Footwear Co., Ltd., 11 
Wellington Street West, Toronto 1, wish pur- 
chase quotations on leather boots and shoes 
(men’s and women's Goodyear welt riding 
boots, men’s and women’s golf shoes, men’s 
football and Rugby boots). 

36. Egypt—G. Panas & Co., 31 Sharia Nebi 
Daniel, Alexandria, desire purchase quota- 
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tions on penicillium—5,000 vials of 100,000 
units each; weight of merchandise shipped 
should not be above 190 kilograms net or 220 
kilograms gross. 

37. Mexico—Sonora Mercantil, S. A., Ave- 
nida Pana-Americana No. 44, Agua Prieta, 
Sonoro, desire purchase quotations on 
white potatoes, 1945 crop—i100 metric tons 
(2,200 pounds), Idaho type preferred—egg- 
size up, to be packed in 100-pound bags. 

38. Philippines—Dr. Victor Buencamino, 
1026 Felix Huertas, Manila, is interested in 
the purchase of livestock—dairy cattle, Hol- 
stein, Jersey and Ayreshire; hogs—Berk- 
shire, Poland China, and Duroc Jersey; 
goats—Toggenber and Anglo-Nubian; poul- 
try—White Leghorns and Rhode Island reds; 
horses—mares suitable for breeding. It is 
requested that interested American exporters 
of livestock communicate with Dr. Buen- 
camino as soon as possible. 

39. South Africa—Enterprise Wholesalers 
(Pty.), Ltd., 76 Commercial Road, Durban, 
desire purchase quotations on rayon, woolen, 
and cotton yarn and piece goods. 





Import Opportunities 


40. Colombia—Jose V. Arias Correa, 8—73 
Calle 12, Bogota. Product for export: Or- 
chid bulbs. 

41. Netherlands—Firma P. M. Tamson, 7 
Nieuwstraat, The Hague. Product for ex- 
port: Metal reels for the fishing sport. 





Pulpwood From Canada: 
CPA Makes Statement 


No decision will be reached on supple- 
mental increases of 1946 Canadian pulp- 
wood imports into the United States, 
above the 1,250,000-cord minimum quota 
recently established, until the close of 
the Canadian pulpwood season which 
usually terminates in June, the Civilian 
Production Administration announced 
December 7. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion emphasized that recent public state- 
ments that a 550,000-cord supplemental 
allocation for 1946 was considered likely, 
were without foundation. This figure, 
CPA said, was evidently based on the fact 
that a 550,000-cord supplemental alloca- 
tion had been made during 1945. 

Any decision on the amount of any 
Canadian pulpwood allocation rests with 
the Canadian Timber Controller, the 
Civilian Production Administration said. 

Pulpwood is still scarce, according to 
Canadian reports, largely in consequence 
of the woods manpower shortage. 





Brazilians Like U. S. Styles 

Exports of American fashions to Brazil 
will double during the months to come, 
predicts Jacques S. Peliks, owner of the 
Rio specialty shop “Canada de Luxe,” 
which also has a branch in Sao Paulo. 

Mr. Peliks, recently in New York on a 
business trip, says Brazilian women, par- 
ticularly the middle class, are an excel- 
lent market for American-made clothes. 
Import duties, he thinks, will be no bar 
to the demand for smart attire from the 
United States. 

{See the illustrated feature article “Latin 
American Markets for Women’s Outerwear” 


in the July 7, 1945, issue of ForrEIGgn CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 
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Disposal 


Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


Week Ended December 8 


Officials of the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner have met with 
top representatives of the petroleum, 
communications, and aviation industries 
to offer them information on pertinent 
fixed installations in Italy in which the 
United States has an investment and 
which have been or will be declared sur- 
plus, Thomas B. McCabe, Commissioner, 
has announced. 

These meetings, arranged by the Fixed 
Installations Division of FLC in cooper- 
ation with the Petroleum Administration 
for War, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, were purely informatory 
and exploratory to allow the industries 
to know in advance what may be offered 
and give them an opportunity to submit 
bids. 

After representatives of Government 
agencies had advised the industries of 
existing regulations, Col. Sidney Gru- 
neck, Director of the Fixed Installations 
Division, who presided, explained that 
FLC desired to give industry an oppor- 
tunity to bid on surpluses before any bulk 
sales were made to foreign governments, 
inasmuch as such sales are now under 
consideration by the FLC. 

Colonel Gruneck also pointed out to 
the industry officials that, if they would 
submit lists of their needs by foreign 
countries, these lists would be forwarded 
to the appropriate FLC Field Commis- 
sioners for immediate consideration. 
The industries were reminded at the con- 
ferences that, under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, they could not import 
into this country for use here any sur- 
pluses purchased overseas. 

After round-table discussions it was 
mutually agreed that the industries 
would have until December 15 to submit 
to FLC their indications of interest in any 
surplus in Italy. The businessmen were 
also informed that they would continue 
to be advised of pertinent fixed-instal- 
lations surpluses in other parts of the 
world through appropriate Government- 
agency facilities as they become avail- 
able. 

Colonel Gruneck in his remarks 
stressed the fact that this type of meet- 
ing in no way voided the established FLC 
procedure that all business must be con- 
ducted through the FLC overseas Field 
Commissioner in the area where the sur- 
plus is located. 

The meeting with the oil industry, the 
first of several with various industries, 
arranged by the Fixed Installations Di- 
vision of FLC in cooperation with the 
Petroleum Administration for War, was 
attended by 30 industry officials repre- 
senting the following oil companies: 
Standard-Vacuum, California Texas Oil 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Intava Incor- 


porated, Standard Oil of California, the 
Texas Co., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Gulf 
Oil Incorporation, and Asiatic Petroleum. 

The meeting with the aviatiton indus- 
try was attended by 17 industry officials 
representing the following organiza- 
tions: Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.; Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp.; Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Inc.; Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc.; Pan American Airways, Boeing 
Aircraft Co.; Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; Cur- 
tiss Wright Corp.; Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; and Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion. 

Fifteen industry officials representing 
the following organizations attended 
the meeting with the communications 
industry: Aeronautical Radio, Inc:; 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co.; Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Press Wireless, Inc.; Pan American Air- 
ways; American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; RCA Communications, Inc.; the 
Associated Press; and Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

Other Foreign Liquidation develop- 
ments included the announcement that 
purchases of war surplus stocks by 
UNRRA for the relief of the needy Euro- 
pean nations continue to dominate the 
buying of left-over military supplies in 
Europe. 

Of the total sales to date amounting 
to $40,671,085, UNRRA has bought $33,- 
401.279 worth of war surplus, ranging 
from 80-ton locomotives to wrapping 
twine for construction and rehabilitation 
work in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and the Nether- 
lands. The UNRRA sales are charged to 
the credit of $150,000,000 for the purchase 
of surplus stocks in the European Theater 
authorized by the U. S. Government for 
relief work in the countries to which the 
organization is committed. In order to 
make supplies available to UNRRA 
quickly, it was stipulated in their initial 
appropriations for international relief 
work that certain quantities of United 
States surplus goods overseas would be 
made available when war conditions per- 
mitted. 

New UNRRA purchases recently an- 
nounced by OFLC totaled $11,991,247. Of 
this amount $6,439,936 worth of Army 
cargo trucks and trailers, important 
quantities of tools, and a consignment of 
horses and mules are earmarked for 
Czechoslovakia. For Poland UNRRA 
purchased trucks to the value of $4,359,- 
031 and miscellaneous lots of blankets, 
tools, paint brushes, paint, and linseed 
oil worth $272,194. Holland’s share in- 
cluded trucks and trailers bought for 
$812,536 and G. I. sleeping bags costing 
$107,550. 

While sales to the European Govern- 
ments so far have been slow, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Luxembourg 


already have dipped into the market for 
some of the surplus stocks. Largest sale 
to a European Government so far was 
made to Belgium, which bought 48,009 
bales of cotton for $5,445,195, bringing 
that country’s total dollar purchases to 
$5,609,035. The cotton was brought in 
during the war for the manufacture of 
cloth for the Quartermaster Corps. 

Most important sale to France con- 
sisted of 15,421 tons of sheet steel, 
brought over for manufacture of jerri- 
cans, for which the French will pay $1,- 
267,621. This sale was effected under the 
terms of lend-lease which authorized the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner to 
complete sale of material contracted for 
prior to termination of lend-lease. The 
French will pay in dollars within 30 years. 

Switzerland came into the market with 
a purchase of 210 jeeps for $158,408, and 
Luxembourg’s initial buy consisted of 
clothing and ambulances for $16,875, 
Miscellaneous sales, consisting mainly of 
ambulances and other’ vehicles for 
American-supported organizations, in- 
clude: American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, $41,698; American Relief for 
France, $40,144; and International Res- 
cue and Relief Committee, $774. Sales 
of jeeps to American foreign news cor- 
respondents netted $21,190. 

Most European governments have 
shown an increased interest in the sur- 
plus stocks during the past month. Offi- 
cial groups from Norway, Sweden, Pol- 
and, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Finland, and the Soviet Union have 
visited the Paris headquarters of the 
OFLC to inspect stocks in France and to 
discuss terms and procedures. Negotia- 
tions leading to bulk sales of the surplus 
stocks in several countries are under way, 
and the completion of several over-all 
agreements are expected soon. 

In the meantime the Army is progress- 
ing with the gigantic job of inventorying 
its depots on the Continent and in the 
United Kingdom, despite handicaps 
brought about through redeployment of 
key personnel in many of the supply in- 
stallations. Surplus stocks declared to 
date amount to $460,857,376, of which 25 
percent covers rail and water transpor- 
tation equipment. As more stocks be- 
come available, and the machinery of 
the official buying agencies established 
within the European governments is per- 
fected, it is anticipated that purchases 
will show a sharp increase. The prob- 
lem of available dollar credits by the 
various governments, and the acceptance 
of limited amounts of local currencies in 
payment for surplus stocks, also enters 
the picture. Purchase of the stocks in 
large quantities by most foreign govern- 
ments depends to a great extent on the 
outcome of current negotiaitons for cred- 
its in Washington. 
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Under the present procedures estab- 
lished by the various European govern- 
ments, individual nationals are not per- 
mitted to buy surplus stocks direct from 
the OFLC. All prospective buyers, other 
than American agencies and charitable 
organizations supported by the United 
States, are required to place their re- 
quests for surplus stocks with the vari- 
ous professional and trade groups in each 
country. The French Council on Allied 
Surplus assembles all requests made by 
trade organizations in France. The 
Office of Mutual Aid acts as the buying 
agency of the Belgian and Luxembourg 
governments, and the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry serves as the official pur- 
chaser of surplus stocks for the Nether- 
lands. The various governmental agen- 
cies then rule on priorities and release 
the necessary dollar exchange to com- 
plete the transactions. 


Week Ended December 15 


The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner at Manila, P. I., has sold 
2.000.000 cases of surplus emergency 
army field rations to the U. S. Commer- 
cial Company for $12,500,000, making its 
largest sale in the Pacific to date, Thomas 
B. McCabe, Commissioner, has an- 
nounced. 

Included in the sale were 1,200,000 cases 
of 10-in-1 rations at $6.39 per case; 516,- 
875 cases of C rations at $6.11 per case; 
124,334 cases of K rations at $7.10 per 
case; and 40,841 cases of D rations at 
$20.15 per case. 

These rations will be distributed 
through established commercial chan- 
nels in the Philippines, thereby aiding 
business recovery while alleviating an 
acute food shortage among the civilian 
population, Mr. McCabe pointed out. 

Mr. McCabe also announced that the 
Central Field Commissioner at Manila 
sold surplus aircraft at $520,000 (in dol- 
lars), as follows: seventeen C—47s to the 
government of the Netherlands Indies 
for $340,000; five C-47 to the Philippine 
Air Lines for $100,000; and four C-—47s to 
the Far Eastern Air Transport for 
$80,000. 

FEAT is one of the two commercial 
airlines that operated in the western 
Pacific before the Japanese invasion of 
the Philippines. During the war it lost 
all of its equipment, and the purchase of 
surplus Army property is enabling it to 
resume business. FEAT has been in op- 
eration since November 15, making two 
trips daily to Panay. 

Philippine Air Lines, the other com- 
mercial line, expects to be flying regular 
runs by January 1, 1946. 

“The Philippine sales will be of prac- 
tical value in rebuilding the commerce 
of the islands,’ Mr. McCabe pointed out, 
“thereby proving that the same materials 
which assisted in the liberation of the 
Philippines are now fostering the rebirth 
of the Commonwealth.” 

The Dutch Government is expected to 
use the planes that they have purchased 
to repatriate prisoners liberated by 
American victories in Japanese-held 
areas. 

Other Foreign Liquidation develop- 
ments included the appointment of John 
W. Clarke, Chicago investment banker. 


675132-—45 
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as FLC Field Commissioner for Canada, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, Ber- 
muda, and the Bahamas. 

Headquarters of the new Field Com- 
missioner office will be maintained at 
FLC headquarters in Washington, Mr. 
McCabe said, and a suboffice will be es- 
tablished at Ottawa, Canada, in the near 
future. Other suboffices may be set up 
in the area as warranted. 

Mr. Clarke, who has joined the Wash- 
ington staff of FLC and is now organiz- 
ing his own office personnel, recently was 
released from the Army, after attaining 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and serv- 
ing since 1943 with Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in Africa and Italy. He was 
controller of financial institutions in 
Rome, regional finance officer for Tus- 
cany, and senior finance officer of AMG, 
Fifth Army. 

He is president of the investment firm 
bearing his name and is on leave of ab- 
sence for duty with the Government. 
He has been prominent in Chicago and 
New York investment circles for the past 
25 years. 





U. S. Equipment Improves 
Brazil’s Rice 


American agricultural equipment and 
irrigation methods are responsible for the 
fact that rice cultivated in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul is superior in qual- 
ity to that in any other section of Bra- 
zil, largest producer of rice in South 
America, declared Paulo Annes Gon- 
calves, representative of the Rice Insti- 
tute of Rio Grande do Sul, in a recent 
interview at the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, in New York City. 

Mr. Goncalves, who has just completed 
an extensive tour of the United States to 
observe our methods, said that rice farm- 
ers in Rio Grande do Sul are making wide 
use of American tractors, threshing ma- 
chines, and, recently, big “combines” 
which cut and thresh in one operation. 
New machinery and replacements, he 
added, are now urgently needed as a re- 
sult of wartime curtailments in orders 
of such equipment from the United 
States. 





Wartime Losses of Swedish 
Merchant Marine 


Final figures of wartime merchant- 
marine losses just released by the Swed- 
ish Board of Trade show 235 vessels total- 
ing more than 546,000 gross tons lost. 
This figure includes 31 fishing smacks 
and one lifeboat from the Sveajarl, but 
not 25 ships that were seized by the Ger- 
mans. In all, 1,374 lives were lost. The 
Swedish State War Insurance Board has 
paid out approximately 400,000,000 
crowns (about $100,000,000 in compen- 
sation for vessels damaged or lost, and 
an additional 225,000,000 crowns for 
cargoes. 

Of the 1,374 persons who lost their 
lives, 346 were of other than Swedish 
nationality, including 4 marine pilots, 
18 passengers, and 1 Red Cross delegate. 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was re- 
sumed early in 1945. As before, it 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cluded both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 5, pictured above, deals 
with foodstuffs, fats and oils. It is 
available on subscription or single 
copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 
Field: Offices, a list of which ap- 
pears on the inside front cover. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Part 5. FOODSTUFFS, FATS, 
AND OILS 


MEAT IN THE TWO WORLD WARS 
. THE CUBAN Datry INDUSTRY 
. THE DEHYDRATION INDUSTRY IN 
CUBA 
. FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING AND 
PRESERVING INDUSTRY IN CUPA 


onr- 


aay 


5. SAUSAGE CASINGS 

6. Rick PRODUCTION TRENDS IN BRAZIL 

7. CUBAN POTATO PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 

8. NEw FLUE-CurRED ToBAcco ZONE IN 
BRAZIL 


9. Lear ToBpaccoO—Hi1GH-RANKING 
COMMODITY IN WARTIMES 

10. COMMODITY-DEPARTMENT POSITIONS 
ON WHOLESALE GROCERY ASSEM- 
BLY LINES 

11. FOREIGN TRADE IN BEVERAGES AND 
BEVERAGE MATERIALS 


Write for a sample copy. 























Also included are a considerable number 
of Swedish passengers. It should be re- 
membered, however, says the Board of 
Trade, that certainly some hundreds of 
Swedish seamen lost their lives in Allied 
service aboard non-Swedish vessels. 
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Greece 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Athens) 


Despite further signs of improvement 
in industry and agriculture, the infla- 
tionary Movement which revived in Au- 
gust continued at an accelerated pace in 
late October and early November. Both 
the volume of currency, resulting largely 
from the current Government deficit, 
and the commodity price level mounted 
rapidly. Only the remarkable adapta- 
bility of the Greek people made it possi- 
ble for economic activity to continue 
with little deterioration and even some 
gains as compared with earlier months. 

Industry showed some seasonal im- 
provement during October, but further 
revival was retarded by such continuing 
factors as currency instability and lack 
of agreement between the Government 
and manufacturers on details of pricing 
and distribution. Building materials 
were in active demand, and increases 
were reported for the output of cement, 
lime, bricks, and roofing tile. The tex- 
tile industry was still engaged almost 
exclusively in the processing of UNRRA 
cotton and wool for the account of the 
Greek Government. Cotton textile out- 
put reached 40 percent of prewar and 
wool (chiefly spinning) 25 percent. 
Flour milling was at capacity levels and 
oilseed pressing increased in volume; 
various other food and related indus- 
tries, such as brewing, ice manufacture, 
and canning, reported seasonal declines. 
Production of chemical fertilizers con- 
tinued at about one-third of prewar. 
Glass output declined slightly to an esti- 
mated 54 percent of normal; only con- 
tainers were being produced and no 
sheet glass for the time being, Cigarette 
output in the Athens area stood at 10 
percent more than normal. 

The Greek Government undertook 
several steps designed to assist agricul- 
tural interests. These included (1) plans 
to import 500 to 1,000 tons of carbon 
disulphide to supplement the local short 
supply of this chemical, used in the ex- 
traction of oil from olive kernels; (2) the 
importation of 2,000 tons of barley and 
oat seed from Turkey, to help in reliev- 
ing the shortage for winter and spring 
seeding; (3) the purchase of feed grains 
to alleviate the short feed supply this 
winter; and (4) the provision of credit 
by the Bank of Agriculture to the Greek 
Fig Office for the purpose of repairing 
war-damaged fig-sterilizing plants. The 
harvesting of olives began with pros- 
pects for a crop of approximately 100,- 
000 metric tons, comparing favorably 
with prewar years. A start also was 

_made on the citrus crop; the outlook was 
for a larger-than-normal crop of 
oranges, but the lemon crop was ex- 
pected to be somewhat smaller than pre- 
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war. Continued rains in the small-grain 
areas contributed favorably to growing 
conditions for newly seeded grain crops, 
and prospects for further seeding were 
good. UNRRA recently imported 4,000 
metric tons of seed wheat from Cyprus, 
and plans to obtain an additional 5,000 
tons from Turkish Thrace are reported. 
Although this seed will arrive somewhat 
late in the season, seeding can continue 
until about December 10 with fair pros- 
pect of success. 

Reports of Government revenues and 
expenditures during October indicated 
a further deterioration in the financial 
situation. Tax revenues from all sources 
increased, but these gains were offset by 
increased expenditures which more than 
consumed current income for the month 
and added more than 20 percent to 
the cumulative deficit since Novem- 
ber 1944. Proceeds from the sale of re- 
lief supplies also increased, but, in view 
of various outstanding changes con- 
nected with distribution, it appeared 
that net income from this source had 
been negligible. To cope with these in- 
flationary trends the new Government, 
which took office November 1, announced 
a series of measures, including more 
than doubling the price charged to the 
public for relief supplies; substantial in- 
creases in excise taxes on cigarettes, 
amusements, and luxuries; and a pro- 
gram to obtain very much larger 
amounts from taxes on war profits and 
related sources. In this manner the 
Greek Government hopes to realize 
about 142,000,000,000 drachmas ($284,- 
000,000), which is the latest estimate of 
Government expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1946. 

Aside from purely budgetary consid- 
erations, the Government was also con- 
cerned with other inflationary factors, 
such as support remittances and phil- 
anthropic contributions from abroad, 
Allied military expenditures’. in 
drachmas ,and credit extensions by the 
Bank of Greece which contributed to an 
expansion in circulation (63,000,000,000 
drachmas on November 5, 1945, com- 
pared with 41,000,000,000 on August 31) 
without increasing the volume of goods 
available. To cope with this condition, 
it was announced that commercial im- 
ports would be facilitated, and that im- 
porters could deposit drachmas, in ad- 
vance, for the full value of approved or- 
ders, with the assurance that the Bank 
of Greece would provide the official 
equivalent in foreign exchange to effect 
payment abroad. This measure was cal- 
culated not only to increase the supply 
of merchandise, but also to remove bank 
notes from circulation. It also per- 
mitted, for the first time since the war, 
forward purchases of foreign exchange 
to be used exclusively in payment for 
imports. Because of the wide margin 
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between domestic and foreign price 
levels on the basis of official exchange 
rates, a surcharge of 110 percent was 
placed upon foreign exchange for pri- 
vate imports of foodstuffs, books, and 
periodicals, 125 percent for raw mate- 
rials and fuel, and 150 percent for other 
merchandise. 

Commodity prices rose even more rap- 
idly than bank-note circulation, a)- 
though living costs were restrained some- 
what by low fixed prices for UNRRA sup- 
plies and by laws restricting rentals. In 
the Athens area the cost-of-living index 
reached 2055 on October 30 (1939100) 
as compared with 1942 at the end of Sep- 
tember. Free market prices rose nearly 
15 percent more during the first half of 
November. To offset these price ad- 
vances, the Government announced that 
its employees would receive salary in- 
creases of 127 to 150 percent as com- 
pared with the rates of compensation in 
September. 

Relief operations faced formidable dif- 
ficulties with the approach of winter. 
Domestic production in 1945 covered only 
about one-half of the country’s norma] 
food requirements, in contrast to a pre- 
war proportion of about 80 percent. In 
addition to chronic transport problems 
and world shortages of various items 
needed, there was also the absence ‘of a 
comprehensive rationing system which 
would fully utilize domestically produced 
food. Local food nevertheless moved 
into the urban markets despite the need 
for it in rural areas. UNRRA continued 
its efforts to equalize the shortages, in 
cooperation with the Government, by re- 
stricting distribution of relief foodstuffs 
in areas where domestically produced 
food was available. The basis of alloca- 
tion by districts continued to be a target 
of 2,000 calories per person per day, in- 
cluding both domestic and imported sup- 
plies. Clothing shortages continued to 
be almost as serious as in the case of 
food, but the situation with regard to 
other relief supplies was better. 


Canada 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ottawa) 


Industrial production and employ- 
ment, as well as the general physical 
volume of business, continued at lower 
levels during November, according to 
preliminary estimates. Industrial re- 
conversion appeared to be progressing 
more rapidly than anticipated, but re- 
sumption of full civilian production was 
delayed by shortages of basic raw ma- 
terials. The labor situation received 4 
temporary setback at the end of the 
month when the union rejected a plan 
offered by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour for settlement of the 3-month- 
old strike at the Ford plant at Windsor. 
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Amore comprehensive public-works pro- 
gram was discussed by Parliament as 
a means of relieving unemployment dur- 
jng the transition period and of speed- 
ing up the postwar reconversion 
program, although no definite program 
was announced. 

Wartime commodity controls were fur- 
ther reduced, several more control ad- 
ministrations were liquidated, and the 
Department of Munitions and Supply— 
one of the two principal wartime control 
agencies—was formally merged with the 
Department of Reconstruction. Prac- 
tically all of the controls restricting pro- 
duction have been removed although 
about 50 production and distribution 
controls remain, as compared with about 
300 a year ago, to assure distribution of 
commodities stillin short supply. Export 
controls have also been sharply reduced. 
Price and wage controls are the two 
principal categories remaining substan- 
tially unchanged, although with con- 
tinued prospects of early easing in the 
case of price control. 

Business conditions have been irregu- 
lar, with some activities continuing at 
record or near record highs. Carloadings 
in October at 341,000 were 13.7 percent 
more than those in September and 
reached an all-time monthly high. Rev- 
enue freight tonnage moved, at 9,886,000 
tons, also set an all-time record and was 
10.8 percent more than in September. 
Wholesale and retail trade was brisk in 
most parts of the country despite con- 
tinuing shortages of many consumer 
items. The dollar volume of depart- 
ment-store sales in October was 10 per- 
cent more than in September and 15 per- 
cent more than in October a year ago, 
the latter increase being due partly to 
one more business day this year. On an 
average daily sales basis and with adjust- 
ment for normal seasonal movements, 
the department-store sales index de- 
clined from 205.3 in September to 189.4 in 
October (1935-39 100). Collections were 
reported good and payments generally 
prompt or better. Commercial failures 
in the third quarter totaled 32 compared 
with 34 in the second quarter, and 51 in 
the third quarter of 1944. 

New data prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show that Canadian 
net national income rose steadily from 
$3,960,000,000 in 1938 to $9,704,000,000 in 
1944. Gross national product and gross 
national expenditure are reported in the 
form of balanced accounts with totals 
rising from $5,060,000.000 in 1938 to 
$11.727,000,.000 in 1944. Total salaries 
and wages paid in 1944 are estimated at 
$4 816,000,000, an increase of nearly 90 
percent as compared with the 1939 total 
of $2,555,000.000 and of 3.5 percent com- 
pared with the 1943 total of $4,654 000,000. 
The recently published official index of 
wage rates in 1944 stands at 144.9 on the 
1935-39 base—that is, 44 percent more 
than the pre-war level. 

With the housing situation continuing 
acute, building construction has ‘been at 
substantially more than normal seasonal 
levels. Building permits in October is- 
sued by municipalities reporting to the 
Government totaled $18,999 903, a small 
decline from September but 59 percent 
more than in October last year. Permits 
were reported for 2,°25 new housing units 
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compared with 1,776 in October 1944, 
these figures representing approximately 
one-half of the Dominion total. The 
Federal licensing control of construction 
was ended December 4, but in view of 
the shortage of materials, priorities for 
Federal housing projects for veterans 
will be maintained. 

The level of exports has been falling 
in recent months because of the sharp 
contraction of shipments of war mate- 
rials. October exports to the United 
States valued at $88,438,000 (Canadian) 
compare with $123,039,000 in October last 
year, and exports to the United King- 
dom, at $56,321,000, were almost exactly 
halved in the same comparison. Con- 
siderable concern has been expressed in 
business and official circles at the string- 
ent restrictions placed by the United 
Kingdom on imports from Canada. The 
prospect of materially reduced exports to 
that large market, and possibly to other 
sterling areas, for an indefinite period, 
has stimulated interested in prospects for 
enlarging Canadian trade elsewhere, in- 
cluding particularly Latin America. 
This trend was stimulated by the Novem- 
ber conference in Ottawa of all Canadian 
trade commissioners in Latin America. 
Considerable publicity was also devoted 
to the desirability and even necessity of 
increasing substantially Canadian im- 
ports from the United Kingdom and 
other sterling areas. Withdrawal of all 
budget tariff changes, some of which pro- 
vided for increased import duties, was 
generally interpreted as confirming the 
Government’s announced liberal foreign- 
trade policy. 

With Parliament in session, new and 
proposed legislation attracted particular 
attention. 

A resolution to approve the Bretton 
Woods agreements was introduced into 
the House of Commons toward the end 
of November, as was a measure to amend 
Part II of the Export Credits Insurance 
Act by increasing from $100,000,000 to 
$750,000,000 the authorized maximum of 
loans and guaranties to Allied coun- 
tries, the original $100,000,000 having 
been exhausted. It was explained offi- 
cially that the larger sum is still ex- 
clusive of credit arrangements with the 
United Kingdom which are yet to be 
negotiated. 

There was widespread discussion of the 
Emergency Powers bill, to continue into 
peacetime the Government's plenary 
powers under the War Measures Act, the 
statutory authority for most wartime 
control legislation. A redrafted bill was 
finally passed early in December. 

Another measure passed was a Gov- 
ernment bill establishing a central mort- 
gage and housing corporation with a 
capital of $25,000,000 to administer the 
National Housing Act and to assist mort- 
gage companies in home financing. 
Plans for the inauguration of three im- 
portant international air services by 
Trans-Canada Airlines Limited to the 
United Kingdom, to the West Indies, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. and to 
the Pacific area, were announced in con- 
nection with debate on the bill to in- 
crease the capital of T. C. A. from $5,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. This bill, as well as 
a bill amending the Aeronautics Act, was 
passed by the House of Commons. 
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The report of the Royal Commission 
on Taxation of Cooperatives (McDougal 
Commission) was laid before Parliament 
and published toward the end of the 
month. The report recommends re- 
visions of the tax laws to put coopera- 
tives and their competitors on a more 
uniform basis, but with patronage divi- 
dends under specified conditions deduc- 
tible for income-tax purposes. Contin- 
ued tax exemption for credit unions is 
recommended, subsect to certain clarify- 
ing provisions. Mutual insurance com- 
panies engaged in fire, casualty, and au- 
tomobile business would be subject to 
ordinary taxation with exemptions for 
small mutual insurance groups receiving 
50 percent or more of premium income 
from insurance of farm or other prop- 
erty not protected by fire-fighting or- 
ganizations and for groups engaged en- 
tirely in the insurance of churches, 
schools, or other religious or charitable 
property. 

Another report of widespread interest 
tabled in Parliament during the month 
was that of the Combines Investigating 
Commissioner on the status of interna- 
tional cartels or combines operating in 
Canada or having Canadian participa- 
tion. 

“Cooperative and constructive” dis- 
cussions were officially reported at a 4- 
day meeting of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Dominion Provincial Con- 
ference, consisting of the Prime Minister 
and the nine Provincial Premiers, which 
took place in Ottawa toward the end of 
the month. The Conference is to recon- 
vene January 28; in the meantime finan- 
cial and possibly other subjects of joint 
interest will be further examined by an 
executive committee. One of the sub- 
jects unofficially reported to have been 
discussed was the pending extradition 
treaty and protocol between the United 
States and Canada which, inter alia, 
would affect the sales promotion of Can- 
adian mining securities. 

Response to the Ninth Victory Loan 
was considered very gratifying, the final 
total probably exceeding $2,000,000,000 
compared with the official goal of $1,500,- 


000,000. 
Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


Seasonal optimism was counterbal- 
anced in November by preoccupation over 
inflation and the more and more appar- 
ent trend toward a higher cost of living. 
Thus surface currents stimulating to 
business, most notable in the merchan- 
dising and consumer industries, were 
outweighed by social unrest following in 
ithe wake of the termination of the war. 

Commercial activity during November 
consisted principally of preparations for 
vuhe end-of-year festivities and the tour- 
ist trade which is one of Uruguay’s lucra- 
tive businesses. Tourist facilities were 
being improved and enlarged; the famous 
beach resorts along the southern coast 
of the country were experiencing a build- 
ing boom in anticipation of the most suc- 
cessful season in years. In an effort to 
attract more foreign visitors, announce- 
ment was made of the intention to sub- 
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Argentina 


Commodity Controls 


Sheep-Dip Preparations: Regulations 
Controlling Trade Issued.—Regulations 
establishing a control in Argentina over 
the trade in sheep-dip preparations were 
issued in Resolution No. 1.107 of March 
15, 1945, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of March 22. Trading in sheep-dip 
products which have not been controlled 
and approved by the Bureau of Livestock 
will be prohibited after September 15, 
1946. These products are subject to a 
test by the Office of Animal Pathology, 
and must then be registered with that 
office before they will be considered 
approved. 

Preparations whose applications have 
been presented up to March 31 will be 
tested in the period from April 1 to Sep- 
tember 15 in each year. (For 1945, the 
period for presenting applications was 
extended to May 15.) 

Applications for a test must be made 
to the office of Animal Pathology on the 
corresponding stamped paper, giving the 
following information: (a) Domicile; (b) 
the commercial name of the specific; ‘c) 
the address of the retail house, and that 
of the warehouse or manufacturing es- 
tablishment; (d) the proportion of the 
specific which must be used for prepar- 
ing the baths; (e) the kind of water in 
which the specific must be used (sweet 
or salt water): (f) the duration of the 
bath, which cannot exceed 1 minute; 
(g), the number of baths, which cannot 
exceed two: (h) the time which must 
elapse between baths, which cannot be 
less than 9 nor more than 14 days; and 
(i) the concrete formula of the specific, 
declaring the percentage of each active 
substance, and the total percentage of 
saponification or inert products which 
make up the specific. 

The interested person will also be re- 
quired to pay the expenses incurred by 
the test of the preparation (includes 
maintenance of animals during tests and 
fee for chemical analysis of the product), 
and must agree to the conditions re- 
quired in the present regulations. 

The sheep-dip preparation will be fur- 
nished by the interested persons in a con- 
tainer which will be sealed and stamped 
at the time it is received. At the time of 
the test, the amount of the sheep-dip 
preparation will be taken that is neces- 
sary for the test, plus three samples, 
which will also be placed in sealed and 
stamped containers, one of which will 
remain in the custody of the Testing 
Commission, another will be given to the 
interested party, and the third will be 
used for laboratory studies. 

The six required animals for the ex- 
periments, which must be supplied by the 
interested party, may be of any sex and 
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age, and must be affected by psoroptic 
mange. When the animals are received 


and found to have symptoms of psoroptic, 


mange by the Testing Commission, the 
bath test will proceed in conformity with 
the conditions (d), (e), and (f) specified 
in the application for the test. 

Betore the first bath and 30 days after 
this or after the second bath, as the case 
may be, a large lock of wool will be taken 
from each sheep subject to experiment 
and will be turned over to the Office of 
Wools, which will report on the action of 
the medicament on the wool as regards 
its structure, elasticity, resistance, and 
tinctorial effects. 

The Testing Commission will make the 
examinations which it believes advisable, 
and if at the end of 30 days after effect- 
ing the bath or baths it finds the animals 
completely cured, it shall rule as to the 
efficacy of the product. When the effi- 
cacy of the specific has been established 
by the Testing Commission and the ex- 
actness of the formula has been verified 
by the chemical analysis, the Bureau of 
Livestock will approve it and the Office 
of Animal Pathology will give the in- 
terested party a certificate showing the 
results obtained, mentioning the species 
for which it was tested and how the test 
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Boys Help Rebuild Britain 


Our cover picture this week 
shows boy bricklayers at work on 
a school nursery block in Britain— 
one very small phase of recon- 
struction in that country. Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Works laid the 
commemorative stone of the 
80-foot-long, one-story nursery 
school block to be built by boys at | 

| 





Chatham for the Kent Education 
Authority. Twenty-four boys, aged 
from 14 to 16, made up the young- 
est building team in Britain, under 
the Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council. All were paid 
regular trade-union rates. The 
picture has been courteously fur- 
nished by the British Information 
Services. 
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was made. On the certificate which js 
granted must be stated the method of 
analysis to be followed and the minimum 
contents of the principal active ingre- 
dient per liter which the solution for the 
bath must contain. 

Products which have been approved 
previous to this resolution, but which do 
not conform to its requirements with re. 
gard to the time of immersion or interva] 
between baths must be presented for g 
new test, the previous approval lapsing 
by September 15, 1947. 

The Office of Animal Pathology will, 
when deemed necessary, control the ap- 
proved specifics. If, in these contro] 
tests, substitution of the approved for- 
mula is verified, or inefficacy of the same, 
the approval will cease to be valid. 

Products which have been rejected be- 
cause of finding live ticks on the animals 
after the baths, or because of intoxica- 
tion, burns, or other conditions attribu- 
table to the specific, cannot be presented 
for a new test in the same testing period, 
and some noticeable modification must 
be made in its chemical formula before 
it will be tested in another period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Functions of National Bureau of En- 
ergy Increased.—The Argentine National 
Bureau of Energy, established in 1943 has 
been given additional legal powers and 
will now include various other govern- 
ment agencies including the Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (National Oi] 
Fields) , according to Decree No. 22,389/45 
of September 20, 1945, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of September 29. 

Among the many functions assigned to 
this Bureau, in conformance with plans 
made by the Executive, will be the regula- 
tion of the production, distribution, and 
consumption of electric energy and of all 
combustibles existing in the country, of 
any source, origin, or tenure, and the 
carrying out of the dispositions adopted 
toward this end. It shall propose to the 
Executive the treatment of imports and 
exports of combustibles and of electric 
energy. It shall also take part in studies 
and trade agreements regarding Argen- 
tine international commerce relating to 
any form of combustibles or energy. 

All machinery, materials, utensils, 
tools, and elements necessary for the 
development of the National Bureau of 
Energy or its dependent entities will be 
imported into Argentina free of all im- 
port duties 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas on Cut Tobacco From 
Sterling Sources Established.—Effective 
July 1, 1945, Australian import quotas 
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on cut tobacco, not suitable for the man- 
ufacture of cigarettes, from the sterling 
area were established at 100 percent on a 
weight basis. The quantities of importa- 
tions from sterling and _ nonsterling 
sources during the year ended June 30, 
1940, may be combined for the purpose of 
determining a quota to permit importa- 
tion from sterling sources only. 

Export-Control Regulations for Vari- 
ous Commodities Amended.—The expor- 
tation from Australia of antiques, works 
of art, dressed fur skins and goods manu- 
factured from fur skins, jewelry, plati- 
num, watches with cases of precious 
metal, pearls, precious and semiprecious 
stones, and postage stamps to approved 
destinations by all means of transporta- 
tion except post are subject only to com- 
pliance with the usual customs require- 
ments on S2ptember 7, 1945, and there- 
after, according to Customs Proclamation 
No. 635. Previously, these goods were 
prohibited from being exported unless a 
written consent was first obtained from 
the Minister of Trade and Customs. 

The regulation provides that, with the 
exception of postage stamps, the above- 
listed commodities exported by mail from 
Australia to any country and having in 
each case a value in excess of £A5 now 
require export licenses. It further states 
that postage stamps having in any one 
consignment a total value of more than 
£A5 and exported by post to nonsterling 
countries, which includes the United 
States, are also covered by the export- 
license regulations. 

All other merchandise exported by mail 
except that mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs, and osmiridium, osmium, 
and iridium are still exempted from the 
application of the National Security (Ex- 
change Control) Regulations unless the 
Minister of Trade and Customs deter- 
mines that the exportation of any par- 
ticular goods through the post shall be 
subject to export control. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Two Branch Air Lines Discontinued 
Temporarily.—Servicos Aéreos Cruzeiro 
do Sul Ltda. announced in October 1945 
the discontinuance of two short branch 
air lines in northern Brazil. One of these 
operated a one-flight-a-week service be- 
tween Fortaleza and Sao Luiz, Maranhao, 
via Terezina, Piaui, and other interior 
towns of the States of Piaui and Ceara. 
The other was a weekly service between 
Sao Luiz and Carutapera, Maranhao. 
When planes are available the company 
plans to resume these flights. 


British East 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Statement of East African Import- 
Control Policy.—The East African Pro- 
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duction and Supply Council has issued a 
statement, published in the Gazette of 
the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika 
for August 3, of the import-control policy 
to be followed in that area. The state- 
ment constitutes a clear definition of 
policy, and it warns traders that con- 
tinuation of some wartime regulations is 
still necessary under existing conditions. 

The objects of control, according to the 
announcement, have been regulation of 
the volume of imports in accordance with 
available shipping space and available 
supplies in producing countries, assur- 
ance of equitable distribution of supplies 
in the area, and conservation of hard 
currencies. Controls are to be continued 
for the following reasons: (a) Export 
control on a quota basis and in accord- 
ance with approved programs is still in 
force in the supplying countries for an 
important range of commodities and 
East Africa must bring its import pro- 
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gram into line if supplies are to be ob- 
tained; (b) the availability of shipping 
shows no improvement and a period of 
extreme stringency is ahead; (c) there 
is no change in the currency situation. 
Progressive relaxation will be possible, 
it is stated, as the oversea supply posi- 
tion improves. Some relaxation is al- 
ready being accomplished through the 
issue of licenses freely in respect of firm 
offers to importers of supplies in which 
currency considerations are not involved 
and for which space is provided in the 
shipping program. Schedule A of the 
notice to importers specifies that any 
goods not mentioned in schedule B for 
which firm offers have been received by 
importers “will be licensed to any ap- 
plicant subject to currency considera- 
tions and with an appropriate shipping 
priority.” The class of shipping priority 
granted will depend on thc essentiality 
of the goods concerned and on the quan- 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Foreign Trade as a Postwar Career 


What are the prospects for our postwar foreign trade? What job oppor- 
tunities does it offer? What experience is required? What educational 
background should you have? And what are the personal qualifications you 
will need? 

It is clear today that if we are to avoid the mistakes of the past and build 
a healthy postwar foreign trade on a sustained basis, we must make certain 
that our dealings abroad prove beneficial to our foreign customers as well as 
to ourselves. The only way to insure this mutual benefit is to conduct a 
well-balanced, two-way trade. 

Let us think for a moment how this balance can be achieved. Our expand- 
ing exports will occupy one side of the international scale. On the other 
side must go the major source of dollars—imports—and they, also, must 
expand. But we’ll concede that they won’t equal our exports by a consid- 
erable amount. The difference, then, must be made up somehow. The most 
logical means are through wisely conceived investments that prove mutually 
beneficial to the debtor and creditor, and through payment for foreign serv- 
ices, such as travel, shipping, and insurance. 

This is the broad pattern that we as a Nation must follow if the long-run 
prospects for our postwar world trade are to prove profitable. If it is fol- 
lowed, there can be no doubt of the career opportunities in this fascinating 
field. For it will take many well-trained, intelligent, and enthusiastic men 
to conduct the many phases of our expanded international trade. 

* * If you should go into foreign trade, I strongly urge that you 
form the habit early of taking advantage of the many services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Let me repeat that phrase—if you should go into foreign trade. Only you 
can decide whether you should or not. But I can suggest a way to help you 
reach a decision. It is by self-analysis. And this means you must honestly 
examine yourself. First, you must make certain that you have the proper 
background—the knowledge. It is quite likely that you will lack much of it 
right now. But are you willing to work hard to acquire it? Have you the 
tenacity of purpose plus the essential curiosity to make you everlastingly 
explore for more knowledge? 

Last of all—and most important—do you have an abiding enthusiasm for 
foreign trade? Or, are you thinking along these lines: “Foreign trade cer- 
tainly looks like a good racket. We're out to expand our trade far beyond 
prewar figures, and it ought to be an easy way to make money.” Or, you may 
be entirely altruistic and feel that our postwar world trade needs a bright 
young fellow like you if we are to reach our goals and thus maintain maximum 
production and employment here at home. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that neither of these reasons should 
sway you. In the final analysis, you should be a foreign trader only because 
of a strong and genuine desire—not by any accident, guesswork, or high- 
minded belief. If you analyze yourself honestly and find that you have this 
sort of desire and enthusiasm, then you should plan your career accordingly. 
For you should have the makings of a successful foreign trader. 


(From an address by George C. Payne, Manager of Chicago Regional Office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, delivered at the Job-Finding 
Forum of De Paul University.) 
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tity known to be already on order. In 
some cases new “S. M.” licenses will be 
issued which carry no shipping priority 
whatever. 

Schedule B items will be licensed only 
to applicants with a past performance 
in the importation of similar goods and 
in accordance with their established im- 
port quotas. It is considered equitable 
by the Council that when goods cannot 
be freely ordered, for reasons outside 
East African control, the supplies which 
are available should be distributed im- 
partially among those who made a busi- 
ness of importing them in the past. 

Schedule B includes the following cate- 
gories: Foodstuffs (with certain excep- 
tions such as baking powder, biscuits, 
infant foods, malt and meat extracts, 
some seasonings and spices, and vitamin 
preparations) ; textiles; agricultural and 
hand tools; chemicals—coal-tar deriva- 
tives, tar, pitch, and naphthalene; mis- 
cellaneous items such as iron and steel 
(South Africa), lamps, motor vehicles, 
medicinal and photographic requisites, 
optical goods, paints and varnishes, re- 
frigerators, certain sporting goods, soaps, 
typewriters, tires and tubes, motor spares 
(U. S. A.), oils and greases (U. S. A.), 
nets and twine (South Africa) , and paper 
(South Africa). 

Policy on Importation of Motor Ve- 
hicles—In the case of motor vehicles, 
all East African requirements in respect 
of 1945 have been definitely placed as 
firm offers with the Ministry of Supply 
for delivery on government account. It 
is not proposed to issue import licenses 
for vehicles to be delivered this year 
except in cases in which local agents 
have firm offers from United Kingdom 
manufacturers from 1945 production. 

It is intended that all motor-vehicle 
requirements for delivery in 1946 shall 
be obtained through normal commercial 
channels under import licenses. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The repatriation of 6,000 Barbadian 
workers who had been employed in the 
United States on contract began during 
the third quarter of 1945, 1,800 having 
been returned in September. The ter- 
mination of this employment and the 
cessation of remittances from _ these 
workers to the island coincided with the 
demobilization of military personnel who 
also remitted large sums of money dur- 
ing the war. These sources of income 
assisted materially in maintaining re- 
tail trade at a high level during the past 
4 years. 

The government’s index of the cost of 
living was 187 during July and August, 
representing a slight increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. Com- 
pared with September 1939, for which 
period the base is 100, the cost of living 
rose 87 percent, although the cost of 
food rose only 63 percent. The con- 
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Netherlands’ Foreign Trade 
Increasing 


In line with a program for the 
purchases abroad on behalf of 
the Netherlands allocated 2,000,- 
000,000 guilders ($756,000,000) for 
purchases abroad on behalf of 
Dutch industries and commerce for 
the second half of this year, says 
a release by the Netherlands In- 
formation Service. 

Industry’s demands will total 
1,200,000,000 guilders, and food im- 
ports will account for 800,000,000. 
However, many of the purchases 
will not be delivered until early 
1946, so the sum actually covers 
Dutch requirements until June 
1946. 

Despite shortages of all kinds, the 
Netherlands—in accordance with 
the “revitalization of trade’ pro- 
gram—has begun the export of 
many commodities. Already re- 
leased for export is coal, while the 
latest announcement from The 
Hague mentions seed potatoes as an 
export item. 

Long known as the worlds largest 
exporter of seed potatoes, the coun- 
try is now forced to ration the ex- 
port of this product because of 
shortages of supplies and large de- 
mands at home. Rationing ranges 
from 65,000 tons for France to 1,000 
tons allotted to Brazil. Before the 
end of the year, exporters hope to 
partially satisfy all demands for 
this item. 





























trolled price of flour was increased on 
September 10, 1945, from 1 to 6 cents per 
pound. The rise was due to the end of 
the war and the consequent cessation 
of flour shipments from Canada under 
mutual aid. 

The outstanding event during the 
quarter was the Caribbean Labour Con- 
ference held in Barbados in September, 
which was the first conference of this 
type ever held with full representation 
of the British West Indian colonies, as 
well as of British Guiana and of Surinam. 
A constituticn was approved for a per- 
manent organization known as_ the 
Caribbean Labour Congress. 

Efforts were inaugurated during the 
third quarter to revive and develop the 
tourist trade in Barbados. The Office of 
the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies held an in- 
formal conference in September, which 
was attended by representatives from 
Jamaica, the Windward Islands, Trini- 
dad, and British Guiana. It was agreed 
that there should be a regional approach 
to the problem of developing tourism and 
that a tourist bureau should be formed 
for the West Indies. 

The value of exports from Barbados 
during the first half of 1945 totaled 
£1,344,173 as compared with £1,033,439 in 
the corresponding period of 1944. The 
increase in price of sugar, the principal 
export, was responsible for part of the 
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expansion in trade, but there was also 
an increase of 15,755 tons, equivalent to 
nearly 40 percent, in the volume of sugar 
exports. 

Exports of rum were slightly above 
those for the corresponding period of 
1944, while exports of molasses regis- 
tered a large decrease and shipments of 
cotton were small. 

The value of imports into Barbados 
during the first half of 1945 increaseq— 
to £1 186,589 from £1,075,891 during the 
first half of 1944. The principal items of 
importation with values were as follows: 
Feed for animals, £49,569; cotton piece 
goods, £129,979; flour and corn meal, 
£131,718; rayon piece goods, £57,322: 
meat, £111,460; machinery, £50,203; and 
wood and timber, £77,909. 

Weather conditions were favorable for 
the growth of all crops throughout the 
third quarter of 1945. 

The sugarcane crop was in excellent 
condition and growth was good during 
the third quarter of 1945. Ratoons, 
however, were not in as good condition 
as in recent years. Because of labor 
difficulties, many fields were cut late and 
the growth of ratoons was delayed: in 
addition, laborers were not available for 
weeding and many fields were filled with 
grass. 

The harvesting of the 1945 sugar crop 
was completed during August and the 
yield was estimated at 118,500 tons. The 
prolonged reaping season, together with 
the large acreage damaged or destroyed 
by fire, not only caused a loss in tonnage 
of cane per acre but appreciably reduced 
the recovery of sugar in the factories, 
Despite these adverse factors, however, 
good tonnages were obtained in all dis- 
tricts of the island, and the general 
average was 32.8 tons of cane per acre. 
This production was surpassed only dur- 
ing the season of 1939, when the average 
was 34.7 tons. 

The distribution of cottonseed for 
planting began during the latter part of 
August. Increased plantings of yams 
and sweetpotatoes occurred during Au- 
gust and September, but the total acre- 
age was considerably below requirements. 

Barbados has a small pottery industry 
in the Scotland District, which makes 
pottery for domestic use and export. 
The industry was recently the subject of 
investigation by the Minor Industries 
Committee of Barbados Welfare, Ltd., 
with the assistance of the Government 
Analyst. Reports were encouraging and 
indicated possibilities of development. 
Local clays are suitable and available in 
unlimited quantities, while a great addi- 
tional advantage is the presence of a 
large supply of natural gas, which could 
be used in firing the kilns. 

An application has been approved by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
for a free grant of £3,000 under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
to be used to appoint a ceramist for a 
period of 2 years and to conduct experi- 
ments and investigations into the de- 
velopment of a pottery industry. The 
Legislature of Barbados has approved 
the scheme, and the project awaits the 
arrival in the colony of the ceramist, 
whose advice is required before ma- 
chinery is purchased. 
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Radiotelephone communication be- 
tween Barbados and Canada and be- 
tween Barbados and British Guiana was 
opened formally in September by Cable 
and Wireless, Ltd. A similar service is 
available to Trinidad. 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


Announcement was made during the 
third quarter of 1945 that the British 
Ministry of Food would continue to pur- 
chase all exportable surpluses of Trini- 
dad’s production of sugar through 1945 
and would extend this offer to the end of 
1947. This arrangement was not accep- 
table to local producers who believed 
that the guaranty should be extended to 
1950 since sugar is a ratoon crop, and 
that the price should be set at not less 
than the Cuban price. 

Cane subsidies paid by the government 
on plantings during 1943 totaled $204,050 
and were paid at the rate of $40 per acre. 
Of this amount, $78,823 were paid to 
farmers and $125,227 to owners of estates. 
Payments for plantings during 1944 were 
at the rate of $30 per acre and covered 
1,628 acres on farms and 960 acres on 
estates. 

Work on the government’s scheme of 
cacao rehabilitation continued. The de- 
cision of the World Cocoa Conference in 
London to encourage cacao research in 
West Africa and the West Indies pro- 
mised that additional assistance by the 
government will be extended to studies 
in Trinidad to develop a variety which 
is high yielding and witchbroom resis- 
tant. The incidence of this disease is 
increasing, and its absence is funda- 
mental in determining whether an estate 
qualifies for replanting. 

The government has not responded to 
the memorandum of the Agricultural 
Society issued in late September protest- 
ing for the fifth time the proposed policy 
of land allocation for Trinidad, which, 
since it was laid before the Legislative 
Council for discussion in December 1944, 
has been criticized. 

The Society alleged that the report has 
had a depressing effect among landown- 
ers, retarding rural building programs 
and the cultivation of new crops, and ac- 
cordingly has asked the government to 
reconsider its proposed policy and to 
respect existing private ownership and 
enterprise. Reaction is strongest among 
East Indians inheriting land from rela- 
tives who received their property from 
the government in lieu of return passage 
to India after completing terms of 
indenture. 

Between January and August 1945, 
Trinidad exported to other West Indian 
islands copra and copra products valued 
at $715,563, as compared with $252,942 
for the entire year 1944. This increase 
of nearly 200 percent is a result of favor- 
able weather conditions which helped 
promote a good crop, the lifting of export 
restrictions, and the British Caribbean 
policy of distribution of copra products 
within the area from islands with sur- 
pluses to those with shortages. 

It is estimated that production of 
copra in 1945 will reach 27,000,000 
pounds. Although this figure is less 
than the 29,312,640 pounds produced in 
1944, accumulated surpluses are expected 
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to permit continuance of exports from 
Trinidad. 

The acreage under rice cultivation in 
1945 increased to 22,000 from 19,000 in 
1944, but no increase in yield was fore- 
seen because of heavy rains which inter- 
fered with plantings and caused con- 
siderable floods during cultivation. 
More than 15,000 short tons of rice were 
harvested in 1944, and production this 
year may be less than that amount. 

The total acreage under food crops is 
greater than in 1944, which was a record 
year. Plantings of corn, eddoes, and 
dasheen were reduced, whereas those of 
tannias, sweet potatoes, and plantains 
were increased. 


INDUSTRY 


Production of petroleum remained the 
principal industry of the colony and 
capacity levels were maintained. 

The Local Industries Committee was 
reconstituted to permit a larger mem- 
bership to examine applications for gov- 
ernment assistance from persons de- 
sirous of developing existing industries 
and creating new ones to help relieve the 
growing unemployment problem of the 
colony. 

Trinidad Industries, Ltd., will appeal 
to the Committee for governmental con- 
sideration to establish a sawmill, with an 
anticipated capacity of 10,000 board feet; 
a grain mill, to produce 3,000 sacks of 
flour per month toward Trinidad’s an- 
nual requirement of 331,000 sacks of 196 
pounds each; and a cacao processing 
plant. The company proposes to use by- 
products of the grain mill and cacao 
processing plant to manufacture feed for 
animals. The functions of these manu- 











Paris Fair Functioning 
Again 


After a lapse of 4 years, the regu- 
lar Paris Fair was reopened this 
year. Each autumn from 1904 
until 1941 when it was closed be- 
cause of exigencies of war, this 
exposition of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial products 
has been an important annual 
event. 

While the 1945 exposition, for 
obvious reasons, did not approach 
previous standards, it served to 
show the latest types and designs 
in the field of mechanical appli- 
ances and equipment through 
some 4,500 displays, and it created 
an interest in the future revival of 
trade likely to be induced by the 
extensive array of materials 
shown. 

The machine-tool industry was 
well represented. Office machines, 
too, occupied a sizable space, and 
included more examples of United 
States types than of any other sin- 
gle group. The brief preparatory 
period, the distance, and lack of 
adequate transportation facilities 
contributed to the limited partici- 
pation by firms in this country. 
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facturing units are performed outside the 
colony at present. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The cost of living remained at 195 
(1935=100) during the third quarter of 
1945, being only 2 points less than the 
wartime peak for the colony, which was 
reached in April 1944. 

Heavy rains during September caused 
an overflow of the Maraval River in the 
residential district of Port-of-Spain, en- 
dangering the water supply of the city 
and necessitating excessive chlorination. 
The perennial question of substitute 
water sources was revived, but no satis- 
factory agreement was reached between 
the City Council and the government re- 
garding terms under which government- 
owned wells would be utilized. 

Rents remained at high wartime levels, 
and, despite the repatriation to the 
United K'ngdom of more than 100 civil- 
ian war workers who had been tem- 
porarily assigned to Trinidad, the hous- 
ing shortage continued. 

Requirements of flour for the colony 
were met and stocks remained adequate. 

Supplies of powdered milk were suffi- 
cient, but condensed milk, butter, and 
most oils and fats were scarce. The ar- 
rival of shipments of cheese was heralded 
by headlines in the local press. Supplies 
of fresh meat from Venezuela continued 
fairly constant, whereas supplies of 
frozen meat from Argentina were infre- 
quent, being governed by the limited 
availability ef refrigerated vessels. 

Supplies of locally grown food were 
maintained throughout the third quarter 
as the partial result of early rains and 
increased acreages. Fruit was plentiful 
and ground provisions were available in 
adequate quantities. Green vegetables 
were unusually well supplied. Prices 
continued to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

COMMERCE 


The supply of cotton textiles remained 
small and shipments arriving in the 
colony from Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States were usually 
sold within 3 days after they reached the 
retail market. 

Galvanized iron, lumber, hardware, 
and other building supplies were scarce 
and supplies continued uncertain. 

Licenses continued to be required on all 
imports from the United Kingdom. 
Businessmen and the local press agi- 
tated for revocation of this control on 
the basis that export licensing on certain 
merchandise is no longer required in 
England. 

PuBLIC WORKS 


A 5-year program for development was 
submitted to the government by the Hy- 
draulics Department calling for the ex- 
penditure of $12,000,000 for water supply 
and antimalarial work. . 

This estimate provided for continuing 
work on the Caura Dam, which was 
granted an additional $50,000 in July 
and $90,000 in September, after funds 
budgeted for construction in 1945 had 
been exhausted. 

Public-works programs submitted by 
other government departments for 1946- 
50 included the proposed expenditure of 
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$500,000 for development of the Piarco 
airport as an air terminus for trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Caribbean planes. 


LaBoR CONDITIONS 


Lack of materials and equipment for 
large-scale public works aggravated the 
unemployment problem, and the release 
by the United States Army of 250 local 
workers employed temporarily during the 
third quarter in connection with rede- 
ployment of troops in Trinidad in- 
creased materially the number of persons 
unemployed. The number of persons 
registering voluntarily with the Labor 
Bureau since August 7 was 1,578, of 
which only 74 were given employment. 
A general reluctance of registered per- 
sons to accept agricultural and domestic 
employment was observed. 

Unemployed local seamen, 200 of whom 
staged a demonstration on September 19, 
demanding governmental consideration, 
were reported to be preparing a petition 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
urging the immediate grant of unem- 
ployment relief. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


British West Indian Airways Ltd.. in- 
augurated service to British Guiana on 
September 6, and a schedule of two 
round-trip flights weekly was begun. 
Seaplane service by Pan American Air- 
ways to Georgetown was suspended in 
August. Delay in conversion of certain 
aircraft into passenger planes retarded 
the plan of Pan American Airways to 
add another daily fiight to and from 
Miami. 

Radiotelephone service between Trini- 
dad and Barbados was initiated Septem- 
ber 18, by Trinidad Consolidated Tele- 
phones, Ltd., in conjunction with Cable 
& Wireless, Ltd. 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene in Tankers: Duty Reduction 
Extended for 1 Year.—Kerosene im- 
ported into Chile in tankers, on which 
duty was reduced from 11.20 gold pesos 
per hectoliter to 7.50 pesos for 1 year 
until November 30, 1945, has had the re- 
duction continued in effect for another 
year from that date by Decree No. 4458 
of the Ministry of Finance, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 31, 1945. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The somber outlook in Shanghai, 
China, reported in the December 1, 1945, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, im- 
proved somewhat during the latter part 
of November, as reported in a telegram 
from the U. S. Commercial Attaché in 
Shanghai. Chinese National currency 
had firmed a bit vis-a-vis United States 
currency, while wholesale food prices 
and some consumer-goods prices slack- 
ened somewhat from the fantastic 
heights reached in recent weeks. Re- 
ported Chinese Government purchases 
up country of rice for Shanghai and the 
arrival of small shipments of cotton, 
petroleum products, and of United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation goods 
from the United States deflected local 
sentiment somewhat from its depressed 
views and goods-hoarding complex. 











The programs are designed: 


problems. 


the Caribbean. 


gram’s future operation. 





West Indian Radio Newspaper 


A significant and arresting activity in the field of international radio is_ | 
the “West Indian Radio Newspaper,” which is continuing its successful 
career. Sponsored by the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, the pro- 
gram originates each evening in Washington, D. C., and reaches the Carib- 
bean over the powerful short-wave transmitters of Station WRUW (operating 
on 11.73 megacycles in the 25-meter band) and Station WRUL (15.29 mega- | 
cycles in the 19-meter band) daily at 5:15 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. 


1. To help the peoples of the Caribbean to realize that their problems 
are a matter of interest and importance to Washington and London, and | 
that determined efforts are being made to solve them. 

2. To help the Caribbean peoples to help themselves in solving their own 


3. To help the British colonies and United States territories in the area 
see themselves in proper perspective to each other and to the rest of the | 
world, economically, culturally, and politically. 

The West Indian Radio Newspaper is now more than 3 years old and 
well past its thousandth consecutive performance. But the new year means 
more than respectable age to this unique broadcast beamed by short wave to | 
It means that a war project, begun by the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission in 1942, changes now, with the advent of 1946, to a 
peacetime project of cultural information, still under the same auspices. 

With the above ends in view, a “Caribbean news page” reports daily the 
latest news from all the lands in the area; talks are given on nutrition and 
the preparation of local food products, gardening, animal husbandry, health, | 
travel development, world history, and so on; and varied and appropriate 
entertainment features give lightness and balance to the whole. 

The director of the program, William W. Harris, visited a large part of 
the Caribbean area and collected information of great value to the pro- 
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RENEWED INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


A little more encouraging outlook in 
the domestic industrial situation de. 
veloped with the renewed operation of 
one or two flour mills and the prospect 
of local cotton mills operating more 
spindles following the arrival of cotton 
shipments. A further factor contribut- 
ing to a more encouraging outlook was 
the official announcement by the Alien 
Property Administration, that many fac- 
tories which had been seized by Japanese 
and by the Chinese puppet government 
would be returned to the rightful Chinese 
and Allied owners. These might take 
possession, it was reported, within 2 
weeks of application if no counterclaim 
had arisen. Spinning and weaving mills 
and dye houses; breweries; rubber fac- 
tories, tanneries; and iron foundries are 
involved in this return of property. It 
was also announced that 47 such plants, 
formerly held by collaborationists, were 
to be sold at auction. 


INFLATION CHECKED 


The decline in wholesale prices, which 
was as much as 15 percent for rice, 7 
percent for flour, and 28 percent for 
peanut oil, however, was not reflected in 
the retail markets. Consumers, there- 
fore, had not benefited, and most retail 
prices remained at a ruinous level con- 
sidering the current earning power of 
the local populace. That the actual and 
prospective arrival of goods from abroad 
tended, however, to bring down high 
prevailing prices for foreign merchan- 
dise is evidenced by the drop in price of 
a well-known brand of powdered milk— 
small hoarded prewar stocks of which 
were held at prices in local currency 
equivalent to US $8 per pound. News 
of the anticipated early arrival of fresh 
stock brought the price down to the 
equivalent of US $3 per pound, with the 
trend continuing downward. While this 
is an extreme example, it was expected 
that the tendency would be also reflected 
in prices of local food and other prod- 
ucts which had risen manyfold in the 
preceding 6 weeks. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCING IMPORTS 


Importers in Shanghai have been in 
a quandary as to how they may remit 
funds to United States shippers for goods 
arriving or afloat, on order, or to be 
ordered. Now the Central Bank of China 
has made provisions whereby Chinese 
with blocked accounts in the United 
States may turn over amounts drawn 
thereon to the Central Bank, in exchange 
for free money to be provided in the 
United States by the bank. It is under- 
stood that this arrangement would apply 
only to approved persons or firms, and 
for categories of imported merchandise 
considered essentials. Apparently no 
such accommodations would be granted 
for imports of nonessential merchandise 
on the Chinese Government’s wartime 
luxury list, for which exchange accom- 
modations were not provided under for- 
mer exchange-control regulations. Re- 
cent changes in Chinese trade controls 
permit the importation of items for- 
merly on the luxury list, but the proba- 
bility is that the importer would not be 
granted foreign exchange for the im- 
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portation of items considered to be un- 
necessary. The issuance by the United 
States Treasury Department on Decem- 
per 7, 1945, of General License No. 94, 
which provides relaxation of the freezing 
controls for current accounts, will facil- 
itate the financing of imports into China 
of United States merchandise. The 
problem of the transference of funds in 
payment for imports had greatly con- 
tributed to the difficulties of reestablish- 
ing normal trade in the liberated areas. 
United States dollar funds accruing to 
Chinese and others from the sale of 
Chinese exports abroad are now “cur- 
rent transactions” and are unfrozen. 
Existing blocked accounts of persons 
within licensed countries are not, how- 
ever, freed by this license. 


CURRENCY 


The United States dollar in terms of 
Fapi (Chinese National currency) 
dropped from a rate on the open market 
in Shanghai of between 1,400 and 1,500 
yuan to $1 in the week of November 12 
to November 17 to between 1,280 and 
1,400 yuan in the following week. Ex- 
change shop buying rates on Monday, 
November 26, was CN$1,290, as com- 
pared with CN$1,280 on the preceding 
Saturday. Exchange shop selling rates 
for United States dollars were about 
CN$20 higher than their buying rates. 
Business in gold bars of 10 troy ounce 
each was transacted on November 26 at 
CN$740,000, which at the rate of CN$1,300 
was the equivalent of US$570, compared 
with US$610 on the preceding Saturday. 


RENTS HIGH; COAL SCARCE 


Rental adjustments approved by the 
municipal authorities officially an- 
nounced in Shanghai on November 27 
were 40 times as much as the August 1937 
rental scale on residences, and 60 times 
that on shops in terms of local currency, 
to compensate for inflation. Actual ex- 
isting rental contracts were much higher 
because of shortages of space, and with 
key money in many cases at exorbitant 
heights. The authorities announced that 
this key money racket is to be prohibited 
and that offenders are to be fined 
CN$100,000. 

The coal situation was still serious. 
While about 2 months’ supply for the 
power company was on hand the latter 
part of November, or en route, all stocks 
in Chinwangtao docks were cleared and a 
further supply from the mines was du- 
bious. Householders were being asked 
approximately US$150 ‘or the equivalent 
in local currency) per ton for soft coal 
and $200 or more for hard coal. Avail- 
able stocks were limited and the pros- 
pects of getting adequate supplies were 
poor, because of dearth of bottoms of the 
type which could reach hard-coal supply 
sources. Reports of transportation con- 
ditions in the interior continued to be 
discouraging because of civil strife, and 
the shortage of vessels for inland and 
coastal navigation continued to be a 
handicap to economic recovery. 


CONDITIONS IN TIENTSIN 
Reports from Tientsin indicated that 


shortage of adequate transportation, 
poor communication services, run-away 
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inflation, and the lack of any interna- 
tional banking facilities have created a 
situation in that North China port simi- 
lar to conditions that face American 
businessmen in Shanghai. The illegal 
transfer of property since December 1941 
has further added to the problems that 
must be faced in restoring Tientsin to a 
condition wherein normal trade can be 
resumed. 

Further apprehension has been raised 
in the minds of foreign businessmen by 
reports in the local Chinese-language 
newspapers of November 14, 1945, that 
the Bureau of Social Affairs has pre- 
pared regulations governing the regis- 
tration of foreign and Chinese firms in 
order to facilitate inspection. No firm is 
permitted, the report stated, to com- 
mence business until the Bureau’s per- 
mission has first been obtained. Pending 
promulgation of the regulations—which 
requires approval of higher authorities— 
the Bureau of Social Affairs has in- 
structed the Bureau of Police to suppress 
any unregistered firm. 

Preliminary inquiries indicate that 
Tientsin stocks of assorted dressed bris- 
tles as of November 3, 1945, amounted 
approximately to 15,000 cases. These 
were said to be largely in speculators’ 
hands and of inferior quality, that is, 
badly dressed. The price on November 3, 
for the “short 55-case assortment” was 
about US$0.70 per pound. During the 
war the Japanese were interested only 
in bristles 24% inches and under; conse- 
quently, large bristle stocks in long 
lengths and assortments were bought up 
and dressed by speculators. Much of this 
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cargo is reported to be of poor quality and 
might even need redressing. 

No raw sheep’s wool whatever has been 
offered in the carpet trade since the 
Japanese surrender, indicating that the 
autumn clip in neighboring districts was 
being held in the producing areas. Un- 
safe transportation and the instability 
of prices and currency were probably 
important contributing factors. Doubts 
concerning the operation of the Govern- 
ment wool export monopoly, which has 
now been abolished, may also have dis- 
couraged the delivery of stocks to Tien- 
tsin. Severance of the Tientsin-Pukow 
line south of Tientsin and the interrup- 
tion of the rail line to Paotow, with dis- 
turbances in Inner Mongolia, also tended 
to keep raw wool out of Tientsin. Most 
of the stocks reported at the end of Octo- 
ber were in factories which had been 
operated for Japanese military purposes, 
hence it was presumed that these would 
be seized by the Chinese Government. 

Large-scale resumption of carpet 
weaving is not in sight for at least an- 
other 6 months, pending the resumption 
of wool deliveries and the reopening of 
normal trade channels. Only a few ex- 
porters hold stocks intact which were 
ready for shipment before the war. In 
many instances, especially true of non- 
Chinese Allied firms, carpets and hooked 
rugs on hand were seized by the Japanese 
and are now scattered, because of re- 
peated transfers by a series of buyers, or 
of “loans” to important Japanese Gov- 
ernment organizations and military- 
sponsored firms. Stocks of hooked rugs 
in the hands of speculators were said, 











New Industrial Survey of Brazil 


Brazil’s Welfare Statistical and Labor Service (Servico de Estatistica da 
Previdéncia e Trabalho) has just made an enlightening survey of Brazilian 
industry based on industrial firms. 

The survey covers the principal characteristics of 44,084 firms, with a total 
of 944,318 workers, and having an estimated total annual production of 
22,512, 552,000 cruzeiros ($1,125,627,600). This data excludes small shops and 
establishments with an annual production of less than 2,400 cruzeiros ($120). 

Food manufacturers are in the majority, with 14,464 establishments. 
Metallurgy is in second place, with 5.207 concerns. Other classifications are: 
Hides and skins, 4,207; clothing, 2,851; ceramics, 2,837; textiles, 2,275; chem- 
icals, 2,105; construction, 1,195; paper and cardboard, 261; and power, heat 
and light, 95. The survey lists 1,808 concerns as “unclassified.” 

Firms having the largest number of employees are headed by the following 
industries: Food, 170,194 employees; textiles, 255,454; metallurgical, 107,339; 
hides and skins, 77,258; construction, 67,611; wood and wicker, 65,696. 

Production value is rated as follows: Food, $438,600.000; textile, $208,- 
850,000; metallurgical, $108,700,000; chemical, $86,850,000; construction, 
$55,100 000. 

Excluding data from the State of Alagéas (which data was lost in a ship 
sunk by the enemy), the State of Sao Paulo ranks first in the industrial field 
with 11.557 establishments, 369,070 employees, and an annual production of 
$444 450,000. Next comes the Federal District, with 4,323 establishments, 
150,692 employees, and a production of $312.750,000. Rio Grande do Sul 
ranks third in industrial importance, followed by Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Minas Gerais. S&o Paulo accounts for 43.1 percent of the total number 
of workers in the country, 38.2 percent of the number of establishments, and 
39.4 percent of all Brazilian production. 

Capital invested in the various industries of the country amounts to $1,- 
779,786.350. Of the total amount of capital stock invested $892,050,000 is 
owned by Brazilians and $887,700,000 by foreigners. 

These figures do not include the capital of larger power, heat, and light 
concerns, which are outside the domain of the S. E. P. T. survey. More than 
49 percent of Brazil’s industrial capital is foreign-owned, says the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau, which releases the above information. 
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Hong Kong Open for Normal Trade 
Import Licenses To Be Required Temporarily 


The British military administration in Hong Kong announced on Novem- 
ber 24, 1945, that the colony is now open for normal trading, except for 
certain commodities in short supply, says a recent report from the United 
States Consulate General. The notice stated: 


Hong Kong is now open for normal trading except for a few commodities in short 
supply as specified below. With these exceptions, traders are at liberty to resume 
operations forthwith. For the time being a system of import licensing will be 
maintained, but it is hoped to operate it with the least possible interference. 
Applications for licenses can be made at the Imports and Exports Department. 
Facilities for the grant of foreign exchange outside the sterling area against im- 
ports are being arranged, and will be notified shortly. Grants of foreign exchange 
in respect of United States dollars, Swiss francs, and other hard currencies can be 
made only against imports which the administration has approved as essential to the 
colony’s rehabilitation. 

Arrangements for the return of professional men and staffs of firms previcusly 
established in Hong Kong are being considered in London, and it is hoped to make 
an announcement at an early date. 

Except insofar as they can be imported from local sources, commodities in respect 
of which the restrictions mentioned in paragraph 1 above apply are: rice, flour, 
canned meat, condensed milk, milk powder, pulses, salt, sugar, oil, seed fats, baking 
powder, yeast, hides, leather, and jute. 


The phrase “local sources’ reportedly means sources along the China 
coast, and the above products, being in short supply, are to be specially 
restricted so that the Hong Kong government may control their importation 
and distribution. It is planned to grant import licenses generously for 
goods essential to the rehabilitation of Hong Kong, but to restrict imports 
of luxury goods. 

At the end of November vessels were en route to Hong Kong from Aus- 
tralia, India, and Great Britain, and also from San Francisco, and local 
authorities stated that war damage to wharves and docks in Hong Kong 








would not interfere with discharge of vessels. 

















however, to amount to about 300,000 
square feet early in November, while one 
exporter had 159 cases ready for export 
if shipping space had been obtainable. 


PROBLEMS OF REHABILITATION IN TIENTSIN 


There are few skilled carpet weavers 
available in North China, so that revival 
of this trade on a large scale requires 
the training of a new labor force. Even 
with the shut-down of approximately 80 
percent of Tientsin’s modern industry, 
local wages, it is reported, remain high, 
as living costs have steadily risen since 
the surrender. Calculations of landed 
costs of finished goods in the United 
States would, under these conditions, be 
mere “guesstimates” as freight rates, ex- 
change, labor, and material costs are 
either unknown factors or are highly var- 
iable. During the war the Japanese took 
over the most important wool scouring, 
carpet-yarn spinning and dyeing plant in 
Tientsin. Much of the machinery was 
dismantled and the working force dis- 
persed. The Chinese military now claim 
substantial wool stocks and other Jap- 
anese-owned goods as “war booty”. They 
have already taken over the other two 
plants of the company and are using 
them for the production of military 
goods. The “cooperation” of the man- 
agement of the largest plant is being 
sought by the Chinese military author- 
ities for similar purposes. 

Other important carpet and rug mills 
were also either taken over by the Jap- 
anese or permitted to operate on the pro- 
duction of some article other than that 
for which they had been designed. 
Hence, extensive restorations will have to 


be carried out before they can revert to 
their prewar activities. 

Resuscitation of the carpet trade of 
Tientsin is expected to be an arduous 
process, with the hooked-rug trade only 
slightly less so. It is reported that ap- 
parently neither a Certificate of Purchase 
of Foreign Exchange, nor any other spe- 
cial permit from the Government is re- 
quired for the exportation of woolen floor 
coverings, so that the revival of the trade 
is dependent upon the resumption of in- 
land transportation, the stabilization of 
market prices and foreign exchange, and 
the reestablishment of normal export 


procedures. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Although certain unfavorable factors 
continued apparent in Cuba during the 
third quarter of 1945, the Cuban eco- 
nomic picture continued good. The first 
satisfactory rainfall since October 1944, 
improved the all-important agricultural 
outlook, even though production of the 
principal food crops this year is ex- 
pected to be lower than in 1944. 

The prospects for the 1946 sugar crop 
indicate an increase of between 15 and 
20 percent as compared with that of 
1945, with commensurately greater in- 
come. 

Labor unrest continued during the 
period, and there was considerable preoc- 
cupation with the possibility of large- 
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scale unemployment as a result of eco- 
nomic readjustments. Labor is accent- 
ing the promulgation of protective tar- 
iffs and the technical reorganization of 
certain Cuban industries in order to meet 
highly mechanized competition from 
abroad. Greater price stability was evi- 
dent, partly because of the increased 
supply of domestic foodstuffs and the 
shading of wholesale prices on certain 
imported commodities. 

Unofficial figures on Cuba’s foreign 
trade for the quarter indicated a slight 
reduction in volume but not in value, 
and official figures through June show a 
15.1 percent increase in value compared 
with a year ago and a decidedly improved 
export balance for that period. 

Such indexes as construction, genera] 
merchandise turn-over, wage payments, 
industrial activity, insurance and bank- 
ing activity, and consumption of luxury 
items, together with an insistent demand 
for equipment and materials, are indica- 
tions of the maintenance of the high level] 
of prosperity of the past 3 years. The 
financial position of the Government 
continued excellent with revenue collec- 
tions for the quarter and the first 9 
months well in excess of comparable pe- 
riods a year ago. The Government con- 
tinued to purchase gold bullion as back- 
ing for silver certificates. Bank clear- 
ings during the first 9 months established 
a record for Cuba. Security markets 
were firm, and banks report numerous 
applications for loans to cover industrial 
expansion. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Rainfall in the third quarter in most 
parts of Cuba was slightly above normal 
with the result that crops began to recu- 
perate from the severe drought damage. 
Only the late plantings of corn, rice, and 
root crops were able to survive the 
drought; they were in good condition. 
Harvesting of the main crops of corn, 
rice, and peanuts began in September. 
Production of these crops will be less this 
year than last, particularly corn, al- 
though this may be partially offset by 
larger plantings for the fall crop. 

Pastures improved and production of 
milk and meat seasonally increased. 
Announcement was made that the cattle 
census of early 1945 enumerated 3,884,- 
158 head, a decrease of 29 percent from 
the census of late 1940. The reduction 
is attributed to excessive slaughter dur- 
ing recent years of high-purchasing 
power and to the effect of the severe 
drought. 

Cuba’s 1946 sugar crop, forecast at 
4,500,000 to 4,700,000 short tons, was still 
far short of the quantity which would 
have been available if normal weather 
conditions had prevailed early in 1945. 

The marketing of the tobacco crop 
harvested early in 1945 was proceeding 
slowly because much of it was of inferior 
quality as a result of the drought. 
Plantings this fall for the 1946 crop of 
tobacco was expected to be hampered by 
lack of fertilizer, specifically potassium 
sulfate. 

Cuban production of coffee declined 
slightly whereas consumption increased, 
and no exports whatever will be made 
during the remainder of the year; in 
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fact, it may be necessary to import some 
coffee. 

Although shipments of fresh pineap- 
ples continued at a relatively high rate 
during the quarter, exports of grape- 
fruit and avocados were extremely small. 
Growers of fresh vegetables for export 
expected to increase their plantings con- 
siderably in anticipation of improved 
ocean shipping. Plantings of potatoes 
for domestic consumption also were to 
be increased. There was likewise a no- 
ticeable increase in plantings of bananas, 
plaintains, sweet potatoes, yucca, and 
other crops for consumption in Cuba. 

Operations at several henequen plan- 
tations were suspended in July because 
of lack of plants ready for harvest. By 
late September, however, Cuba’s 11 
plantations either had resumed opera- 
tions or were preparing to do so. 

Shortages of the principal imported 
foodstuffs continued to be serious. Diffi- 
culty was most pronounced with respect 
to lard and rice imported from the 
United States. Receipts of wheat flour, 
however, were abundant and stocks were 
at a record high at the end of the quar- 
ter. The Cuban Government attempted 
to alleviate the food shortages by export- 
ing sugar to Uruguay for jerked beef and 
to Mexico for chickpeas and beans. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Commercial and industrial activity did 
not abate from the high levels of recent 
months, although inventories were ap- 
parently being reduced, and importers 
and wholesalers were watching carefully 
United States supply positions and price 
trends. There were shortages and an 
insistent demand for certain items in- 
cluding barbed wire, concrete reinforcing 
bars, cement, fertilizer, tanning extracts, 
all types of textiles, cotton and rayon 
yarns, tires, and fuel oils. Department- 
store trade in Habana, aided by the turn 
of the season, maintained a high level; 
motion-picture paid admissions contin- 
ued good; sales of soft drinks were 40 to 
50 percent more than in the third quar- 
ter of 1944; and life-insurance sales and 
premium payments showed gains. 

Total merchandise sales for the first 5 
months of 1945, estimated on the basis 
of tax payments, amounted to $538,643,- 
000 as compared with $480,730,000 and 
$297,938 000 in the like periods of 1944 
and 1939, respectively. Salaries and 
wages paid during the first 7 months of 
1945, exclusive of agricultural wages, 
totaled $201,102,900, an increase of 18.1 
percent compared with $170,272,300 in 
the like period of 1944. 

The removal of most United States 
export restrictions and licensing resulted 
in considerable confusion in the domestic 
market. The conversion of the supply 
of scarce materials from the distributed- 
quota basis to a free-market basis re- 
sulted in an inevitable temporary mal- 
distribution of a number of commodities 
still in scarce supply although under 
general license. The Cuban ORPA re- 
linquished control over the distribution 
of imported commodities as fast as the 
supply position appeared to warrant such 
relaxation, meanwhile making an effort 
to continue price control in order to avoid 
too blatant speculation. 
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Considerable uncertainty reigned in 
the textile field after the end of hostili- 
ties. There was a tendency to continue 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Toward the 
close of the quarter a shading of whole- 
sale prices in anticipation of increased 
arrivals of merchandise was indicated. 

Increasing stocks of side leather and, 
to a lesser extent, sole leather accumu- 
lated toward the latter part of the quar- 
ter in the shoe-manufacturing industry, 
resulting in a curtailment of tanning 
activities. Although it was generally be- 
lieved that this condition would be reme- 
died as public-purchasing power in- 
creased with the new sugar season, the 
outlook remained uncertain because of 
high production costs and the prospect 
that imported leathers would reappear 
shortly on the market. 

Production of alcohol during July and 
August 1945 amounted to 9,452,126 
United States gallons, as compared with 
10,230,756 gallons during the like months 
of 1944. However, production during the 
8 months through August was 39.741,815 
gallons as compared with 34,771,120 gal- 
lons in the 1944 period. 

The truck-tire manufacturing com- 
pany added facilities for the produc- 
tion of passenger tires, and although 
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commercial production was not com- 
menced it was anticipated that by No- 
vember 1 a rate of 1,500 tires per month 
would be reached and within 90 days 
thereafter, 2,500 a month. Truck-tire 
manufacture decreased to only 1,936 
during September from 3,775 in August 
and 3,655 in July. A United States com- 
pany has begun the construction of a 
building to house a small tire factory 
at Habana, which will mean additional 
tire production—possibly by mid-1946. 

espite increasing demands by labor 
and continued raw-material shortages 
during the quarter under review, indus- 
trial activity as a whole held the level of 
recent corresponding periods. 

The duty-free treatment provided by 
a recent decree for machinery, equip- 
ment, and materials imported for indus- 
tries and public services was being very 
strictly administered because the Cuban 
Government, within a month after the 
passage of the decree, received applica- 
tions for duty-free treatment on more 
than $10,000,000 worth of imports, ap- 
parently far more than had been antic- 
ipated at the time the decree was pro- 
mulgated. 

Public and private construction con- 
tinued at a high level, but a cement 
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shortage developed because of heavy 
demands for public-works projects. 
Cuban cement production during the first 
8 months of 1945 totaled 709,400 barrels 
and imports, 267,537 barrels. Although 
large appropriations continued to be es- 
tablished for public construction, lack of 
equipment hindered operations. Priv- 
ate-building permits in the metropolitan 
area of Habana aggregated $15,430,998 
during the first 8 months of 1945 as com- 
pared with $14,029,128 in the like period 
of 1944. 

Extension was being arranged beyond 
the original expiration date of the $25,-— 
000,000 Export Import Bank credit to al- 
low completion of about $8,000,000 worth 
of public works on which the time limit 
could not be met. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuba’s foreign trade during the first 
6 months of 1945, according to official 
Cuban figures, was valued at $365,496,- 
610, an increase of 15.1 percent com- 
pared with $317,474,587 in the like pe- 
riod of the past year. Of this amount, 
$255,760,554 consisted of exports and 
$109,736,056 of imports, as compared 
with $218,618,343 and $98,856,244, re- 
spectively, in the first semester of 1944, 
improving the 6-month export balance 
from $119,762,099 to $146,024,498. 

Larger shipments of sugar were the 
main reason for the increased value of 
exports, while larger purchases of gen- 
eral merchandise and various foodstuffs 
to alleviate critical shortages caused by 
the drought were important factors in 
the larger import value. 

An increased share of exports was 
taken during the January—June period 
by markets other than the United States, 
chiefly because of larger shipments of 
sugar to Europe. In 1944, the United 
States took 89 percent of Cuba’s exports. 
In June 1945, United States participa- 
tion declined to 68.5 percent, and the 
monthly average through June was 76.9 
percent. France took $3,626,000 worth of 
Cuban merchandise in the first semester 
of 1945, compared with none in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. In the first 6 
months of 1945, the United Kingdom 
bought $27,116,400 worth of Cuban mer- 
chandise, compared with $9,348,000 in 
the like period of 1944. Shipments to 
Europe through June 1945 totaled $39,- 
234,000, compared with $15,245,000 for 
the 1944 period. 

Official statistics are not available for 
the third quarter, but unofficial data in- 
dicate that trade was maintained at a 
good level. A smaller volume of exports 
this year—4,434,000 long tons for the first 
9 months, compared with 4,936,000 in 
the like period of 1944 (despite a higher 
export value)—resulted mainly from the 
shipment of more sugar and less invert 
molasses. 

Of Cuba’s total exports during the 
first 9 months of the year, the United 
States took 3,680,000 long tons, compared 
with 4,558,000 long tons in 1944, and the 
share of all other countries rose to 754,- 
000 long tons as compared with 378,000 
long tons a year ago. 

The volume of imports in the first 9 
months, 2,117,991 long tons, was an in- 
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crease of 20 percent compared with the 
1,764,664 long tons in the 1944 period. 

The Cuban Government decreed that 
effective September 22, 1945, all foreign- 
trade statistics, publication of which was 
prohibited during the emergency, again 
would be made public. 


LABOR 


No important, large-scale strikes oc- 
curred during the third quarter. A 
threatened strike of railroad workers 
throughout the island was averted when 
the Government issued a decree grant- 
ing them 10 and 15 percent wage in- 
creases. Tobacco leaf sorters in two im- 
portant tobacco regions of the island also 
were granted 15 percent wage increases 
by the Government. 

Labor evidenced increasing preoccupa- 
tion over the possibility that large-scale 
unemployment might result in Cuba from 
the economic readjustments following 
the termination of the war. Cessation of 
purchases of minerals by the United 
States Government agencies and some 
private entities led to unemployment in 
the mining industry. The tobacco indus- 
try likewise was affected by the termina- 
tion of purchases of cigars by the United 
States armed forces and by high produc- 
tion costs. To meet the threat of unem- 
ployment, the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers and affiliated labor organiza- 
tions embarked on an active campaign 
for promulgation of unemployment in- 
surance legislation, revision of tariffs to 
protect domestic industries from the 
competition of lower-cost foreign prod- 
ucts, technical reorganization and mech- 
anization of local industries, and a 
heavy public-works program. Labor re- 
iterated its demands for creation of a 
Cuban Merchant Marine and a Central 
Bank. 


PricE CONTROL AND COST OF LIVING 


There was but a slight increase in the 
cost of living during the third quarter of 
1945 in distinct contrast to the sharply 
upward trend which prevailed through- 
out the first half of the year. A basic 
factor causing this relative stability was 
the somewhat improved supply of domes- 
tic foodstuffs, particularly meat and 
dairy products. The composite index for 
basic foodstuffs rose at a rate of only 1 
to 1.5 percent monthly during the third 
quarter, which is about one-half the rate 
of increase evident during the spring 
season. 

Comparative stability existed also in 
clothing and in house rents. The war’s 
end apparently caused liquidation of tex- 
tile inventories and had a moderating in- 
fluence on the rental demands of land- 
lords. 

Basic inflationary factors, however, 
continued to exist because of steadily in- 
creasing wages and the prospect of high 
income from the sugar crop in 1946. The 
stability of the third quarter with respect 
to both purchasing power and supply ap- 
peared largely seasonal and, although 
this seasonal influence may persist 
through the fourth quarter, it is likely 
that the inflationary factors will be 
dominant again in early 1946. 

Activity by the ORPA in combating in- 
flationary pressure was limited to super- 
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vising the wholesale distribution of food- 
stuffs in short supply. Because of short- 
ages of imported rice and lard, these 
products could be removed from the 
docks only under permits issued by the 
ORPA. Also, the ORPA seized truck- 
loads of fruits and vegetables entering 
Habana and forced their sale in an at- 
tempt to halt the extensive black-market 
sales. There was practically no enforce- 
ment of ceiling prices in usual retail 
outlets. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


Aviation developments in Cuba were 
less active during the third quarter than 
in the preceding quarters of 1945. The 
Cuban Government continued its efforts 
toward cooperation in the international 
aviation field, sending delegates to the 
Control of Foreign Route Air Traffic 
meeting held in Miami in July, and sub- 
sequently appropriating funds for the 
erection of a control tower at Camaguey 
and completing arrangements for the 
utilization of existing privately owned 
towers at Habana and Sanitiago de Cuba, 
in order to perform its share in the con- 
trol of air navigation in the Caribbean 
area. The formation of a permanent 
aviation commission was still the subject 
of study by the Civil Aviation Committee, 
which was concentrating on the drawing 
up of necessary legislation, the study of 
airport rates, the purchase and operation 
of the control towers and the numerous 
airport problems which arose. 

Pan American Airways operated 149 
planes between Miami and Habana in 
July and flew 147 each way in August. 
Expreso Aéreo Inter-Americano flew 52 
planes in and 57 out during the third 
quarter and carried 172,904 pounds of in- 
coming express and 40,304 pounds of out- 
going. Pan American brought in mail 
amounting to 8,786 pounds in July and 
7,193 pounds in August and took mail 
from Habana to Miami amounting to 
6,796 pounds in July and 8,661 pounds in 
August. Incoming passengers numbered 
3,576 and outgoing 3,851 in July, and in- 
coming 3,020 and outgoing 3,842 in 
August. 

The earnings of the three principal 
railway systems were expected to show a 
slight decline during the third quarter, 
although their total operating revenue 
through August 1945 amounted to $24,- 
467,000 as compared with $23,802,000 a 
year ago. The Habana Electric Railway 
Co., operating street railway systems in 
Habana, Camaguey, and Santiago de 
Cuba, increased its earnings in the Janu- 
ary-August period from $3,798,000 in 
1944 to $4,213,000 in 1945. 

Merchandise imported into Cuba on 
non-United-States-flag vessels amounted 
to 46,919 metric tons during the quarter, 
the principal participants being as fol- 
lows: Swedish, 13,121 metric tons; 
Chilean, 12,806 tons; Spanish, 5,048 tons; 
Mexican, 4,045 tons; and Argentine, 2,820 
tons. 

To meet rising operating costs, partic- 
ularly those of labor, port terminal com- 
panies were authorized, effective Septem- 
ber 22, 1945, to increase their service 
tariff 25 percent. 

With prospects of larger fresh fruit 
and vegetable crops, there was an inces- 
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sant demand for refrigerated and ven- 
tilated ocean-cargo space. Vegetable 
producers were watching the situation 
carefully. 

A Presidential message to the Cuban 
Congress recommended setting aside one 
of three Government docks to handle new 
systems of communication in the post- 
war period and specifically mentioned 
the handling of car ferries carrying auto- 
mobiles with passengers. Although this 
is not a “new” system of communication, 
two car ferries having been in operation 
prior to the war, the message undoubt- 
edly referred not only to the car-ferry 
service which United States interests 
propose to operate from Key West to 
Habana carrying automobiles with their 
passengers, but also may have included 
the handling of an ocean transport serv- 
ice being contemplated by a group of 
Cuban businessmen, utilizing landing 
barges which they are considering pur- 
chasing from United States Navy surplus 
stocks. 

The ORPA revised the basis on which 
automobile and truck retail prices in 
Cuba were to be calculated, allowing 
importers their factory discounts and the 
cost of bringing vehicles from factories 
to their warehouses, plus a small amount 
for conditioning, plus 33% percent of 
these costs. 

FINANCE 


The financial position of the Cuban 
Government, as in the earlier months 
of the year, continued strong. Regular 
budgetary revenues collected during the 
first 9 months of 1945 increased by 12,- 
656,096 pesos compared with the cor- 
responding interval of 1944 and reached 
114,137,651 pesos. Receipts for the third 
quarter of the year exceeded those for 
the second quarter by 3,679,686 pesos and 
were only 2,053,760 pesos less than the 
record total of 40,641,619 pesos for the 
first quarter. 

The various Cuban Government de- 
partments were engaged during the quar- 
ter under review in preparing their 
budget estimates for the 1946 fiscal and 
calendar year. The Government re- 
portedly desires to keep total 1946 budg- 
etary expenditures down as much as 
possible to provide sufficient funds to 
carry out its vast public-works program, 
for which credits totaling about 30,000,- 
000 pesos were approved by a decree. 

Authorizations for the purchase in the 
United States of gold bullion to serve as 
backing for silver certificates in circula- 
tion totaled $200,000,000, and the Presi- 
dent stated in his opening message to 
Congress on September 17, 1945, that he 
proposed, in order further to strengthen 
this backing, to utilize all available Cu- 
ban stocks of United States currency for 
continued gold purchases. 

Deposits in local banks were main- 
tained at high levels during the quarter; 
money markets, as in the preceding quar- 
ter, were easy; and collections were good. 
With the termination of hostilities in 
the Pacific, plans were being made by 
all branches of commerce and industry 
for the postwar period, and local banking 
sources reported that in addition to the 
customary dead-season financing sought 
by sugar-mill owners and cane growers 
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in preparation for the coming crop, in- 
dustrial interests were requesting ac- 
commodations to enable them to expand 
existing manufacturing facilities or to 
establish new plants. 

The Cuban Telephone Co. called for 
redemption of its sterling 5-percent con- 
vertible first mortgage bonds due in 1951 
and was offering holders a $6,000,000 is- 
sue of 20-year, 4-percent dollar deben- 
tures. Since a portion of the original 
issue already had been redeemed, the 
equivalent portion of the new issue would 
be used to finance extensions to the com- 
pany’s facilities. 

Habana bank clearings during the 
first 9 months of 1945 were the highest 
on record, tot~ling $1,043,880,646, as com- 
pared with $1,003,219,365 during the cor- 
responding period of the past year. 

Security markets, which in July con- 
tinued the upward trend of the second 
quarter of the year, were firm through- 
out August and September. 

The Treasury Resolution of April 18, 
1945, which authorized remittances to 
Spain in payment of current and past 
merchandise imports, resulted, up to 
September 30, 1945, in authorizations by 
the pertinent Cuban Government agency, 
of payments into the local clearing ac- 
count of a total of 4,009,789 pesos, of 
which 1,588 254 were for the payment of 
past imports from Spain and 2,421,535 
for new purchases. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Importation From the 
United States of 200,000 Cases at Re- 
duced Rates Authorized—In order to 
permit larger imports of canned milk for 
use in early 1946, when the seasonal 
shortage again will be severe, the Cuban 
Government, by terms of Decree No. 3370, 
published in the Official Gazette of No- 
vember 9, 1945, has authorized the im- 
portation of 200,000 cases (48 cans each) 
of condensed or evaporated milk from 
the United States, at the reduced duty 
rate of 48 cents per case. Because of 
milk shortage, the Cuban Government 
since 1943 has been waiving or exempting 
partially the duties for importation of 
evaporated and condensed milk. 

Importers desiring to obtain the bene- 
fit of the reduced rate must present an 
application for approval by the Minister 
of Commerce. 

Alcohol and Alcoholic Products: Ezx- 
port Regulated and Control Over Mo- 
lasses and Alcohol for Domestic Con- 
sumption Delegated to Import and 
Export Agency.—In order to provide 
more strict supervision over the pro- 
duction, distribution, and exportation of 
alcohol and alcohol-containing products 
in Cuba, the Cuban Ministry of Com- 
merce has issued Resolution No. 265, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette of 
October 4, 1945. 

All applications for the export of al- 
cohol or alcoholic products approved 
prior to September 10, 1945, or filed after 
that date must include (1) evidence of 
the actual sale of the products involved 
to a foreign importer, (2) the distillery 
which would supply the alcohol and 
proof that the distillery has consum- 
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mated the sale either for direct exporta- 
tion or through an intermediary, and 
(3) evidence that the distillery has ful- 
filled all previous quota obligations. 

The resolution also provides that the 
quantities of alcoholic products covered 
by license applications added to previous 
exports to the United States chargeable 
to the Ethyl Alcoho) Contract between 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
and the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
shall be deducted from the quantities al- 
lotted to the distillery under that con- 
tract and must in no case exceed the 
total of such allotment. 

The resolution also delegates to the 
Import and Export Agency jurisdiction 
over the distribution of molasses to dis- 
tilleries, the production and internal 
distribution of all alcohol, and distribu- 
tion of alcohol quotas of any kind. 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger Service Inaugurated by 
Mexican Line-—The Companhia Mexi- 
cana de Aviacion entered the passenger 
service between Habana, Cuba, and 
Merida, Mexico, previously handled by 
Pan American Airways, with an inaugu- 
ral flight on November 2, 1945. At 
Merida a change of planes to those op- 
erated by the Mexican subsidiary of Pan 
American was made. 

Three flights weekly will be made by 
Companhia Mexicana de Aviacion for the 
time being, but before the end of 1945 
this line plans to take over the entire 
service with daily flights. The company 
expects to cut the flying time between 
Habana and Mexico City from 8 hours 
to five by the use of a different type of 
plane than the one now in service. 

Radiotelephone Service Authorized.— 
The Radio Corporation of Cuba, S. A., has 
been authorized to establish, maintain, 
and operate commercial radiotelephone 
communication service between Cuba 
and all other countries. The concession 
is operative for a period of 30 years from 
the date of commencement of operations 
but does not constitute a monopoly, the 
Cuban Government reserving the right 
to authorize other governmental or pri- 
vate concerns to duplicate the service. 

This corporation, which was estab- 
lished in 1927, for some years operated 
a radiotelephone service in Cuba but 
closed it at the beginning of the war 
with the exception of one station main- 
tained at Camaguey. The authorization 
to reopen the service was dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1945. 

The Radio Corporation of Cuba will be 
registered as a public-service company 
and will operate under tariff rates ap- 
proved by the Central Council of Public 
Services of the Cuban Government. 
Operations must begin within 2 years of 
the date of the decree. 

Examination for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ator —The Ministry of Communications 
in Cuba has announced its first exam- 
ination for the degree of special radio- 
telegraph operator which authorizes 
holders to operate radiotelegraph, and 
presumably radiotelephone, stations in 
aircraft. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS OF VEHICLES AND PARTS, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Imports of motor vehicles into British 
Guiana had a value of $139,783 (British 
Guiana currency) in the first half of 
1945 compared with only $4,863 in Jan- 
uary-June 1944. The value of imports 
of motor-vehicle parts in the first 6 
months of 1945 and 1944, respectively, 
were $38,667 and $24,928. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of automobile parts into 
Canada in the first 9 months of 1945 had 
a total value of $57,122,000 (Canadian 
currency) compared with $60,123,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1944. Auto- 
mobile parts imported in September 
1945 and 1944 were valued at $4,162,000 
and $6,344,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS INTO FRANCE 


Trucks, miscellaneous machinery, and 
parts imported into France in the first 
6 months of 1945 amounted to 22,588 
metric tons. 


Chemicals 


SUPERPHOSPHATE SUPPLIES To BE IN- 
CREASED, AUSTRALIA 


Increased supplies of superphosphate 
are expected to be available in Australia. 
During 1945-46, wheat growers, graziers, 
and growers of nonpriority crops will 
receive a 40 percent increase over the 
1944-45 amount. Farmers growing pri- 
ority crops will continue to be supplied 
with practically full requirements. The 
Government has requested that phos- 
phate rock and shipping facilities be 
provided to furnish 1,150,000 tons of 
superphosphate in 1945-46, compared 
with 800,000 tons in the preceding 
season. 

The State of Victoria, with 279,274 
tons, received the largest allocation in 
1944-45, followed by Western Australia 
with 193,755 tons. 


RESUMPTION OF COPPER-SULFATE PRODUC- 
TION, BELGIUM 


A large Belgian prewar producer of 
copper sulfate has resumed manufacture, 
according to a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. Annual output before 1939 was 
about 10,000 metric tons and capacity, 
30,000 tons. 

Copper is now arriving from the Bel- 
gian Congo, and copper scrap is being 
bought in Belgium. The fuel problem 
is the chief difficulty at present. 

The company has agreed to supply 
3,000 tons of copper sulfate to France 
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within the next 6 months and also plans 
to export copper oxide as soon as possible. 


USE OF LIMESTONE, CANADA 


Most of the limestone produced in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, in 1944 was used 
for agricultural purposes as a soil con- 
ditioner, the remainder being employed 
in the manufacture of hydrated lime, in- 
secticides, fertilizers, and sulfite paper. 
Production in 1944 amounted to 48,774 
tons. 

The use of limestone in agriculture has 
been encouraged by the bonus granted 
for its production. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Canada’s exports of chemicals during 
the first 9 months of 1945 increased 25 
percent in value over those of the cor- 
responding period of 1944, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Comparable totals are $91,712,000 ‘(Ca- 
nadian currency) and $73,237,000, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of inorganic chemicals de- 
clined from $10,741000 in the first 9 
months of 1944 to $10,124,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. In this group, 
the value of exports of calcium com- 
pounds decreased from $4,661,000 in the 
months January-September 1944 to 
$2,739,000 in the like period of 1945. Ex- 
ports of scda products, however, in- 
creased to $4,559,000 from $2,640,000 in 
the first 9 months of 1944. 

Industrial-alcohol exports declined in 
value from $8,019,000 in January-—Sep- 
tember 1944 to $5,136,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1945. 

Exports of explosives more than dou- 
bled in value—from $11,536,000 in the 











British Export of Govern- 
ment Surplus Machine 
Tools 


It has been a condition of the 
machine-tool disposal scheme of 
the United Kingdom that Govern- 
ment surplus machine tools were 
not to be exported. The objective 
of this restriction was to give Brit- 
ish industry a first chance to re- 
equip with the best surplus tools. 

The British Machine Tool Con- 
trol has announced that beginning | 
November 1, 1945, Government | 
| surplus used and unused machine 
tools which have been on offer to 
British industry through the dis- 
posal scheme for 4 months are 
available for export. 

The restriction on the export of 
| American machine tools acquired 
| under lend-lease arrangements 
remains in force. 
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first 9 months of 1944 to $27,495,000 in 
the like period of 1945. Exports of acids 
advanced in value from $1,666,000 in Jan- 
uary—September 1944 to $2,515,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1945. 


EGyptT RECEIVING NITRATE FROM CHILE 


Despite numerous transportation diffi- 
culties, Egypt is receiving supplies of ni- 
trate from Chile, according to the foreign 
press. A shipment of more than 900 tons 
arrived recently, it is stated. 


SUPPLIES OF FERTILIZERS, EIRE 


Larger supplies of superphosphates in 
Eire are anticipated for the 1946 season, 
as imports of rock are expected to in- 
crease. More than 80,000 tons of arti- 
ficial fertilizers were distributed during 
the past season, according to a statement 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The outlook for increased supplies of 
potash and sulfate of ammonia is not 
favorable. 

IMPORTS INTO FRANCE 

During the period December 1944 to 
August 1945, imports of chemicals into 
France from the United States amounted 
to 4.436 metric tons. Imports from the 
United Kingdom totaled 32,600 tons and 
those from North Africa 302 tons 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS 


Palestine’s imports of nitrogenous 
fertilizers from the United Kingdom in 
the first 6 months of 1945 were valued at 
£P274.697 (1 £P—$4.02). Imports of 
sodium hydroxide from Great Britain 
were valued at £P24,035 during the same 
period. 

Sulfur imported from the United States 
during the first half of 1945 was valued 
at £P14,506. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 
EXPECTED, SICILY 


Production by the four superphos- 
phate plants now in operation in Sicily 
is reported to have reached an annual 
rate of 750,000 quintals (1 quintal 220.46 
pounds). When repairs to the plant in 
Licata have been completed, it is hoped 
that the output can be increased to 1,- 
000,000 quintals, which would be almost 
sufficient for the needs of the island. 
The success of the programs depends, 
however, upon a continuing supply of 
phosphate rock from North Africa. 


ADVANCE IN IMPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of drugs, 
chemicals, and fertilizers increased more 
than 40 percent in value in 1944 over 
those of 1943, according to the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. Comparable totals 
are £691,000 and £481,000, respectively. 

In volume, imports of these products 
in 1945 are estimated to have advanced 
to 127 percent of the 1939 figure. 
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ExXporRTsS OF DYES, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes advanced 
in value to 71,571,000 francs in the first 9 
months of 1945 from 47,833,000 in the like 
period of 1944, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Most of these ma- 
terials were exported to Near and Far 
Eastern areas. 

The value of indigo exports showed a 
particularly large increase. 

ImporTs INTO U. K. 


Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts into the United Kingdom in July 
were valued at £2,183,885 and £1,196,228 
in August, according to a British chemi- 
cal magazine. During the period Janu- 
ary-August 1945 imports were valued at 
£14,800,000, an increase of £5,700,000 over 
those for the like period of 1938. 


CopPpER SULFATE PRODUCED, U. K. 


Production of copper sulfate in the 
United Kingdom in the third quarter of 
1945 amounted to 13,620 long tons, ac- 
cording to the British Directorate of 
Nonferrous Metals. Figures for the first 
and second quarters of 1945 were 13,468 
and 14,362 tons, respectively. 


Coal 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Chile amounted to 
546.500 metric tons during the months of 
June, July, and August 1945, a slight in- 
crease from the output (532,000 metric 
tons), during the preceding 3 months, but 
a considerable decline as compared with 
the amount (590.800) in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


Coat SITUATION IN FRANCE 


In general, the production of coal in 
France during the third quarter of 1945 
was satisfactory. Preliminary data for 
September indicate an output of coal 
and lignite approximately equal to the 
3,075,178 metric tons of August which 
was the largest monthly production in 
1945 up to that date. The production 
of 725,000 metric tons during the first 
week of September was 79 percent of the 
average weekly output in 1938, while the 
output of 800,000 tons during the last 
week of the month was well in excess of 
80 percent of prewar production. 

The increase in the number of work- 
ers during the third quarter was one of 
the outstanding reasons for the rise in 
production. Employment during the 
third quarter was at the highest level of 
1945 and even surpassed that of the pre- 
war years. In August there were 179,405 
underground workers (including about 
5,500 in lignite operations) and 96.749 
on the surface, or a total of 276,154. Of 
the total number, 32,530 were prisoners 
of war, 25,090 of whom were working 
underground and 7,440 on the surface. 

Factors responsible for the relatively 
low rate of output were worn equipment, 
shortage of food, and absenteeism. The 
wage incentive was not a strong influ- 
ence because of the scarcity of goods and 
the high prices, Absenteeism declined 
during the quarter to the lowest level of 
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Return of Rotenone Impor- 
tation to Private Trade 


The public purchase program for 
the importation of rotenone and 
rotenone-bearing materials, im- 
portant botanical agricultural in- 
secticides, will be terminated on 
March 31, 1946, and the trade will 
be restored to private importers, 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration announced December 5. 

The return of importation of 
rotenone to private trade is in ac- 
cord with Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration policy of terminating 
Government purchasing as soon as 
possible without jeopardizing the 
supply of materials essential to the 
civilian economy, officials say. 

The public purchase of rotenone 
was instituted during the war to 
insure maximum supplies of this 
vital agricultural insecticide from 
Western Hemisphere sources, fol- 
lowing loss of the Far Eastern 
sources, the principle source be- 
fore the war. Under the public 
purchase program the imports of 
rotenone have increased steadily 
each year from the main Western 
Hemisphere source, Peru. 























1945 but was still high. Sickness and 
injuries were the most important rea- 
sons for absenteeism. 

The average number of employees, the 
average number of employees under- 
ground, the output per man-shift under- 
ground, and the rate of absenteeism for 
the three quarters of 1945, as compared 
with the quarterly average in 1938, were 
as follows: 


Labor in French Coal Mining, 19388 and 





1945 
Rate of 
absen- 
hoes Daily | tecism 
Aver- | age |OUtput) (per- 
age num- per | cent of 
um- | ber man- total 
Year ” shift | work 
er of em- ier- : 
of em- | ployees qremed days) 
ployees — (kilo- | includ- 
grams) ing 
lignite 
mines 
1938 249, 000) 163, 000 1, 229 2 ey 
1045 | 
First quarter 226, 000) 143, 000 920) 24.8 
Second quarter 244,000) 152, 000 889) 24.1 
Third quarter ? 267,000) 171, 000 S78} 20.8 





Quarterly average 
? Estimated 


The early estimate by the French Gov- 
ernment of third-quarter requirements 
was 3,270,000 tons per month. In Au- 
gust, however, the monthly requirements 
for the remainder of the year were in- 
creased. The Combined Production and 
Resources Board on September 5 fore- 
cast requirements in the fourth quarter 
at 4,668,000 tons per month, which would 
include approximately 570,000 tons per 
month for mine consumption. 
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Monthly coal requirements of France 
during the fourth quarter are exceeding 
by a substantial margin requirements of 
September and previous months of 1945. 
Distribution by principal categories of 
needs is as follows: 


Vinimum Coal Requirements, September 
and Fourth Quarter of 1945 











| 
' 
eae : ee ee ee 
Consumer September | quarter 
Domestic e 1, 074 1, 215 
Industrial 1,092 959 
Railways ‘ 650 745 
Coal mines 552 570 
Coke plants : (‘) 420 
Electric plants ef | 336 340 
Gas works A 260 | 300 
Military requirements (direct 
United States and United 
Kingdom) a | 45 45 
Bunkers | 28 35 
Internal navigation | 19 25 
Sear ewen en Erte 
Total. .._- 4, 056 4, 654 





! Included in industrial. 


The minimum allocation of coal by the 
French Government allowed for a rel- 
atively large volume of coal for some in- 
dustries and an extremely low quantity 
for others which are less essential, as 
well as for domestic consumers. Thus, 
railroads and power plants received ap- 
proximately the same volume as in pre- 
war years, but families this winter will 
receive an average of only 400 kilograms, 
or less than one-half a metric ton each. 

The prospect of meeting fourth-quar- 
ter requirements was dependent upon 
several variables. Production in August 
of more than 3,000,000 tons of coal ex- 
ceeded earlier expectations and it was 
thought it might increase to 3,200,000 
tons per month during the fourth quar- 
ter. Port conditions also were improv- 
ing; discharge of coal in September was 
satisfactory. On the other hand, im- 
ports from the Ruhr during the first half 
of September were only 60 percent of 
allocations, a condition largely due to the 
shortage of railway cars. Ruhr produc- 
tion showed a weekly increase in August, 
and with the allocation of additional 
cars for the Ruhr by the French Gov- 
ernment, the import situation was ex- 
pected to improve during the last quarter 
over that of September. 

French imports in the third quarter 
totaled 1,455,000 tons. Estimated im- 
ports in the fourth quarter were 2,677,000 
tons, including 1,548,000 tons from the 
United States, 843,000 from Germany, 
and 287,000 tons from the United King- 
dom. A deficit during the fourth quar- 
ter of 562,000 tons is probably a mini- 
mum. It may be much higher. In any 
event, householders will probably be 
among the first to suffer from whatever 
deficit occurs. 


Construction 


NEW HOSPITAL IN SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Work began in October on a new gen- 
eral hospital for Santiago, Chile. The 
projected nine-floor building is the first 
to be built by the Society for the Con- 
struction of Hospitals, a Chilean Govern- 
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ment agency. Of the approximate 200,- 
006,000 pesos planned to be spent by the 
Government for alteration and con- 
struction of hospitals, the first project 
will require about 45,000,000 pesos. This 
hospital is expected to be ready for use 
by the end of 1947. 


NEED FOR HOUSES IN HELSINKI, FINLAND 


Additional dwellings are desperately 
needed in Helsinki, Finland, reports the 
Finnish press. In October the number 
of applications for quarters totaled 5,832, 
and the number of persons involved was 
estimated at 25,000. 

Private contractors have planned to 
build a cooperative house in Helsinki, 
with such features as a cooperative kitch- 
en and a kindergarten. This dwelling 
will be similar to many already in use 
in Sweden. 


FRENCH HOUSING PROGRAM 


Recent estimates made by the French 
Ministry of Reconstruction place the 
number of damaged houses in France at 
1,570,000 and the number of destroyed 
dwellings at 400,000. A small advisory 
committee on architecture, which has 
been set up by the Government, will de- 
cide on styles and types of structures in 
designated cities or areas and make 
general plans for the laying-out of stor- 
age or supply yards. 

In reconstructing a city such as Rouen, 
for example, a general organization will 
be set up, which will provide and main- 
tain its own transportation facilities. 
Other activities under its jurisdiction 
will include central production and as- 
sembly plants for the manufacture of 
cement; metal working shops: framing 
work shops; sanitary and electrical 
equipment shops; yards for the storage, 
preparation, and distribution of lum- 
ber; and supply centers for stone, slate, 
tiles, and other materials. 

Removal of mines and clearing of de- 
bris are expected to be completed by the 
end of 1946. 

Hope has been expressed that the fol- 
lowing reconstruction program can be 
accomplished by the end of 1947. Pro- 
duction of the necessary building mate- 
rials; repair and replacement of farm 
buildings used for harvest storage and 
shelter of animals; reconstruction of 
from 20,000 to 40,000 industrial build- 
ings; rebuilding of from 10 to 20 percent 
of the destroyed houses; repair of from 
300,000 to 600,000 damaged houses and 
other buildings; rebuilding of 5,000 kil- 
ometers of public roads, 1,500 kilometers 
of sanitary sewers, and 3,000 kilometers 
of water pipe; and erection of from 30,000 
to 60,000 new lodgings to replace slum 
dwellings. 

Labor requirements have been esti- 
mated at 500,000 French workmen and 
artisans, and 1,000,000 German prisoners 
and other foreign workmen. It is also 
planned to place in training 200,000 
qualified apprentices during 1946-47 so 
that the total labor force may reach as 
high as 1,700,000 workmen by the end 
of 1947. Only 300,000 skilled French 
workmen (compared with 700,000 in 
1939) were available in October, and only 
42,000 German prisoners were then em- 
ployed on the reconstruction program. 
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Seed Oysters From Japan 


In response to a request, the 
American Military Government in 
Tokyo has informed the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
that there will be no exportable 
surplus of seed oysters in Japan 
until late 1946. 

It is estimated that some 10,000 
cases, of 12,000 or more spat each, | 
can be made available for exporta- 
tion from December 1946 to March 
1947, but such stocks will be de- 
pendent on the export demand in- 
dicated within the next 3 or 4 
months. 

Any firm in the United States 
desiring to place an order for seed 
oysters for delivery in the spring 
of 1947 should advise the Food- 
stuffs Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, at 
Washington, within the next few 
months, in order that a request | 
may be forwarded through the 
American Military Government to 
producers. 
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plant will be installed when the neces. 
sary equipment is available. Both hy- 
draulic and thermal stations are pro- 
posed. 

The value of equipment imported into 
Spain in 1943 is shown in the accom- 
panying table, together with the amount 
of increase or decrease from the values 
of these imports in 1942. 


Imports of Electrical Goods into Spain, 

















Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NEW HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT, 
CANADA 


A new power development under con- 
struction at Stewartville, Canada, will 
cost about $7,000,000 and develop 50,000 
horsepower. This will be the first of a 
five-unit plan to bring increased elec- 
tric power to eastern Ontario, in accord- 
ance with the established policy of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission for 
the continuous expansion of provincially 
owned electric facilities. Several car- 
loads of machinery have been delivered 
to the designated site where construc- 
tion will be in progress for 18 months. 

This development will be connected 
with other large hydroelectric plants, 
such as the one at Barrett Chute, above 
Calabogie, where upward of 55,000 horse- 
power was harnessed at High Falls. 


IMPORTS OF EQUIPMENT INTO SPAIN 


A continued increase in the value of 
imports of electrical equipment into 
Spain in 1943 is reported by the foreign 
press. Practically all classifications in- 
creased 30 to 50 percent over 1942, 
notably power installations and domestic 
appliances. This growing demand for 
electrical power is attributed to indus- 
trial expansion and to a shortage of high- 
grade coal and coke. Local manufactur- 
ers of electrical equipment were unable 
to benefit from the increased domestic 
demand because of a shortage of raw 
materials and machinery. 

Approval is reported of a 5-year plan 
for something in the nature of a grid. 
The connecting lines and a new power 
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Imports of Electrical Goods into Spain, 
1943—Continued 


{In thousands of pesetas] 





In- 
crease 
above 

Class and country 1943 or de- 


crease 
below 
1942 
Accumulators 127 | +315 
aa . 
Germany 5A 4 46 
Sweden ‘6 1-54 
Dry batteries 211 +97 
Germany | 211 | +41 
Lamps, complete 681 | +256 
Germany 537 +-172 
Mercury-Vvapor lamps 422 +122 
Germany 307 + 137 
United States | l 6 
Cables over 1 centimeter in diameter 380 +40 
Germany 155 +125 
Great Britain YS Q? 
Cables not exceeding 1 centimeter in 
diameter } 110 +10 
Great Britain 59 +49 
Insulated wire less than 0.5 millimeter 41 +1 
Germany 4()-| +32 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus 4,542 | +1, 632 
Germany | 2,076 | +1, 246 
United States SO 14 
Sweden O05 +309 
Switches, circuit breakers, and lamp- | 
holders | 
Up to 1,000 gran 4 Hu 
Germany } 4\s 1-168 
Uffited States 6 
Switzerland | 125 +115 
| 
From 1 to 100 kilograms 1, 580 TH) 
Germany | 703 F153 
Switzerland | 710 +470 
100 kilograms and over | 1, 140 +) 
Germany. | OM 1-520) 
Switzerland | 392 + )7 


iH 


Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION OF PEPPERMINT OIL, 
ARGENTINA 





Argentina is producing two varieties 
of mint: Menta Mitcham (Mentha pipe- 
rita) and Menta Japonesa (Mentha ar- 
vensia, variety Piperascens). The 1945 
acreage planted to mint is 556 hectares, 
of which 531 hectares are located in the 
Province of Mendoza, according to offi- 
cial reports. 

Although production of peppermint 
Oil in 1945 is expected to reach 8,340 
kilograms, Argentina imports sizable 
quantities. In 1944, such imports to- 





The Departmental Assembly of Antio- 
quia, one of the largest Departments 
(States) in Colombia, has recently passed 
a law creating a new Department of 
Hygiene and Sanitation. This legisla- 
tion also provides for spending one- 
eighth of the total budget of the Depart- 
ment, or 2,500,000 pesos, on health and 
sanitation. 


taled 7,687 kilograms, and in 1943, 9,919 
kilograms. 

While a number of small farmers had 
been experimenting with the cultivation 
of mint, it was only after the creation 
of the Direccién de Cultives Especiales 
under the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture that this plant was given serious 
consideration for production on a com- 
mercial scale. The mint is grown by 
numerous small farmers, some of whom 
pool their harvests for the extraction of 
the essential oil in cooperative stills. 


PRODUCTION OF LEMONGRASS OIL, INDIA 


The west coast of the Madras Presi- 
dency, the mountain slopes of Malabar, 
and the foothills of Travancore in south- 
ern India are among the world’s chief 
sources of lemongrass for the produc- 
tion of oil. During the season July 1944 
to January 1945, the area under lemon- 
grass in southern India was estimated 
at about 25,000 acres. An increase in 
acreage is expected as a result of the 
anticipated rise in prices of the oil, now 
that hostilities have ceased. The esti- 
mated yield of lemongrass oil from July 
1944 to January 1945 was 400 tons, twice 
the output in the preceding season. 

Prices of lemongrass oil in Cochin dur- 
ing the year ended January 1945 were 
$26.40, highest quotation, and $16.95, the 
lowest, for 12 bottles of 22 ounces each, 
delivered at coastal warehouses. Quota- 
tions for the year ended January 1943 
ranged from $6.45 to $17.10 for the above 
amounts of the oil. 

In April 1945 export prices to the 
United States were quoted at $62.50 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet. In the same month 
quotations to the United Kingdom were 
£5 10s. 6d. per ton of 2,016 pounds. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CuBA TO IMPORT COFFEE 


The Cuban Government has authorized 
the Coffee Stabilization Institute to pur- 
chase abroad 150,000 quintals of coffee 
(1 quintal =100 Spanish pounds or 101.43 
United States pounds) or about 15,214,500 
United States pounds. This purchase is 
the consequence of a drought-reduced 
1944-45 crop and the retarded 1945-46 
crop and of increased consumption in 
Cuba. The intended purchase is equal to 
about 32 percent of Cuba’s average an- 
nual consumption during the period 1939-— 
41 or 28 percent of consumption in 1944. 


CACAO PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The present winter (secondary) cacao 
crop of the Dominican Republic is re- 
ported by trade circles as average in size. 
It appears to be of better quality than the 
preceding crop. Harvesting started late 
and may continue through July 1946 
without any definite termination of the 
present crop and the beginning of the 
next main summer crop. 

Estimated production of the combined 
winter and coming summer cacao crops 
approximates 300,000 bags of 170 kilo- 
grams each. 

Exports of cacao and chocolate, by 
country of destination, volume, and 
value for the first 9 months of 1945, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944, were reported by the Dominican 
Bureau of Statistics as follows: 


Exports of Cacao and Chocolate from the Dominican Republic 





Product and country 


Cacao: 
Colombia 
United States 
Mexico 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba 
Netherlands West Indies 


rotal 


Chocolate 
Puerto Rico 
United States 
Netherlands West Indies 
Haiti 


Total 





1944 1945 
January-September January-September 
Volume | Value Volume | Value 
Kilograms Kilograms 
740, 715 $120, 365 91,170 | $19, 083 
21, 867, 540 3, 233, 679 11, 895, 040 | 1, 931, 320 
1, 923, 113 318, 583 1, 316, 533 | 231, 507 
131, 350 21, 455 101, 175 16, 474 
9, 230 | 1, 774 1, 118, 552 | 190, 142 
1, 491 | 220 1, 223 | 196 
24, 673, 439 3, 696,076 | 14, 523, 693 2, 388, 722 
118, 860 | 39, 804 145, 439 49, 714 
21, 616 6, 315 1, 303, 827 483, 632 
800 348 | 482 240 
272 104 ‘ am 
141, 548 46, 571 | 1, 449, 748 533, 586 





Stocks of cacao as of October 30, 1945, 
amounted to 3,592.5 long tons, 281 tons 
being available for shipment within 60 
days; stocks of chocolate totaled 100 long 
tons. 

Both the Mexican and Dominican 
Governments are considering the possi- 
bilities of signing a commercial treaty 
by which the Dominican Government 
plans to ship to Mexicc several of its 
principal products, such as manufac- 
tured cacao products, sugar, rice, frozen 
beef, leaf tobacco, cigars and other prod- 
ucts, while silverware, sisal and henequen 
fiber, agricultural machinery, glassware, 


kitchen utensils, and other articles will 
be exported from Mexico to the Domini- 
can Republic. 


Fruits and Nuts 
DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION DOWN, CANADA 


Canadian dried-apple production from 
the 1945 crop will be at the lowest level 
in many years. Unofficial predictions by 
agricultural officials range from 1,300,- 
000 to 1.450.000 pounds, compared with 
about 13,300,000 pounds from the 1944 
crop. 
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The serious shortage of dried apples is 
the result of the almost total apple-crop 
failure in eastern Canada. There is al- 
ready a severe scarcity of fresh apples 
on the market, and there will be a tend- 
ency for apples which would ordinarily 
go into processing to be disposed of as 
fresh fruit. The extent to which this 
occurs will have an important effect upon 
the volume of apples dried. 

Dried-apple production is heavily con- 
centrated in eastern Canada, and it is for 
this reason that production will be so low 
notwithstanding the fact that British 
Columbia has a normal crop this year. 
Of the 14 plants which usually produce 
dried apples in Nova Scotia, probably 
only three will operate. Ordinarily, most 
plants are active by September 15, but 
on October 22 of this year, none was op- 
erating. 

Dried-apple production in Canada in- 
creased sharply during the war when 
export markets for fresh apples were 
reduced and surpluses were processed. 
During the war from 10 to 25 percent of 
each year’s total apple production was 
dried, compared with a peak figure of 
only 9 percent during the 8 prewar years. 
Through 1941 dried apples amounted to 
about the same portion of total apples 
processed as during the 8 prewar years, 
but in 1942 shortages of tin for canning 
and emphasis on light-weight dried 
foods to ease shipping resulted in a 
marked increase in dried-apple produc- 
tion over other types of processing. 

In 1942 about 75 percent of all apples 
processed and almost 25 percent of total 
Canadian apple production were dried, 
and this trend continued in a modified 
way during the 2 succeeding years. 

With new methods of drying and the 
use of good grades of fruit, Canadian 
dried-apple consumption increased dur- 
ing the war. Average annual consump- 
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tion from 1939 to 1944 amounted to 6,- 
076,000 pounds, compared with 2,240,000 
during the 8 preceding years. There is 
every prospect that this improved market 
will be available for some years to come, 
because many housewives have found the 
use of dried apples an economical method 
of meeting their cooking-apple require- 
ments. 

The following table shows Canadian 
dried-apple production, exports, and con- 
sumption in the years 1939 through 1944: 


Dried-Apple Production, Exports, and Con- 
sumption 


[In thousands of pounds] 





1939 &, 904 566 8, 
1940 5, G38 1, 486 4 
1941 &. 606 6, 152 2 
1942 11, 810 5, 754 
1943 12, 732 | 7, 486 5, 246 


1944 14, 000 4,178 9, S22 





Statistics on domestic consumption do 
not present a complete picture, however, 
as the figures are on a calendar-year 
basis, which brings the end of the statis- 
tical period in the middle of the process- 
ing season. Stocks on hand were heavy, 
but allowances cannot be made for them 
because information on their volume is 
not available. 

Although Canadian trade statistics 
show sizable annual imports of dried 
apples up until 1942, it has been learned 
that these figures do not represent actual 
dried apples. They refer instead to im- 
ports of apple pomace which are brought 
in from the United States, because of 
the high pectin content of the imported 
product. Canadian imports of dried 
apples as such are negligible. 

















Soviet Authorities Spur Consumer-Goods Output 


The U. S. S. R. Council of People’s Commissars, in an effort to increase 
production of consumer goods by local enterprises and cooperatives, including 
war-veteran cooperatives, has issued a decree granting the local organizations 
a greater share in the disposition of goods produced locally. Beginning in 
October 1945, one-half of the equipment and tools manufactured by local 
industries is to be distributed locally, while the other half is to be disposed 
of by the network of the Republic within which the region is located. 

All directors of Union and Republic industrial plants shall deliver all their 
byproducts and waste suitable for use in the production of consumer goods 
to local industries for such utilization. The central industrial establishments 
which supply the byproducts and waste are entitled to receive 50 percent of 
consumer products fabricated by_the local industries and cooperatives. 

Enterprises supplying semifabricated products are entitled to distribute 
through their own supply channels 50 percent of finished products turned out 
by the local and cooperative industries. In case of metal and rolled metal 
produced by local industries, 75 percent of these are to be disposed of by the 
Union Republics to be distributed to Union and local industries over and above 
the amount of metal allocated to them through central channels. 

The executive branches of the Union Republics are advised to develop, in 
their local enterprises and cooperatives, the production of cotton yarn, linen 
fiber, and rubber soles. 

Locally made carts, sleighs, wheels, furniture, barrels, ropes, harness, brick, 
chalk, and certain other products are not subject to central distribution. 

Certificates of merit (first, second, and third degrees), carrying with them 
a money bonus, will be awarded to organizations and individuals that dis- 
tinguish themselves in systematic mass output of consumer goods. Engineers, 
technicians, and workmen who receive these certificates will receive monthly 
premiums in addition to their regular salary. - 
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Prewar exports went largely to Great 
Britain, Germany, and other European 
countries, but during the war they were 
shipped almost exclusively to Great Brit. 
ain and Newfoundland with some move. 
ment into the United States. 

Dried apples are sold in Canada at 
ceiling prices which permit choice quality 
to be sold by processors f. 0. b. plant at 
20 cents per pound in 50-pound cop. 
tainers. Fancy quality may sell at 2] 
cents, and standard quality at 17% cents 
while apple chips and substandard qual. 
ity have a ceiling of 1542 cents per pound. 
A '-cent-per-pound premium is per- 
mitted for fancy and choice qualities 
when sold in 25-pound containers. 

Government subsidization of apple 
drying has been provided every year since 
1939-40 for Nova Scotia. In British Co. 
lumbia arrangements with regard to 
evaporated apples were made in 1942 and 
1943, but they were dropped in subse. 
quent years because British Columbia 
apple growers were less acutely affected 
by the war and were not forced to de. 
pend on processing to the extent the 
Maritime producers were. 


FRENCH PRUNE CROP SMALL 


Production of prunes in France in 1945 
is estimated at 1,100 short tons, a small 
crop as compared with 3,800 tons in 1944 
and a 5-year (1934-38) average of 5,500 
tons. The reduction is attributed to a 
severe frost on May 2 which damaged 
the crop. 

Domestic production of prunes sup- 
plied only a minor portion of consump- 
tion prior to the war. Imports, prin- 
cipally from the United States,+ were 
heavy, and it is expected that now they 
will come from that source. 

The run-down condition of the prune 
trees in France may be overcome in the 
next year or two if spray materials and 
machinery are obtained. Tree numbers 
are stabilized, and it is thought that the 
industry will recover and maintain its 
prewar Status. 


HAITI’Ss BANANA TRADE 


Haiti’s exports of stems of bananas 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1945, passed the 4,000,000 mark for 
the first time, totaling 4,014,825 stems. 
Total estimated weight of these bananas 
was 117,269,278 pounds with a declared 
export value of $2,506,931 U. S. currency. 
This value was equal to 64.4 cents per 
standard stem. The average price paid 
per stem at country points is estimated 
to have been 42.1 cents. 


EXPORTS OF BRAZIL NUTS, PERU 


Brazil nuts, also known as castanhas, 
are gathered in Peru in the jungles of 
the Madre de Dios region, an area of ap- 
proximately 50,000 square kilometers be- 
tween the Madre de Dios and the Ta- 
huamanu Rivers. The trees attain 4 
girth of more than 2 feet and bear many 
triangular-shaped nuts within hard- 
shelled capsules, known locally as cocos. 
Each coco contains about a dozen nuts. 
Each tree may yield annually several 
hundred cocos. -The cocos are collected 
from about December through April, and 
the nuts are graded by size. 
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Most of the nuts are exported to Brazil. 
None were gathered or exported in 1943- 
44, as the workers were employed in rub- 
ber production. Export statistics from 
1934-42 are shown in the following table: 


Exports of Brazil Nuts, 1934-42 


Year: Kilograms 
1934_----- Rees eee ree 14, 130 
1935. ---- I EI 
1936_---- etnies tegonnl se sak-eriiaeaie En 
1937_------ (itccaiiel Rive a.iote ta te oceaaialesarepan: SE 
1938... - a anattaie .. 203, 250 
1939_------ yen rae .-. 299, 616 
1940_---- ai in ----- 139, 204 
1941___-- nee : .- 12,240 
1942. _- eae 17, 700 


Grains and Products 


ScaRCITY OF CORN, CUBA 


Production of corn, Cuba’s second 
largest crop, during 1945, it is estimated, 
will be only 285,000,000 pounds, approx- 
imately 80 percent of normal. Drought 
conditions, continuing from October 
1944, to late June 1945, did great harm 
to the main summer crop. The less im- 
portant fall crop promised to be some- 
what better than normal. Up to the last 
of October Cuba had imported less than 
half the 30,000,000 pounds of corn ex- 
pected to be purchased abroad. 


FrnaL Rice-Crop FORECAST, INDIA 


Production of cleaned rice in India in 
the 1944-45 season was estimated at 
27,122,000 long tons in October, a de- 
crease of about 12 percent as compared 
with 30,664,000 tons produced in the 
1943-44 season, according to the Indian 
Trade Journal. The total area under 
rice in all India in the 1944-45 season 
was 80,754,000 acres, as against 81,117,- 
000 acres in the preceding season. 

The press reports that while the rice 
situation is somewhat unsatisfactory, 
and some fears of a second famine in 
Bengal in 1946 have been expressed, it 
is believed that a serious food shortage 
may be averted if the Government's ef- 
forts to obtain supplies of rice from Siam 
and Burma are successful and if the 
wheat import program is carried out as 
planned. The rice shortage anticipated 
in 1946 is placed at 1,000,000 tons, and 
even if a portion of this quantity is im- 
ported from Siam and Burma there will 
still be a gap which can be filled only 
by substituting wheat for rice. The ra- 
tioning system in operation in major 
urban areas doubtless will be necessary 
for at least another year. 

Information regarding the total stock 
of rice available in all India is not avail- 
able but it is known that Bengal, where 
the food shortage has been the worst 
since 1943, has a government-controlled 
stock of 421,300 tons of which 217,500 
tons are stored in Calcutta. The 1945 
winter rice crop in Bengal and Bihar 
has already been transplanted, and as 
rainfall was adequate in most districts 
during October a good yield in the two 
Provinces may be expected 


Meats and Products 


CATTLE SLAUGHTERED IN MEXICO 


The number of cattle slaughtered in 
the Federal District during the first 7 
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by the Dutch industry. 


diamond firm. 


to cope is the lack of skilled labor. 





Amsterdam to Become a Diamond Center Again, Dutch Say 


The recent arrival in Amsterdam of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, who heads 
the British diamond syndicate, may well herald a rebirth of Amsterdam’s 
diamond industry, says the Netherlands Information Service. Oppenheimer, 
accompanied by his son and other diamond experts, conferred with Amster- 
dam’s leading concerns to determine the quantity of raw diamonds needed 


The syndicate, which controls the world diamond supply, will furnish the 
capacity needs of the Dutch industry through “planned selling.” This was 
revealed in an interview with Louis Asscher, head of Amsterdam’s largest 


By agreement with the Netherlands Government, Asscher said, sterling 
exchange will be released to purchase the diamonds, while valuable foreign 
exchange will be obtained by sale of the stones in the export market after they 
have been cut and polished in Amsterdam. The Netherlands Government 
Import-Export Service will exercise supervision over the industry and will 
determine quantities so that no more will be imported than can be exported. 
The Import-Export Service will continue to check the finished diamonds and 
prevent any possible leakage from being diverted into a black market. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the Dutch diamond industry has 
There are only 700 expert workers left 
out of 3,500. The remainder. were carried off by the Germans and extermi- 
nated in concentration camps. Besides, diamond stocks valued at 30,000,000 
guilders were stolen. Amsterdam’s leading diamond firms are planning to 
establish a training school with whose help it is hoped to increase the number 
of trained cutters and polishers to some 10,000. 




















months of 1945 amounted to 125,534 head 
compared with 105,315 during the cor- 
responding months of 1944. It is ex- 
pected that the total number slaughtered 
during 1945 will exceed by at least 25,000 
head the number in 1943 and 1944. 

During July slaughterings in the Fed- 
eral District decreased to 9,643, the low- 
est monthly total for many years, re- 
sulting in a shortage of beef. 

On July 18, a Presidential decree elim- 
inated the monopoly by the organization 
of meat suppliers and producers of the 
Federal District slaughtering beef cattle 
in the Federal District and permitted the 
free slaughter of cattle. The situation 
has improved since the issuance of this 
decree. 

Plans are being made in many parts of 
Mexico for the improvement of slaugh- 
tering facilities. There is continued in- 
terest in breed improvement, especially 
by importing breeding animals. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


The Indian pepper crop for the 1945-46 
season (December-March) is estimated 
at 15,100 long tons as compared with 
15.600 tons estimated for the 1944-45 
season. The Alleppey crop for 1945-46 
is estimated at 8,500 long tons, or 75 per- 
cent of normal, while the Tellicherry crop 
is estimated at 6,600 tons or 60 percent 
of normal. 

The market for pepper opened in July 
at 56 rupees 8 annas ($16.95) per hun- 
dredweight of 112 pounds, ex-warehouse, 
Alleppey. Prices improved through July 
but at the beginning of August, as a con- 
sequence of the Russian declaration of 
war on Japan, there was a downward 
trend. Following the announcement 
made by the Government of India call- 
ing for tenders for the supply of pepper, 
prices firmed up and closed at 60 rupees 


($18) per hundredweight on September 
30, 1945. 

Toward the end of October 1945, prices 
stood at 63 rupees ($18.90) for Alleppey 
pepper and 61 rupees 8 annas ($18.45) 
for Tellicherry pepper per hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds f.o.b. Cochin. 

During the quarter ended September 
30, 1945, exports amounted to 3,333 long 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 
1,313 tons and the United States 1,200 
tons. The remainder went to Canada, 
Australia, Africa, Sweden, and New 
Zealand. 

Stocks of pepper on September 30, 
1945, on the coast and in the interior, 
were 6,000 long tons in the Alleppey area 
and 7,400 long tons in the Tellicherry 
area. 

The pepper market continues to be de- 
pendent upon the buying activity of the 
Government of India since there has been 
no relaxation on the ban on’ private 
exports. 


Iron and Steel 


EXPANSION IN STEEL INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


An expansion program involving the 
expenditure of £A7,000,000 or about $22,- 
400,000 U. S. currency has been an- 
nounced by a steel company of Australia. 
The company is planning the construc- 
tion of an ore-extraction plant, deep-sea 
port, and town on Cockatoo Island at a 
cost of £A1,250,000 (approximately $4,- 
000,000); building of four 12,500-ton 
steamers for carrying Yampi ore to Port 
Kembla and fresh food and other sup- 
plies to Yampi, at a cost of £A2,500,000 
(about $8,000,000); erection of a new 
battery of modern byproduct coke ovens 
to cost £A1,250,000 ‘(about $4,000,000) 
and a new 10-inch merchant bar and 
strip rolling mill, for which an outlay of 
£A1,000,000 (approximately $3,260,000) 
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will be necessary, at Port Kembla; and 
the mechanization of collieries in the 
Bulli and Newcastle coal fields to increase 
the amount of coal available for the steel 
works at a cost of £A1,000,000 (about $3,- 
200,000). Practically all of the machin- 
ery for these projects will be made in 
Australia. 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, INDIA 


Imports of iron and steel into India 
during the year April 1, 1944, to March 
31, 1945, reached a value of 35,629,082 
rupees (1 rupee=$0.332 U. S. currency) 
according to the foreign press. During 
1943-44 iron and steel imports were val- 
ued at 20,294,290 rupees. These figures 
cover merchandise trade only; no war 
equipment, service supplies, or articles 
for sale, in government stores are in- 
cluded. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PropucTION, U. K. 


Average weekly production of pig iron 
in Great Britain during September 1945 
was 139,500 long tons as compared with 
125,200 tons weekly in August, 134,800 
tons in July, and 133,900 tons per week 
during the first 6 months of 1945. The 
annual rate on the basis of the Septem- 
ber production would be 7,255,000 long 
tons. 

Steel ingots and castings were pro- 
duced at the rate of 240,700 long tons 
weekly during September 1945 as com- 
pared with the production rate of 186,100 
tons in August, 213,800 tons in July, or 
an average of 231,600 tons per week from 
January to June 1945. The annual rate 
computed from September production of 
steel ingots and castings is 12,517,000 
long tons. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Footwear production in Paraguay 
amounted to about 250,000 pairs, valued 
at $365,810, during 1944. In the preced- 
ing year, output amounted to 260,241 
pairs (including nearly 107,000 pairs of 
alpargatas) and was valued at $224,222. 
In addition to 3 footwear factories in 
Asuncion and one in Villarrica, there are 
about 80 small shops scattered through- 
out Paraguay. It is estimated that be- 
tween 60 and 80 percent of the shoe pro- 
duction is centered in Asuncion. 

One plant in Asuncion is government 
owned and operated and manufactures 
high-top heavy boots and shoes for mili- 
tary use. Although the plant did not 
begin mechanized operations until 1940, 
its average daily output is 100 pairs. 
(These are not included in the above 
figures.) Experiments in making and 
selling cork-soled shoes in one factory 
have proved so successful that consid- 
eration is being given to producing this 
type on a larger scale, although the de- 
mand is expected to be only temporary. 
Present output averages 3 or 4 pairs 
daily. 

Most of the leather requirements of 
all plants are supplied from domestic 
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sources, though one factory estimates 
that about 50 percent of its leather sup- 
plies comes from Argentina. 

Imports of footwear during 1944 
amounted to 897 pairs and were valued 
at $3,233. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF Woop AND TIMBER, BARBADOS, 
Waa 


Wood and timber exports from Barba- 
dos, British West Indies, during the first 
half of 1945 were valued at £77,909, an in- 
crease Of £52,289 over the valuation for 
the first half of 1944. 


ADDITIONAL LUMBER NEEDED FOR COPPER 
MINES, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


In order to produce all the lumber 
needed in the local copper mines, the 
Northern Rodesian Land Commission 
recommends the development and con- 
trol of forest land, according to the for- 
eign press. Since the products of about 
8 square miles of forest land are required 
annually by the mines, it is estimated 
that 500 square miles will be needed to 
provide a 50-year rotation with adequate 
reserve. 


GREATER ACTIVITY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Statistics on the British Columbia, 
Canada, sawlog scale show 264,353,452 
board feet scaled in September, a slight 
increase over the preceding month’s fig- 
ure of 261,332,047 feet and an increase of 
13,604,569 feet over the September 1944 
figure. 











Maximum Prices for Ba- 
nanas: Hawaiian Product 
at Same Level as Carib- 
bean 


Maximum prices for Hawaiian 
bananas have been established at 
the same level as those previously 
established for Mexican and Carib- 
bean bananas, the Office of Price 
Administration announced Decem- 
ber 4. 

The ceiling price of $4 a hundred 
pounds, delivered at port of entry, 
for bananas grown in Mexico and 
the Caribbean, also applies to ba- 
nanas grown in Hawaii. This 
action became effective December 
8, 1945. 

Since shipments of Hawaiian 
bananas stopped on December 7, 
1941, maximum prices were not 
established for them, and the pric- 
ing regulation covered only im- 
ported bananas. Shipments of 
bananas now are beginning to ar- 
rive from Hawaii and the regula- 
tion has been changed to include 
these bananas. 
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Production of poles and piling in Brit. 
ish Columbia totaled 3,403,229 linear feet 
in September compared with a produc. 
tion of 2,282,817 feet in the correspond. 
ing month of 1944. Railroad ties pro. 
duced in the Province numbered 62,556 
compared with a total of 49,803 in Ay. 
gust. Considerably more railroad ties 
were produced during the first 8 months 
of 1945 than in the like period of severg} 
past years. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION INCREASES, FINLAND 


Finland’s lumber production rose from 
130,000 standards during the first quarter 
of 1945 to 170,000 standards in the see. 
ond quarter. The latter figure, however, 
is only one-half of normal production. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of machinery into British 
Guiana in the first half of 1945 included 
sugarsmaking machinery valued at 
$219,202 (British Guiana currency), rice- 
milling machinery worth $7,057, and 
agricultural machinery valued at $81,- 
120. In the comparable period of 1944 
the values of imports of these types of 
machinery were $133,349, $13,281, and 
$40,134, respectively. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of farm implements and ma- 
chinery into Canada in September 1945 
were valued at $4,269,000 and brought 
the total for the first 9 months of the 
year to $37,932,000. This class of im- 
ports totaled $3,593,000 in September 
1944 and $31,628,000 in the period Janu- 
ary—September 1944. 

Machinery imports, other than agri- 
cultural, were valued at $6,876,000 in 
September 1945, compared with $5,818,- 
000 in September 1944. In the first 9 
months of 1945 and 1944, the values were 
$69,471,000 and $62,620,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS OF FARM EQUIPMENT, FRANCE 


Farm equipment imported into France 
in the period from December 1944 to 
August 1945, inclusive, totaled 522,813 
metric tons, of which 135,269 came from 
the United States, 127,555 from Great 
Britain, and 259,989 from North Africa. 
Imports in August 1945 amounted to 25,- 
592 tons from the United States, 5,456 
tons from Great Britain, and 136,212 tons 
from North Africa. 


U. S. MACHINERY PLACED IN NEw ICE 
PLANT, MEXICO 


A new ice plant placed in operation in 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, on 
October 28, 1945, is equipped with ma- 
chinery and equipment purchased in the 
United States at a cost of $50,000 (U. 8. 
currency). 

The initial production of the plant is 
at the rate of 10 tons of ice, but with 4 
capacity of 30 tons a day the plant is 
expected to supply most, if not all, of the 
city’s requirements. 
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New Press EQUIPMENT, PANAMA 

New rotary-press equipment from the 
United States has been received by La 
Nacién of Panama. Alterations to the 
press building are now in progress to ac- 
commodate the new equipment which is 
to be installed under the direction of 
technical experts. 


SWITZERLAND VISITED BY FOREIGN AGENTS 
SEEKING MACHINERY 


In addition to the constant requests 
that are being made in Switzerland for 
the reconditioning of machines, such as 
turning lathes and textile machines, 20 
delegates from the Belgian textile in- 
dustry have been in Switzerland in 
search of spinning and knitting ma- 
chines, Dutch engineers are in Switzer- 
land negotiating for the purchase of 
various machines that are needed in the 
reconstruction activities of the Nether- 
lands, and a delegation from Chile is 
commissioned to purchase machines 
and precision instruments. 


MACHINERY FOR WORKING ON Harp FIBER 
To Be MANUFACTURED, U. K. 

Hard-fiber machinery is to be manu- 
factured at a government factory at 
Leeds, England, the foreign press re- 
ports. The factory has 64,400 square 
feet of floor space and will employ about 
800 people. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of drugs and medici- 
nals during the first 7 months of 1945 
included the following: 28 metric tons 
of medicinal roots, half of which came 
from the United States; 87 metric tons of 
medicinal barks and leaves and 5 metric 
tons of capsules and granules, all from 
the United States; and 9 metric tons 
of medicinal injections, 6 metric tons of 
organotherapeutics, and 12 metric tons 
of ascorbic acid and similar products, 
most of them from the United States. 
In addition, imports of “other pharma- 
ceuticals” during this period amounted 
to 378 metric tons, 353 of which were 
imported from the United States. 


Costa RICAN MARKET FOR U. S. PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS 


It is estimated that at present about 84 
percent of the total imports of drugs and 
medicinals into Costa Rica come from 
the United States, 9 percent from Eng- 
land, and 7 percent from other countries, 
chiefly Mexico and Argentina. The ac- 
companying table shows the quantity 
and value of these commodities imported 
in the years 1938 through 1943. 





} 
Year Quantity Valu 


Nilograms 
1Y3s 414, 188 $316, 207 
1439 M2, 100 401, 336 
1940 405, OSI 420, 111 
vt 1, 061, 702 1096, 035 
1043 804, 697 O00, 354 
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PHARMACEUTICAL MARKET IN CURACAO, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


All of the requirements for drugs and 
medicinals in Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, must be imported. During the 
war, the United States held the lead as 
a source of medicines because of the lack 
of shipping facilities of other producing 
countries. Several other countries are 
now exporting to this market again, how- 
ever, reportedly at prices lower than 
those quoted by United States firms. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


FRENCH OUTPUT OF NAVAL STORES 


Unofficial estimates place the 1945 
French naval-stores crop at 8 to 12 per- 
cent below that of 1944, a slight upward 
revision from previous estimates, which 
is attributed to a larger yield of the 
fourth and fifth dips. 

Stocks of turpentine and rosin are re- 
ported light as the products pass into 
distribution channels rather rapidly. 
Transportation facilities for the finished 
products have improved noticeably, but 
the collection and delivery of crude gum 
to the stills continue difficult. 

The sale and distribution of naval 
stores remain under Government regula- 
tion, and, because of the limited output 
and the heavy domestic demand, these 
controls are expected to continue in force 
for some time. 


INDIAN EXPORTS OF LAC 


The value of India’s exports of lac in- 
creased almost 75 percent in 1944~45 
compared with 1943-44, according to the 
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foreign press. Comparable figures are 
shown as 47,470,124 and 27,483,194 
rupees, respectively. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GENERAL INCREASE IN FRENCH PRODUCTION 


The production of nonferrous metals 
in France showed a general increase in 
the third quarter. In some instances 
there was a sharp increase in production 
but in others only slight improvement 
was shown. The principal obstacles in 
the way of more substantial gains were 
the shortage of fuel and lack of man- 
power, transportation problems, and the 
difficulty of importing basic manufac- 
turing materials. 

Production of alumina reached 8,800 
tons during September as compared with 
7,600 tons in August. Aluminum output 


_ remained fairly steady, at about 3,600 


tons monthly. The salvage of airplanes 
for the manufacture of eighth-fusion 
aluminum has made possible the produc- 
tion of sheet metal which will have an 
important place in reconstruction work. 
The rate of magnesium production in- 
creased to 70 tons in September. During 
August, 50 tons were produced. 

The resumption of lead production is 
under way and is said to be following a 
normal rate of progress as far as fuel 
quotas permit. The production of lead 
ore in August was 680 tons, an increase 
of about 100 tons over July. Zinc-ore 
production totaled 5,900 tons in August. 
Zinc-metal output in July was 605 tons. 
Figures on zinc-metal production during 
August were not available. Recent de- 














Wartime Requisitioning and Drought Decrease French 
Livestock 


Five years of German requisitioning plus three successive drought years 
have drained French livestock resources to a point far below the prewar level, 
says the French Press and Information Service. Official estimates reveal 
that German occupation cost France 114 full-bred horses, 1,275 half-bred 
horses, 750,000 draught horses, 120,000 head of cattle, and 800,000 tons of meat 
(official requisitioning). This critical situation has been aggravated by re- 
current droughts which have caused undernourishment of herds, a decrease 
in their fertility, and an increase in mortality rates. 

In comparison with the prewar situation, the estimates for 1945-46 are as 
follows: cattle, 14,800,000, a decrease of 800,000; sheep, 6,900,000, a decrease 
of 3,000,000; hogs, 5,900,000, a decrease of 1,200,000; horses, 2,300,000, a de- 
crease of 400,000. 

Most severely affected are dairy cows whose total numbers have decreased 
by 1,500,000 since before the war, creating a serious milk shortage. Sheep 
production forecasts must also be pessimistic. While there are more small 
fiocks than before the war, the number of large flocks has been drastically 
reduced. However, there is no need for pessimism regarding the production 
of hogs, whose rate of reproduction is rapid. Moreover, at present there is a 
plentiful number of sows and young pigs. 

The war has affected the quality as well as the quantity of French livestock, 
says the French agency mentioned above. Although, during the occupation, 
French farmers attempted to safeguard the purity of their strains, it was not 
always possible to employ the necessary selection. 

French plans for livestock improvement particularly emphasize the question 
of feeds, and include increase of forage imports as well as extension of French 
crops to farm lands now abandoned, especially in the south of France. A 
long-term program for improving the quality of cattle by better selection 
methods has also been adopted. 
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liveries of platinum from abroad made it 
possible to increase quotas for various 
industries. 


DECLINE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Gold production in New Zealand dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 142,287 ounces 
(troy weight), valued at £NZ1,474 536 
(£NZ1=$3.20), according to the Mines 
Statement of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. In 1943 gold production totaled 
149,150 ounces (troy weight), valued at 
£NZ1,528.851. The decline in 1944, as 
during the other war years, is ascribed 
to manpower shortages and the difficul- 
ties in replacing essential equipment. 
The only prospecting venture carried on 
during the year—that at the Sylvia mine 
in the Thames gold field—was disap- 
pointing. Operations disclosed no eco- 
nomic amounts of ore. 


GOLD MINED IN TANGANYIK\ 


More than £50,000 (approximately 
$200,000) worth of gold was mined in 
Tanganyika during July 1945. This 
amount was not only 10 percent above 
the value of gold mined during the cor- 
responding month of 1944 but well above 
the monthly average for 1945. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


InpD1A’s IMPORTS 


The value of imports of nonmetallic 
minerals into India increased from 32,- 
934.869 rupees (1 rupee=$0.332) in the 
year 1943-44 (April 1 to March 31) to 
54,051,149 rupees in the year 194445, 
according to the foreign press. These 
amounts do not include any war equip- 
ment, service supplies, or commodities 
sold through government stores. 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION IN TANGANYIKA 


The value of diamonds produced in 
Tanganyika during July 1945 was almost 
£50,000 ($200,000). The July output was 
more than double that of the corre- 
sponding month in 1944 and above the 
1945 monthly average. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of fats and oils from Argen- 
tina during the first 6 months of 1945 
included 53,600 metric tons of vegetable 
oils, compared with 43,200 metric tons 
in the corresponding period of 1944; 22,- 
400 metric tons of linseed, compared with 
163,100 metric tons in the like period of 
1944; and 46,300 tons of seed cakes, com- 
pared with 61,000 metric tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Exports of 
tallow and melted fats from Argentina 
during the first half of 1945 totaled 51,- 
400 metric tons, compared with 63,500 
metric tons in the like period of 1944, 
reports an Argentine trade journal. 
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CEYLON’S EXPORTS OF COPRA AND COCONUT 
OIL 


Ceylon’s exports of fats and oils to the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1945 included 32,571,862 pounds of 
coconut oil, valued at $2,051,213.56, and 
64,224,571 pounds of copra, worth $2,- 
355,776.74. 


EXPORTS FROM THE FIJI ISLANDS 


Exports of copra from the Fiji Islands 
during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 26,225509 pounds and of 
coconut oil to 107,311 pounds. 


TURKISH OLIVE-OIL SITUATION 


Current estimates place the 1945 pro- 
duction of olive oil in Turkey at between 
30,000 and 32,000 metric tons. This com- 
pares with the 1944 production of about 
24,000 metric tons. 

Total annual consumption of olive oil 
in Turkey, including the oil used in soap 
manufacture, does not normally exceed 
17,000 metric tons, but because of the 
high prices of butter and other fats, the 
consumption of olive oil has greatly in- 
creased. Large purchases of olive oil 
and levies on this product by the Gov- 
ernment for the requirements of the 
army have contributed to the shortage 
of this commodity for civilian use. 

It is reported that prohibition on ex- 
ports of olive oil will be continued by the 
Turkish authorities. The retail prices 
have been fixed by the Government and 
will vary according to acidity. Rationing 
of the oil in the cities will be discontinued. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes, amounting to $341,000 ‘Canadian 
currency), increased more than 65 per- 
cent in value in September 1945 over the 
September 1944 figure of $203,000, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Exports of these materials for the first 
9 months of 1945 were $1,128,000 greater 
in value than those of the corresponding 
period of 1944, comparable figures being 
$2,983,000 and $1,855,000, respectively. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT “FAMINE” FEARED IN EGYPT 


An impending newsprint “famine” in 
Egypt is feared by the Egyptian press. 
Early in the war newspapers were re- 
duced to four pages and limited to six 
issues a week; the press now feels that 
circulations may have to be curtailed or 
publication suspended. Newspapers 


have protested against what they term 
maldistribution of newsprint, and have 
asked the Minister of Supply to take 
steps to increase newsprint imports. 
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OUTPUT OF FINNISH PAPER INDUSTRY 


Finland’s production of chemical pulp 
increased from 110,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 1945 to 116,000 tons in the 
second quarter; paper production in. 
creased from 52,000 to 58,000 tons. The 
output of the paper industry is now esti. 
mated to be about 40 percent of the 1935 
level. 


FINNISH NEWSPRINT GOING TO U.S. S. R. 


Finland shipped 23,500 tons of news. 
print to the Soviet Union during the 
first reparations year and will ship 17,000 
tons during the second reparations year, 
in accordance with the armistice terms, 
the Finnish press reports. Quotas for 
subsequent years will be decided later. 


PAPER QUOTA FOR BOOK PUBLISHERS, U. K., 
INCREASED 


The paper quota for British book pub- 
lishers has been increased from 50 to 65 
percent of prewar usage, according to 
a statement by the president of the 
Board of Trade. He said that the Goy- 
ernment is cognizant of the need for 
books, both for domestic consumption 
and for export, since “books are prob- 
ably the best way of achieving under- 
standing among the different countries.” 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Petroleum prceducts exported from 
Canada in September 1945 were valued 
at $1,237,000 ‘Canadian currency), com- 
pared with $1,256,000 in September 1944, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Export of these products in- 
creased 50 percent in value in the period 
January-September 1945 over those for 
the like period of 1944, the totals being 
$8,672,000 and $5,734,000, respectively. 

Exports of gasoline accounted for $6,- 
754,000 of the total in the first 9 months 
of 1945 and for $3,688,000 in January- 
September 1944. 


PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador in the third quarter of 1945 to- 
taled 668,051 barrels, compared with 749,- 
943 in the like period of 1944. In the 
second quarter of 1945, the total was 652,- 
183 barrels. 

During the September quarter of 1945 
the output of petroleum products 
amounted to more than 9,000,000 gal- 
lons, among which gasoline and Diesel 
oil figured prominently. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON GASOLINE RE- 
MOVED IN EIRE 


As a result of the removal of restric- 
tions on petroleum imports in October, 
motorists in Eire will receive a monthly 
ration of from 8 to 12 gallons of gasoline, 
It is generally believed, however, that for 
some time gasoline will be available only 
on a monthly basis. 


PROSPECTING CONTINUES IN U. K. 


Prospecting for oil continues in the 
United Kingdom, according to the for- 
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eign press. The D’Arcy Exploration Co., 
which has prospected about 10,000 square 
miles in the past 10 years, has been given 
exploratory rights over another four 
areas in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire. Eakring field 
in Nottinghamshire is now producing 
70,000 tons annually and has yielded a 
total of 400,000 tons of crude oil up to 
the present time. 


EXPLORATION ACTIVE IN VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s production of crude pe- 
troleum in September amounted to 18,- 
783,009 barrels, a reduction of about 5 
percent from that of the preceding 2 
months. Output for the quarter ended 
September 30 was 57,816,257 barrels. 

Exploration work by the major oil 
companies has become more active re- 
cently. One company has opened a third 
exploration territory near Concepcion on 
the shore of Lake Maracaibo, and an- 
other company has brought in a produc- 
ing well at Mara, about 25 miles north of 
the city of Maracaibo. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS OF MEDICAL AND 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


Palestine imported medical instru- 
ments from the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1945 valued at £P25,335 
(£P1=$4.02) and from the United King- 
dom, valued at £P13,016. 

In 1938 and 1939, Palestinian imports 
of dental, medical, and optical instru- 
ments from the United States were val- 
ued at £P4,195 and £P5,500, respectively. 
Imports of these commodities from Ger- 
many during these same 2 years were 
valued at £P26,758 and £P13,928, respec- 
tively. 


Special Products 


HARDWARE AND CUTLERY SUPPLIES, U. K. 


The supply of hardware throughout 
the Midland area of the United Kingdom 
continued to be far below requirements 
in October, according to the British press. 
Labor shortages were serious among both 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Some aluminum hollow ware was being 
made but not enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of a market which had received 
none during the 6 years when the plants 
were engaged entirely on war work. 

Orders for cutlery, silverware, and 
electroplate goods were accumulating at 
Sheffield factories but it was anticipated 
that many of them could not be filled. 
Although the material situation, particu- 
larly as regards steel, had improved sub- 
stantially, the deficiency of skilled work- 
ers was retarding production. Many 


skilled workers were not returning to 
the trade on their discharge from the 
services or war work. 
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Sheffield firms which make the old- 
fashioned razor were flooded with do- 
mestic and foreign orders, and it was 
predicted that they would soon be sup- 
plying the markets formerly served by 
Germany. 


UNITED KINGDOM WATCHMAKERS GRANTED 
SUBSIDY 


A subsidy of £200,000 (£1—about 
$4.03) is being made available to British 
watchmakers by the British Govern- 
ment. The Government plans to ac- 
quire plant and equipment to lease or 
turn over on easy terms to selected man- 
ufacturers, on the requirement that they 
make full use of the plant and under- 
take research and development aimed 
toward reducing the cost of British 
watches to make them competitive with 
foreign-made watches. 

The president of the Board of Trade, 
in urging this vote of credit, stated that 
before the war practically all of the 
United Kingdom’s clock and watch re- 
quirements were met from abroad. He 
added that during the war domestic pro- 
duction of watches had been increased 
to meet the needs of the services and 
expressed the hope that British pro- 
ducers would put operations on an effi- 
cient basis to supply home needs and 
contribute toward the export trade. He 
said that the Government would place 
orders for clocks and watches required 
for the services with British manufac- 
turers to the fullest extent practicable, 
with due regard to the fact that the 
services must have the best equipment at 
reasonable prices. 

The British Minister of Education re- 
cently was taking steps to establish a 
national college for watchmakers and 
cleokmakers to provide a body of highly 
trained technicians for the industry. 

North Wales’ first postwar factory, at 
Holyhead, was expected to be producing 
alarm clocks by the end of November for 
export to Eire, according to a British 
trade journal. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO FRANCE 


Imports of textiles of all kinds into 
France during the period December 
1944 through August 1945 amounted to 
approximately 191,000 tons, more than 
75 percent of which were from the 
United States. Great Britain supplied 
36,535 tons and North Africa, 8,232 tons. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


Production of textiles in the Soviet 
Union, for the consumer market, showed 
considerable increases during the third 
quarter of 1945, according to the Russian 
press. As compared with second-quarter 
production, the output of cotton goods 
was increased by 3,100,000 meters, woolen 
goods by 400,000 meters, silk and part- 
silk goods by 1,200,000 meters, and thread 
by 9,000,000 spools. Production of some 
cotton prints increased by as much as 
300 percent. 
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Cotton and Products 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF PIECE Goops 


Brazil exported 2,692 metric tons of 
cotton piece goods, valued at $36,102,226, 
during the first 7 months of 1945. Of 
this, 1,150 tons, valued at $2,785,703, 
went to the United States. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON-PIECE-Goops IMPORTS, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


Rayon piece goods imported into 
British Guiana during the first 8 months 
of 1945 totaled 911,669 yards compared 
with 516,348 yards in the corresponding 
period of 1944. Of this total, the United 
Kingdom supplied 649,195 yards, Canada, 
63,778 yards, and countries outside of the 
British Empire, 198,696 yards. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIEcE Goons, BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


Rayon piece goods imported into Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, during the 
first half of 1945 were valued at £57,322 
as compared with £29,236 in like months 
of 1944. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF RAYON 
MANUFACTURES 


Shipments of rayon fabrics from Can- 
ada in the third quarter of 1945 were 
valued at $75,000 (Canadian currency), 
bringing the total for the first 9 months 
of this year to $1,040,000 as compared 
with exports valued at $576,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1944. Exports of other 
rayon manufactures in the first 9 months 
of 1945 were valued at $6,703,000. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CORDAGE IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of cordage into British Guiana 
during the first 8 months of 1945 totaled 
2,565 hundredweight (287,280 pounds). 
This compares with 1,299 hundredweight 
(145,488 pounds) in like months of 1944. 
Canada was the principal supplier in both 
years. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of flax, hemp, and 
jute during the 9 months ended Septem- 
ber 30 were valued at $1,411,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), compared with $1,- 
905,000 in the like months of 1944. 


FLAx ARRIVALS IN SPAIN 


Arrivals of flax at Spanish ports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
5,272 metric tons, according to informa- 
tion recently made available by the 
Spanish General Commissioner for Sup- 
ply and Transport. 


FLax SITUATION, U. K. 


A 50 percent cut in flax scrim con- 
tracts between the British Ministry of 
Supply and Northern Ireland firms will 
enable Ulster manufacturers to devote 
more attention to other types of pro- 
duction, states a British publication. It 
was reported in October that other re- 
ductions in government contracts were 
expected soon. 
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Meanwhile, the trade was waiting for 
the go-ahead signal to start production 
for world markets, although machin- 
ery replacements presented a serious 
problem. 

Allocations of heavy flax tow yarns 
were made early in September and a 
number of firms were advised that sur- 
plus material on Air Ministry contracts 
might be used in the production of civil- 
ian fabrics for the home trade. Pros- 
pects seem good for more plentiful sup- 
plies of continental flax and a fair to 
good yield from the 1945 domestic crop 
is expected. 


JUTE PRICES, U. K. 


Prices of jute and jute products rose 
sharply in Great Britain during the war, 
states a British publication, and Dundee 
spinners are now paying 90 percent more 
for raw jute than in August 1939. Hes- 
sian yarns have increased in price by 
115 percent and the price of hessian cloth 
has increased approximately 108 percent. 

The demand for all types of jute cloth 
continues well in excess of supply. A 
certain amount of business is being 
transacted, but for delivery at a much 
later date. Inadequate labor is still a 
serious problem, and many machines in 
the Dundee industry are idle. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


The United States has been one of the 
leading suppliers of British Guiana’s 
imports of leaf tobacco. The quality of 
American leaf and the business methods 
of American firms reportedly are favored 
by the colony, and the future of British 
Guiana as a market for United States 
leaf looks promising. 

Imports of “black” tobacco (from 25 
to 38 percent moisture) declined appre- 
ciably in 1945. This reduction is due to 
the considerable carry-over of “black” 
tobacco from 1944 and the gradual 
change in the pattern of the colony’s 
smoking habits, reflecting a greater use 
of manufactured tobacco products, 
chiefly cigarettes. 

During the first 7 months of 1945, im- 
ports of tobacco and products into Brit- 
ish Guiana were as follows: 





First 7 months First 7 months 
1944 1945 
Item ? 
Quan- Value Quan- Value 
tity ; tity , 
Tobacco leaf Pounds Pounds 
From 25 to 38 per- 
cent moisture 138,012 '$42, 308 9,021 | $3, 541 


Under 25 percent 
moisture 
Tobacco manufac- 


259,008 120,566 263,430 123, 220 


tures 
Cigarettes 2,094 3, 515 2, 118 3, 782 
Cigars 523 2, 733 2 6 
Other kinds 4,815 4, 789 3, 525 3, 579 





‘In British Guiana currency; $1 British Guiana cur- 
rency = $0.834C4 U. 8. currency 
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EFFORTS TO EXPAND PRODUCTION, 
COLOMBIA 


Colombian production of leaf tobacco 
totaled about 16,000,000 kilograms, cured 
weight, in 1945, compared with 8,000,000 
kilograms in 1943 and 13,000,000 kilo- 
grams in 1944, according to available 
estimates. 

The central Government of Colombia 
is endeavoring to increase plantings and 
to improve the quality and yields of to- 
bacco. Minimum prices have been estab- 
lished by the Government to encourage 
greater production, and, according to a 
plan designed to develop Colombia's ag- 
riculture, 1,000,000 pesos will be expended 
on broadening experimental work over a 
5-year period in an effort to expand to- 
bacco production and improve the quality 
of the commodity. 

In addition to the programs of the 
central Government, several States are 
aiding tobacco growers. The State of 
Valle de Cauca assists its farmers to ob- 
tain free seedlings and insecticides and 
machinery at cost. Technical informa- 
tion is supplied to promote the harvesting 
of higher grade leaf tobaccos. In An- 
tioquia, the State assembly is consider- 
ing a proposal to grant subsidies for new 
plantings of tobacco, and it is expected 
that this sum will be included in the 
1946 budget. 

During the 20 years before World War 
II, Colombia sold an average of 1,000,000 
kilograms of leaf tobacco annually to 
Europe, chiefly to France and Germany. 
Since 1939 exports of tobacco leaf have 
been small, but Colombian planters are 
now hopeful that they can recapture the 
European market. In the State of 
Bolivar where before the war most of the 
leaf for sale to Europe was produced, it is 
predicted that the present acreage, which 
for this year is estimated at 4,000 hec- 
tares, could be doubled. Exports of leaf 
tobacco in 1943 amounted to 3,200 kilo- 
grams, and in 1944 to 6,275 kilograms. 
Imports of leaf tobacco have by far ex- 
ceeded exports; in 1944, 49.408 kilograms 
of leaf were imported, most of it from 
the United States, and in 1944, 107,227 
kilograms, also chiefly from the United 
States. 

Approximately 3,750,000 kilograms of 
cigars were consumed in Colombia in 
1944, a drop from the 4,138,060 kilograms 
consumed in the preceding year. Con- 
sumption of cigarettes in 1944 amounted 
to more than 5,700,000 kilograms, and in 
1943, to more than 5,300,000 kilograms. 
No recent data are available as to the 
consumption of other tobacco products, 
such as chewing tobacco, smoking to- 
bacco, and snuff, but it is believed that 
the use of these manufactures is in- 
significant. 

In 1944, 247,535 kilograms of cigarettes 
were imported into Colombia, and in 
1943, 164,980 kilograms. Importation of 
cigars into Colombia is prohibited, but 
exports of cigars totaled 26,675 kilograms 
in 1944 and 31,289 kilograms in 1943. 


Tospacco ACREAGE, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


The tobacco grown in Costa Rica is 
cigarette-type, air-cured, produced from 
burley and “Virginia” seed. Relative 
lack of cultural assistance, air curing 
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rather than flue curing, and the rapid 
deterioration of seeds are unfavorable to 
the production of high-quality leaf in 
Costa Rica. 

The acreage planted in 1944 amounted 
to 2,000 manzanas (3,454 acres) with a 
total yield of 2,400,000 pounds of tobaceo 
distributed as follows: 2,000,000 pounds 
of cigarette tobacco; 300,000 pounds of 
inferior-grade tobacco, and _ 100,000 
pounds of wrapper tobacco. The acreage 
for the 1944-45 crop of tobacco was 
double that of normal years. 

A decrease in acreage devoted to to- 
bacco is exported for the 1945-46 season, 
since the crop of the preceding year ex. 
ceeded consumption and forced the large 
manufacturing companies to absorb ab- 
normally large amounts of leaf tobacco. 
The cigarette manufacturing companies 
therefore decreased their purchasing 
contracts and thus indirectly caused a 
decrease in production. In addition, the 
labor shortage has contributed to a re. 
duction in planting. 

Normal annual consumption of leaf 
tobacco is estimated at between 1,200,000 
and 1,400,000 pounds. In addition, smal] 
amounts of Virginia and burley tobaccos 
are imported from the United States, as 
well as some Turkish tobaccos, which are 
used to manufacture an American-type 
cigarette and for blending purposes. 

Recent imports of leaf tobacco were as 
follows: January through April 1945, 
4,648 kilograms, valued at $4,920; 1944 
(entire year) 40,302 kilograms, valued at 
$82,082; 1943 ‘entire year), 126,721 kilo- 
grams, valued at $167,537. 

Among the tobacco products manufac- 
tured in Costa Rica are: machine-made 
cigarettes; hand-made cigarettes (yel- 


lows); hand-made cigars; and chewing 
and smoking tobacco. No snuff is manu- 
factured. 


Almost all the machine-made ciga- 
rettes are manufactured from locally 
produced leaf tobacco. About 5 percent 
of the total number of cigarettes of 
domestic manufacture are made of 
United States ‘burley and “Virginia’”) 
and Turkish tobaccos. 

The volume of cigarettes manufactured 
by the two leading cigarette-manufac- 
turing companies in Costa Rica (ma- 
chine-made products) amounted to 612,- 
430,760 units in 1944 and to 525,284,980 
in 1943. 

There are no statistics available re- 
garding the manufacture or sale of hand- 
made cigarettes and cigars, since these 
products do not pay taxes. It has been 
estimated, however, that about 180.000,- 
000 hand-made cigarettes and 84,000,000 
hand-made cigars were produced in 1943. 

Likewise, there are no statistics avail- 
able showing the production of pipe and 
chewing tobaccos. With the exception 
of one brand of smoking tobacco, these 
products are made of domestic leaf. 

The output of machine-made ciga- 
rettes is expected to continue to increase 
in view of the steadily increasing demand 
for this product. A limited expansion in 


the production of domestic hand-made 
cigarettes and cigars, as well as pipe and 
chewing tobaccos, is expected in the com- 
ing year. 

At present the country’s consumption 
of machine-made cigarettes is estimated 
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at 650,000,000 units per year, 600,000,000 
of which are manufactured locally, Con- 
sumption of hand-made cigarettes is es- 
timated at 150,000 units, all manufac- 
tured locally. 

About 50,500,000 cigars are consumed 
annually, about 50,000,000 of which are 
manufactured locally. 

Annual consumption of chewing to- 
pacco is estimated at 51,000 pounds, most 
of which is produced domestically. 
Smoking tobacco is consumed at a rate 
of about 6,500 pounds annually and the 
greater part of this product is manufac- 
tured locally. 

Recent imports of tobacco products 
into Costa Rica are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Costa Rican Imports of Tobacco Manu- 
factures 





{In kilograms 

] T 

| . 

| Ciga- | Pipe | Chew- 

Year | a Cigars | tobac- | ing to- 
rettes | 
CO bacco 

1942 19,041 1, 204 1, 100 ? 
1043 55, 374 1, 726 519 sO4 
1944 68, 544 1, 699 142 142 
First 4 months of 


1045 16, 139 405 21 102 





By far the major portion of Costa 
Rican imports of leaf tobacco and manu- 
factured tobacco (cigars excepted) 
come from the United States. There 
are no exports of tobacco from Costa 
Rica. 


TosaccO PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, IRAQ 


Officials of the Tobacco Monopoly Di- 
rectorate of Iraq have estimated the 1944 
crop of leaf tobacco at 8,260,000 kilo- 
grams. The quantity of tobacco officially 
reported to have been delivered to the 
administration from the 1944 crop is 
7,000,000 kilograms. This figure does not 
include disposal at production centers. 
Monopoly received about 10,000,000 kilo- 
grams of leaf from the 1945 crop, accord- 
ing to estimates. 

The recent increase in the production 
of the so-called “improved” type of to- 
bacco (“improved” as to method of pick- 
ing, curing, and packing) is attributed to 
the greater demand for such tobacco by 
fully mechanized cigarette factories. 
The increase in production of “extra” 
quality tobaccos in recent years is the 
result of a greater demand on the part 
of the Iraqi population for cigarettes 
resembling foreign types. 

The tobacco crop in the past few years 
has been sufficient to satisfy domestic 
demands, and the 1944 crop may result 
in a carry-over of about 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams. All tobacco produced in Iraq is 
purchased by the Directorate General of 
the Tobacco Monopoly. 

The Government of Iraq places no re- 
strictions on the importation of leaf, pro- 
vided such tobacco is not manufactured 
into cigarettes without being blended 
with Iraqi tobacco. Price is a controlling 
factor in importing tobaccos, since price 
ceilings have been established on sales 
of cigarettes. 

During the fiscal year April 1, 1944, to 
March 31, 1945, the total production of 
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fully mechanized factories aggregated 
2,703,525,840 cigarettes; the output of 
the semimechanized factories, plus hand- 
made cirgarettes, totaled 269,139,720 
units. Cigars are not manufactured in 
Iraq. 

There are 10 fully mechanized cigar- 
ette factories in Iraq, as well as a number 
of semimechanized establishments. The 
obsolete condition of the equipment in 
operation and the lack of new machinery 
are the only factors which limit pro- 
duction. 

Consumption of cigarettes has doubled 
since the war, reliable sources state. 
Reasons given include the general in- 
crease in population, maintenance of 
Allied military posts during the war, and 
greater employment at higher wages. 

Cigarettes are imported into Iraq 
chiefly for the luxury trade. In 1943, 61 
tons of cigarettes were imported at a 
value of $458,524, and 3 tons of cigars, 
worth $7,470. 
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Chewing tobacco is not used in Iraq, 
and the consumption of imported pipe 
tobacco is insignificant. Broken leaf 
tobacco of inferior grade has a market 
in certain regions, and is smoked in 
locally made earthenware pipes, without 
being processed. The demand for snuff 
is limited to the older-population groups. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1945 tobacco crop in the Domini- 
can Republic yielded 36,751,700 pounds 
of tobacco, valued at $4,525,016.98, ac- 
cording to a report by the Dominican 
Department of Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion (formerly the Department of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Labor). 

The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction, consumption, imports, and ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
ettes for the years 1940, 1943, 1944, and 
specified periods in 1945. 


Tobacco Statistics, Dominican Republic 





| Production 


| 


Domestic | 





Item and year consumption | Imports Exports 
Lear Topacco | 
1940 pounds 32, 823, 626 | (4) 43, 769 | 5, 252, 817 
1943 , do 25, 993, 420 2 2, 437, 464 48,110 | 16, 441, 549 
1944. do 7,700,000 | 22,074,114 91, 381 | 2, 109, 455 
1945 do 34, 946, 389 (4) 3 36, 144 | 4 7,419, 597 
CIGARS Lam i 
1940. number 28, 763, 311 28, 720, 625 | 2, 536 108, 550 
1943 do 35, 824, 975 35, 820, 650 85, 225 85, 575 
1044 do 31, 808, 000 31, 192, 900 | 13, 400 213, 425 
1945 ' do.... (‘) (!) $350 | 4 200, 150 
CIGARETTES : ae ; 
1940 number. 223, 490,660 | 220, 400,000 | 391, 650 15, 449, 000 
1943. do 412, 183, 500 | 391, 444, 000 1, 281, 469 16, 841, 000 
1044 do 420, 862,000 | 409, 692, 000 1, 800, 342 | 9, 928, 000 
1945 do § 263, 107, 000 () 3 §32,232 | 435,358, 000 
1 Not available. 
2 Used in manufacturing cigars and cigarettes 


? January through April. 
‘ January through August. 
‘ January through June. 


The Department of Agriculture and 
Irrigation has installed seed beds in vari- 
ous sections of the country for free dis- 
tribution of tobacco plants among farm- 
ers. Seeds have also been distributed 
to the heads of the several agricultural 
districts, chambers of commerce, and 
Provincial and municipal authorities. 
The Department is also furnishing tech- 
nical assistance and advice for planting 
to those farmers interested in raising 
tobacco. 

Numerous farmers are apparently 
prepared to devote more land to to- 
bacco cultivation next season because of 
high prices for tobacco and the possi- 
bility of higher prices next year. The 
general opinion is that with favorable 
rainfall the 1946 crop will be much 
greater than the preceding one. 





With New Preparations, 
Russians Fight Infectious 
Maladies 


Soviet medical science is being de- 
voted to the elimination of infectious 


diseases, reports the Moscow press. Al- 
though the Soviet Union long ago 
stamped out such diseases as cholera, 
bubonic plague, and smallpox, other in- 
fectious ailments, including malaria and 
intestinal disorders, must still be wiped 
out. The Russian Academy of Medical 
Sciences is setting up new institutes to 
study infectious diseases and to deter- 
mine effective means of combating them. 

That Academy, established in Decem- 
ber 1944, heads an “army” of more than 
120,000 physicians and hundreds of 
thousands of other medical personnel. 
The Academy’s Institute of Pharmacol- 
ogy and Chemical Therapy has produced 
a number of original preparations for 
the treatment of pneumonia, dysentery, 
anda malaria. Investigations of the use 
of an antituberculosis vaccine are being 
carried on by the Tuberculosis Institute, 
and the Institute of Oncology is progress- 
ing in its research on malignant tumors 
and their treatment. 

During the past 9 months new insti- 
tutes have been established and old ones 
greatly expanded. Various research sta- 
tions are also being set up throughout 
the country. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Commodity Controls 


Comprehensive Control of Industrial 
Materials—The Minister of Industry of 
the Czechoslovak Republic is enabled, 
within the scope of his activities, to direct 
production and supply of raw materials, 
semimanufactures, auxiliary materials, 
machinery, power and other equipment, 
as well as to direct sales of the same, by 
Decree No. 109, dated October 27, effec- 
tive November 7, 1945, according to a 
telegram from the U. S. Embassy in 
Prague. 

The decree states that the purpose of 
the measure is to insure smooth opera- 
tion of enterprises, their purposeful and 
economic exploitation, and adequate sup- 
ply for the population of the country. 

To this end the Minister of Industry is 
authorized to prescribe: (a) the extent 
and method of production, manufactur- 
ing processes, repairs, supply, and sales; 
(b) the method of securing and assigning 
raw materials, semimanufactures, auxil- 
iary materials, power, machinery and 
other equipment, and the _ disposal 
thereof; (c) the constructive exploita- 
tion of enterprises; (d) the types, qual- 
ity, and designation of products; (e) the 
obligation to supply, purchase, and store; 
(f) the terms of supply, purchase, and 
competition; (g) the obligation to report 
facts important for regulating produc- 
tion and sales, particularly as regards 
stocks of raw materials, semimanufac- 
tures, merchandise, and auxiliary mate- 
rials; (A) the obligation and manner of 
recording production and sales, as well 
as the accounting procedure necessary 
for the control of the fulfillment of the 
program; and (i) the orders to effect 
mergers of enterprises for the purpose of 
adjusting production and sales. 

All domestic economic and sales organ- 
izations are obliged to cooperate in car- 
rying out this decree and to execute all 
instructions that will be given them. In 
order to supervise the fulfillment of the 
provisions of the decree, the Minister of 
Industry is authorized to appoint per- 
manent control commissions, which are 
entitled to inspect records, books and 
other documents, and to control the op- 
eration of enterprises. Violations of the 
decree are punishable by fines up to $5,- 
000,000 crowns and/or 3 years imprison- 
ment. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extensive Control Over Food Supplies 
Established.—The Minister of Food of 
the Czechoslovak Republic is authorized 
to regulate and control all matters con- 
cerning the nourishment of the popula- 
tion by Decree No. 118 dated October 27, 
effective November 12, 1945, according to 
a telegram from the U. S. Embassy in 
Prague. 

This decree also authorizes the requisi- 
tioning, distribution, processing, and con- 
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sumption of animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts, beverages including mineral water, 
spices, and substitutes for these products, 
insofar as they serve as nourishment, no 
matter whether they are of domestic or 
foreign origin. 

The Minister of Food is furthermore 
authorized to regulate and control the 
distribution of fodder of all kinds and 
origin, and matters concerning the food 
and beverage industries. He may reg- 
ulate and prescribe standards of quality 
of foodstuffs and may contro] the supply 
of salt, alcohol, and artificial sweeten- 
ings. 

All regulations covering the above, 
when issued by the Minister of Food, will 
be published in the Official Gazette. 

The Minister of Food will exercise the 
necessary supervision to obtain compli- 
ance with the provisions of this decree 
through his own controllers, through na- 
tional committees, the police, and other 
public agencies. Inspection of business 
premises and even of private premises is 
permissible, as well as the confiscation of 
objectionable products. Punishment for 
violations consists in fines up to 1,000,000 
crowns and/or 1 year imprisonment with 
suspension or forefeiture of business 
license if the violations have been re- 
peatedly committed. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


The Dominican Republic’s high level 
of foreign trade in 1944 continued un- 
abated into 1945. There was heavy in- 
ventory liquidation as a result of over- 
purchasing in 1944. Exports for the first 
6 months were $10,000,000 less than 
during the first half of 1944. This was 
due to smaller exports of sugar, as a 
result of no carry-over and a crop re- 
duced by drought. A 3 percent increase 
in the ad valorem document tax on im- 
ports was made effective in the second 
quarter. Wartime controls over imports 
and exports of certain commodities were 
abolished, but the more important con- 
trols remained. The export of mahogany 
and precious woods was prohibited unless 
in manufactured form. 

The Government granted gold and 
bauxite mining concessions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into the Dominican Republic 
in the first quarter of 1945 from all 
sources totaled 26,068,784 kilograms with 
a declared value of $3,625,975, according 
to the Dominican Bureau of Statistics. 
This total is just 10 tons more than the 
total for the first quarter of i944 but the 
dollar value in the 1944 quarter was al- 
most $250,000 greater, as a result of 
larger quantities of heavy construction 
material and equipment of high value be- 
ing imported. The almost exact similar- 
ity of the quantity of total imports for 
the first quarters of 1944 and 1945 is of 
considerable interest since, although the 
shipping situation had eased considerably 
by the beginning of 1945, Dominican im- 
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porters did not see fit to utilize this 
greater availability because of heavy pur- 
chasing during 1944. The purchasing jn 
1944 appeared to be motivated by specy- 
lation and resulted in the carry-over of 
large inventories into the new year. It js 
considered that, by projecting the same 
trend of heavy inventory carry-over and 
slow replacement purchasing, the total] 
value of imports for the first half of 1945 
will be considerably less than for the cor. 
responding period in 1944. Reports from 
the wholesale and retail trade in the cap- 
ital and in the interior tend to confirm 
this projection of smaller quantity and 
lower value in imports since inventories 
on hand at the beginning of this year 
were more than sufficient for 6 months’ 
distribution at the present fairly high 
rate of turn-over. 

Exports during the period January 
through June 1945 amounted to 383,803,- 
915 kilograms with a declared export 
value of $27,020,736 as compared with 
676,533,707 kilogram valued at $37,628,778 
during the coresponding period of 1944. 

The difference in export values between 
the first quarters of 1944 and 1945 are 
almost entirely accounted for by the de- 
crease in exports of sugar. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture and 
Irrigation (formerly Agriculture, Indus- 
try, and Labor) has continued to push 
its irrigation program’ energetically, 
During the first half of 1945 a number 
of new projects were initiated and by the 
end of 1945 approximately 200,000 tareas 
(64% tareas=1 acre) will be irrigated. 
Good weather conditions generally have 
brought about maximum production. 
Earlier droughts have adversely affected 
some of the long growing tree crops and 
sugarcane. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
continued to aid farmers by distributing 
land, and gifts of free seeds and agricul- 
tural implements. 

Sugar, the most important commer- 
cial crop in the Republic, suffered from 
the earlier drought. Production of raw 
sugar during the first half of 1945 was 
only 367,114 metric tons compared with 
459.681 metric tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944, which was an excep- 
tionally good year. Exports during the 
first 6 months of 1945 were 256,544 metric 
tons valued at $17,123,223, compared with 
481,409 metric tons valued at $27,908,362 
in the first half of 1944. Practically all 
of the sugar was exported to the United 
Kingdom and Canada. The United 
Kingdom Government purchased the 
1944-45 crop at $3.10 per 100 pounds, 
the same price paid by the United States 
Government for the Cuban crop. The 
1943-44 crop was sold at $2.65. The 
Dominican Government derives more 
than 50 percent of its revenues from 
sugar and sugar products (refined sugar, 
molasses, alcohol, and rum). 

It is estimated that the spring cacao 
crop reached more than 300,000 bags 
(70 kilograms each). Exports during the 
first half of 1945 included 8,411,375 kilo- 
grams of cacao valued at $1,390,024, and 
631 679 kilograms of chocolate valued at 
$225,383. 
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Because of the combined demand of 
exporters and small local manufacturers 
of chocolate products, the producers of 
cacao received $6.50 to $7 per 100 pounds 
for their product. 

The 1944-45 coffee crop exceeded the 
quantity normally produced and is esti- 
mated to be about 425.000 bags. Of this 
quantity, approximately 300,000 bags 
have been exported or are available for 
export. Exports of green coffee for the 
first 6 months of 1945 were 10,995,116 
kilograms valued at $2,908,640, and ex- 
ports of roasted coffee totaled 181,269 
kilograms valued at $48,216. 

During the first half of 1945 the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Irrigation 
estimated that 482,464 tareas were 
planted in rice. It is expected that a 
large quantity will be available for ex- 
port as both the irrigated and dry land 
rice are in excellent condition. Only 
9,000 kilograms valued at $2,300 were ex- 
ported during this period. 

The production of yucca during the 
first half of 1945 amounted to 52,257,388 
kilograms from 488,986 tareas, according 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
Irrigation. The yucca starch factory 
ground 15 463 short tons of yucca and 
produced 3,627 short tons of starch. The 
factory was forced to cease operations 
at the end of June because of insufficient 
yucca. Large quantities of yucca (sweet) 
are consumed as food by the Dominican 
people. 

The present crop of tcbacco is one of 
the best in many years. It is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
Irrigation that 218 471 quintals had been 
harvested or marketed by the end of 
June. Approximately 131,033 tareas 
were planted in tobacco. Tobacco grow- 
ers were receiving $12 to $15 per quintal. 
The export price for good quality was 
more than $40 per 100 kilograms f. o. b. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of bananas amounted to 321,193 
stems, of 6,420,860 kilograms, valued at 
$192,533. Although a large fruit com- 
pany is developing extensive operations 
for the production of bananas, immedi- 
ate cultivation is dependent on small 
growers. The exportation of plantains 
is of little importance. However, the 
plantain is grown on a large portion of 
the cultivated land and is very important 
in the local diet. 

During the first 6 months 2 814 head of 
cattle with a value of $131,692 were 
exported. In addition 913,190 kilograms 
of fresh meat, valued at $320,760, were 
exported. The neighboring islands re- 
ceived these supplies of cattle and meat. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The scarcity of truck tires which had 
critically affected internal transportation 
and raised retail costs in the interior was 
somewhat ameliorated by the arrival of 
past-due tire quotas. During 1944 only 
3,209 truck tires and 1,272 auto tires were 
received in the Republic for almost 1,300 
trucks and about 1,100 passenger cars. 

During the period January—June 1945, 
shipping from United States ports 
improved. 

Pan American World Airways and the 
Companhia Dominicana de Aviacidén, C. 
por A. (local PAA subsidiary) are in- 
creasing their schedules of international 
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and domestic services, respectively. 
Pan American handles 10 trips daily 
through the Dominican Republic and 
CDA now operates 2 to 3 local schedules 
daily. 

MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing is of secondary im- 
portance in the Dominican Republic; 
the economy of this market depends al- 
most entirely on agriculture. In all 
principal cases, except sugar, local pro- 
duction is insufficient for domestic 
consumption. 

There are still under construction a 
cement plant with an estimated produc- 
tion capacity of 360,000 barrels per year, 
and a textile plant for manufacture of 
about 3,000,000 yards of ordinary cotton 
textiles, both bleached and unbleached. 
A chocolate factory with a capacity of 
about 25,000 metric tons of cocoa beans, 
to be established at Puerto Plata, is still 
in the negotiation stage. The machin- 
ery for the plant already has arrived at 
Ciudad Trujillo. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Dominican Public Works Depart- 
ment has under construction public 
buildings and works at an estimated cost 
of $6,525,000. A $1,400,000 improvement 
to the Ciudad Trujillo water supply is 
being constructed by a United States 
company and will assure the city of 24- 
hour water service (presently only 12- 
hour service). 

Highways in the country urgently need 
repairs. The Director General of Public 
Works reported, however, that when the 
new cement plant starts production, 
highways throughout the country will be 
surfaced with concrete. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products: Additional Tax 
Levied on Imported Petroleum Prod- 
ucts.—Commencing November 1, 1945, 
petroleum products imported into the 
Dominican Republic are subject to an 
additional tax, in accordance with Law 
No. 1019 published in the Official Gazette 
of October 17, 1945, and Decree No. 3073 
published in the Official Gazette of Oc- 
tober 30, 1945. 

The new tax, per Dominican gallon, 
is as follows with the rate per United 
States gallon shown in parentheses: 

Motor and aviation gasoline $0.03 
($0.03505); kerosene, $0.03 ($0.03505) ; 
fuel oil or petroleum of any kind of more 
than 17 degrees density or with a spe- 
c’‘fic gravity of less than 0.955, except 
petroleum imported for lighting, $0.03 
($0.03505) ; and fuel oil, $0.02 ($0.02336). 

| With the addition of the above taxes, the 
total import duties and taxes assessed by 
the Dominican Republic on a United States 
gallon of petroleum products is as follows: 
Motor gasoline, $0.18567; aviation gasoline, 
$0.20886; kerosene, $%0.09053; Diesel oil 
$0.07631; and fuel oil, $0.05090. | 


Ethiopia 
Transport and Communication 


Schedules and Loadings of Commercial 
Air Service.—The only commercial air 
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service operating in Ethiopia at present 
is the British Overseas Airways Corp. 
Schedules for the Cairo-Addis Ababa run, 
which went into effect August 3, 1945, call 
for two services weekly. The first service 
follows the route Cairo—Luxor—Jed- 
dah—Port Sudan—Asmara—Kamaran 
Island—Aden—Addis Ababa, returning 
via Harglisa — Aden — Asmara — Khar- 
toum—Wadi Halfa. The second serv- 
ice goes from airo via Wadi Halfa, 
Khartoum, Asmara, Aden, Hargeisa, 
Addis Ababa, and return via Aden, 
Kamaran Island, Asmara, Port Sudan, 
Luxor, to Cairo. The stops at Kamaran 
Island, located in the Red Sea off 
the main coast, and at MHargeisa, 
British Somaliland, are made for re- 
fueling purposes in order to increase 
the pay load. The air-line distance on 
the first service is 2,360 miles outgoing 
from Cairo and and 2,480 miles on the 
return trip; while on the second service 
the distance is 2,480 miles outgoing to 
2,180 on return. 

BOAC loadings at Addis Ababa in July 
1945 were as follows: Passengers arriv- 
ing, 60; passengers leaving, 78; air 
freight arriving, 627 kilograms; air 
freight loaded, 772 kilograms; excess bag- 
gage arriving, 401 kilograms; excess 
baggage loaded, 208 kilograms; post- 
office mail arriving, 172 kilograms; 
post-office mail loaded, 376 kilograms; 
diplomatic mail arriving, 304 kilo- 
grams; diplomatic mail loaded, 169 kilo- 
grams. 

Air France, which is now operating a 
monthly service between Cairo and Mad- 
agascar, was reported in September to be 
considering the establishment of a 
monthly service between Djibouti and 
Beirut via Addis Ababa, Khartoum, and 
Cairo. Two test flights had been made 
between Djibouti and Addis Ababa. 


Fiji 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modification of Fiji Import Regula- 
tions —The Fiji Government has an- 
nounced the withdrawal of licensing 
restrictions on the importation of a wide 
range of goods, effective October 19, 1945. 
This does not automatically enable im- 
porters to choose freely the supplying 
country, however, as they still must 
apply for the required foreign exchange. 
It appears likely that imports from the 
United States will be limited to the most 
essential and desirable goods for the 
present because of the dollar exchange 
required. 

The following are included in the list 
of more than 150 items which may now 
be imported into Fiji without an import 
license: Aircraft and all accessories; sur- 
gical appliances, bacteriological prod- 
ucts, sera and vaccines; bags (traveling 
and tool), trunks, and valises; baking 
powder; books and periodicals; caustic 
soda; cement, chinaware, holloware, 
earthenware, enamelware, glassware, 
porcelain, and pottery; clocks, watches 
and parts; drugs and medicines, phar- 
maceutical preparations, and patent and 
proprietary medicines; filter press cloth 
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for use in mine treatment works and 
sugar mills; infants’ food; agricultural 
insecticides; labels for canned pineap- 
ples; linoleum; certan mining protective 
equipment; perfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet preparations; photographic ma- 
terials and apparatus; printing inks and 
certain kinds of printing paper; resin; 
soap; spark plugs; sulfur; tar and bitu- 
men, timber; tinplate; tobacco, un- 
manufactured, manufactured cigars and 
cigarettes; turpentine; and wallboard. 
Licenses still must be obtained to import 
most foodstuffs and clothing, iron and 
steel products, automobiles, machinery 
of all kinds, and electrical goods. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Service of Processed Cheeses Estab- 
lished —A Service of Processed Cheeses 
has been established in France, located 
at Paris, by an order of April 18, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 21. 

This service is to organize the produc- 
tion of and trade in processed cheeses; to 
coordinate the processing of cheeses, 
skim-milk curds, caseins, and proteins, 
whatever their nature, in order to nor- 
malize and improve the markets of the 
various French cheeses suitable for sup- 
plying the processing factories; to study, 
with this purpose in view, a plan of ra- 
tional equipment of the country with co- 
operative or industrial processing fac- 
tories; to control the raw materials util- 
ized for the preparation of processed 
cheeses, as well as the techniques of 
manufacture, with a view to insuring im- 
provement in the quality of the finished 
products; to facilitate the search for out- 
lets in the colonies and foreign countries 
for the French production of processed 
cheeses; to present all proposals relative 
to the fixing of prices and profits con- 
cerning the production of and trade in 
processed cheeses; and to propose the 
issuance and withdrawal of trade cards 
to processing manufacturers and coop- 
eratives. 


French Togoland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Weight of Sacks of Native Products for 
Exportation Fixed.—Effective April 1, 
1945, the required net weights and mark- 
ing of sacks of native products of French 
Togoland intended for exportation were 
fixed by Order No. 172 AE. of March 28, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on April 16. 


French West 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude Gold: Purchase, Sale, Holding, 
Exportation, 


and Manufacture Re- 
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stricted.—The purchase, sale, and hold- 
ing of crude gold, the manufacture and 
holding of jewelry of gold or gold alloys, 
and the exportation of gold and gold 
manufactures, were made subject to spe- 
cial permits and conditions in French 
West Africa, by Order No. 879 F. of 
March 20, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on March 
Si. 

The exportation and importation of 
crude gold are subject to special author- 
ization by the Caisse Centrale de la 
France d’Outremer (Central Finance 
Office of Oversea France), while the ex- 
portation of gold jewelry and other 
wares for commercial purposes is pro- 
hibited. The importation of gold jewelry 
and other wares is permitted if properly 
declared. 

Gold jewelry manufactured in French 
West Africa must be hallmarked and 
must conform to a minimum standard of 
fineness of 750 milliemes. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumer Goods from the United 
Kingdom: Import Restrictions Further 
Liberalized. — Additional commodities 
have been included in the list of con- 
sumer goods which may be imported into 
India from the United Kingdom without 
individual import license, under Open 
General License No. VII of March 2, 1945, 
according to a notice issued on October 
13, 1945, by the Department of Com- 
merce, India. 

Among these additional commodities 
are: Brass wood screws; brass panel and 
escutcheon pins; gun metal pipe fittings; 
brass wire netting; brass shoe eyelets; 
saddlery; harness; trunks, bags, and 
other manufactures of leather; packing 
and wrapping paper; cotton twist and 
yarn; boots and shoes (except second- 
hand), certain types of dishes, glass, and 
lacquered ware; garden tools; cutlery, 
not specified (except safety razors); cer- 
tain asbestos manufactures; certain en- 
gine and boiler packing; cycles (other 
than motor); air-gun slugs and pellets; 
sporting firearms; buttons (except 
metal); certain synthetic resins; parts 
for electrical household appliances; cer- 
tain mixed: woolen textiles ‘of silk or 
rayon and wool containing more than 10 
percent but not more than 90 percent 
of wool); hosiery and knitted apparel 
made of cotton interlocking material, 
knitted or woven cotton undervests, and 
cotton socks and stockings. 

[See ForEIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
14, 1945, for announcement of Open General 
License No. VII.} 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Augmented.—The Royal 
Air Force now furnishes daily plane serv- 
ice between Calcutta and Bombay, India, 
via Nagpur. The flight requires 10 
hours. 

The thrice-weekly flights between 
Bangalore and Delhi, with stops at Ka- 
kimpet and Nagpur, require 11% hours. 
This service was begun on October 1, 1945. 
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Daily flights are made between Bunga- 
lore and Calcutta via Madras, Vizagapa. 
tam, and Cuttack, a trip of 11 hours ang 
35 minutes: 


Italy (Sicily) 


Economic Conditions 


Throughout the third quarter of 1945, 
economic conditions in Sicily continued 
unsatisfactory. Exceptional drought, 
besides causing considerable crop dam- 
age, reduced water power and, together 
with the inadequate coal supply, caused 
a shortage of electric power which af- 
fected the whole economy of the island, 
including sulfur mines, cement factories, 
and numerous small industries, as well as 
the irrigation of citrus groves. This sit- 
uation was eased somewhat by the arrival] 
of a special consignment of imported coal] 
at the close of the quarter. 

There was considerable unrest 
throughout Sicily, caused to some extent 
by political factors, but principally by the 
high cost of living, unsatisfactory food 
distribution, disputes between land- 
owners and share croppers, and the 
failure of the authorities to control 
banditry in rival districts. 

Despite very unsatisfactory grain col- 
lection, Allied imports of wheat made it 
possible to maintain the bread ration. 
The general food situation appeared to be 
somewhat improved. Black- and free- 
market prices were considerably lower 
than in other regions of Italy. Distribu- 
tion of food to children and mothers by 
UNRRA was increased to a point where 
about 100,000 Sicilians benefited. 

Domestic trade was aided by the rees- 
tablishment of communications with 
northern Italy, considerable quantities 
of wine, lemons, almonds, tomato paste, 
canned fish, and other products being 
shipped by water and rail to continental 
Italy. Moreover, limited arrivals of tex- 
tiles, clothing, and other consumers’ 
goods from the Continent brought down 
considerably the exorbitant local prices 
of such commodities. 

Agricultural production of wheat and 
barley, it is generally believed, will be 
much lower than in 1944 on account of 
the drought prevailing in the second and 
third quarters of this year. By the mid- 
dle of September only a small amount of 
grain had been delivered to the People’s 
Granaries. 

The olive crop was reported seriously 
damaged by the heat, and sirocco winds 
which were unusually frequent in July 
and August. Again the amassing pro- 
gram had little success. Practically no 
olive oil was distributed through the ra- 
tioning boards at 80 lire per kilo, while 
it was readily available on the black 
market at 350. 

The grape crop, too, suffered from the 
drought, especially in Trapani Province, 
which includes the Marsala wine district. 

The filbert crop was also damaged by 
the sirocco and estimates had to be re- 
duced greatly, while the almond crop is 
expected to be unusually good. 

A fine crop of carob beans Was re- 
ported. The pulp of the pods is being 
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used extensively for feeding livestock, 
and the seed is utilized in the production 
of various medicinal and food products. 
“Carruba honey,” extracted from the 
peans, is widely employed as a sugar 
substitute. In Ragusa Province, their 
principal production center, carob beans 
were said to be selling at between 130,000 
and 140,000 lire per metric ton as against 
a prewar price of 700 lire. 

Production of raw sulfur amounted 
to only 10,452 metric tons, slightly more 
than one-half the quantity produced 
during the preceding quarter. The de- 
cline in production is attributed prin- 
cipally to lack of electric power. A 
further increase of 1,800 lire per ton in 
the price of raw sulfur delivered at sea- 
ports was authorized. During the quar- 
ter, 1,570 metric tons of raw sulfur were 
delivered to UNRRA, presumably for 
shipment to Greece and Yugoslavia, and 
10 tons were shipped to Malta. 

Little was accomplished during the 
quarter in the revival of industry, owing 
to the lack of raw materials and ma- 
chinery and the shortage of coal and 
electric power. Many cement factories 
were forced to close with the result that 
construction activities were retarded de- 
spite ample government appropriations 
for the repair of damaged buildings. 
Small industries and artisan establish- 
ments which depend entirely on electric 
power had to cease operations. 

The four superphosphate plants oper- 
ating in Sicily were reported to have 
reached an annual production rate of 
75,000 metric tons. Upon completion of 
repairs to the damaged Licata plant, it 
was hoped that annual production could 
be increased to 100,000 tons, which 
would be enough to meet the require- 
ments of the whole island. This pro- 
gram’s success depends on a continuing 
supply of phosphate rock from North 
Africa. 

There was some small-scale revival of 
Shipbuilding. At Trapani, a 180-ton 
motor schooner was launched, and sev- 
eral 100-ton motor fishing boats were 
under construction. 

Citrus-fruit derivative industries were 
aided by restored communication with 
northern Italy. Citric acid, which for- 
merly could be sold only to Great Britain 
and the United States through the ICE 
(National Foreign Trade Institute) at 90 
lire per kilogram, was being marketed in 
Italy at 280. Considerable quantities of 
orange juice and pulp were being shipped 
to the Italian mainland. Favored by 
lack of adequate export outlets for fresh 
citrus fruits, the essential-oil producers 
were able to obtain reasonably the best- 
quality fruit. This year’s production of 
essential oils was unofficially estimated 
at about 200 metric tons. Considerable 
quantities of lemon oil were being 
shipped to continental Italy and prices 
rose rapidly, quotations being 1,500 lire 
per kilogram as against 500 to 700 which 
the ICE had been paying for Allied ac- 
count. Bergamot oil, produced chiefly 
in Calabria but marketed largely through 
Messina, was quoted at 1,500 to 1,600 lire 
per kilogram. Production this year was 
estimated at 125 metric tons, compared 
with 160 in 1944, but considerable stocks 
accumulated during the war years were 
said to be on hand. 
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Floral oils, such as jasmine, which are 
produced in Messina Province, were said 
to be finding a demand with Italian per- 
fumery manufacturers at 60,000 to 70,000 
lire per kilogram. 

The wine industry, especially in the 
Marsala district, benefited by resumption 
of communications with the northern 
Italian market. Special transportation 
facilities were provided by the Govern- 
ment and, according to a trade estimate, 
at least 15,000 metric tons of Marsala 
wine was expected to be shipped before 
the end of the year. 

The Public Works Inspector stated that 
construction was under way in the city 
and Province of Palermo, calling for a 
total expenditure of 200,000,000 lire on 
the following projects: Repair of build- 
ings for people without lodging; general 
construction, including repairs to hos- 
pitals and municipal buildings; repair of 
religious and charitable institutions; har- 
bor works; road construction; land 
reclamation; water works; demolitions 
and clearing of ruined buildings. How- 
ever, little actual progress was made be- 
cause of the lack of materials, principally 
cement. The cost of reconstruction of 
public buildings and private dwellings in 
Messina, of which 70 percent were de- 
stroyed or damaged, was estimated at 
13,000 000,000 lire, according to a press 
report. At the end of the third quarter, 
contracts for the reconstruction of dwell- 
ing houses had been let to the amount of 
200,000 000 lire, while the cost of repairs 
to public buildings, already carried out 
or under way, was estimated at 70,000,000 
lire. 

The principal imports into Sicily dur- 
ing the third quarter consisted of 19,000 
metric tons of grain and 24,000 metric 
tons of coal for the account of the Italian 
Government. The principal exports 
through ICE consisted of raw sulfur for 
UNRRA, essential oils for Great Britain, 
and wine and other products for Malta. 
The only exports to the United States 
consisted of small shipments of citric 
acid and snuff. 


Mexico 
Economic Conditions 


CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS 
DurING 1946 


The following conditions for the ad- 
mission of immigrants to Mexico during 
1946 were established by the Mexican 
Ministry of Interior on October 28, 1945, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 31, 1945: 

Quotas: All nationals of Spain and of 
ihe American countries, as well as all na- 
tionals of dominions, possessions, and 
foreign colonies on the American Con- 
tinent, may be admitted in unlimited 
numbers. Quotas of 1.000 are estab- 
lished for nationals of the following 
countries: Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, England (British Isles) , 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the Soviet Union. Up to 100 
nationals of countries, dominions, and 
colonies not previously specified may be 
admitted. In addition to the immigra- 
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tion quotas mentioned above, the Min- 
istry of Interior will authorize, in special 
cases, the admission of groups of immi- 
grants under conditions and require- 
ments established for the purpose by 
Executive Resolution. 

Racial prejudice: Applicants must de- 
clare categorically that they hold no 
racial prejudice and that they are not 
opposed to marriage with Mexican 
nationals. Preference will be given to 
unmarried men who declare their inten- 
tion to become naturalized Mexicans and 
who are capable of becoming assimilated 
into the cultural life of the nation. 

Colonists: Immigrants applying for 
entry as colonists will be admitted with 
the approval of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and in accordance with the Federal 
Colonization Law, provided this does not 
conflict with requirements of a migratory 
character which apply to them and with 
conditions set forth in their entry per- 
mit. 

Professionals: Foreigners of profes- 
sional status, in accordance with Article 
31 of the Law of Population which pro- 
hibits them from practicing the liberal 
professions in Mexico save in exceptional 
cases or when in the opinion of the Min- 
istry of Interior their services are of out- 
standing value, may be admitted to 
practice their professions in Mexico in 
specific cases where their services are of 
exceptional usefulness and when some 
official institution sponsors their entry. 

Literati and scientists: Men of letters 
and scientific investigators will be per- 
mitted to enter and to carry on remuner- 
ative activities, only to the extent that 
they are permitted to do so by Article 33 
of the Law of Population (which pro- 
tects nationals who are performing simi- 
lar activities), and when a request is 
made for their admission by some insti- 
tution or enterprise which expects to 
utilize their services. 

Managers, directors, and representa- 
tives: The admission of foreigners to 
perform the duties of superintendent, 
director, manager, representative, or any 
other duties inherent in positions of re- 
sponsibility or absolute confidence, in 
the employ of persons who are physically 
or legally residents of the Republic, will 
be granted with the approval of the 
Minister of Interior, provided a declara- 
tion is made that, in view of the minority 
of foreign personnel occupied in the en- 
terprise, a large number of positions are 
not held by foreigners and that the serv- 
ice in question warrants the admission 
of the new immigrant. 

Property owners: Foreigners who, as a 
result of previous residence, have ac- 
quired real estate or any legitimate busi- 
ness in the country, may return as im- 
migrants, provided they can prove that 
they have maintained continuous own- 
ership of such real estate or business and 
that the income derived from it is suffi- 
cient to support them and their families. 
Those who acquire or have acquired 
property by inheritance may be admitted 
under the same conditions. 

Fixed-Income Recipients: Foreigners 
will be admitted as “rentistas,” (those 
who have a fixed income) when they can 
prove that they are the beneficiaries of 
a steady and regular monthly income 
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from investments, property, and so forth 
of not less than 300 pesos for each per- 
son in the family who is over 18 years of 
age. 

Foreigners referred to in the first sen- 
tence under “Quotas” will also be con- 
sidered “rentistas” for the purpose of 
entering the country, provided they de- 
posit in some designated bank 12,000 
pesos for each person over 18 years of 
age. Foreigners referred to in the sec- 
ond sentence under “Quotas” will be 
considered “rentistas,” provided they de- 
posit 20,000 pesos under the same con- 
ditions as are mentioned above. The 
entry permit for these two classes of im- 
migrants will be valid for 1 year and 
will specify the amount which the de- 
positor may withdraw each month, all 
remaining funds being in the nature of 
a guaranty required prior to granting an 
extension of the residence permit. 

Students: Students may enter the 
country to enroll in official educational 
institutions or to take courses in the 
private schools as enumerated in Article 
3 of the Constitution, provided they can 
prove that they periodically and reg- 
ularly receive sufficient funds for their 
support. Before accepting them, mem- 
bers of the immigration service abroad 
will pass on the desirability of the appli- 
cants and will warn them that their entry 
permit will be canceled if they fail to 
attend classes, fail of promotion for two 
consecutive years, or interrupt their 
studies. In each case the Minister of In- 
terior will stipulate the time limits for 
submitting proof of enrollment, attend- 
ance, and progress. Persons from Amer- 
ican countries entering the Republic to 
attend summer school] will be afforded 
all manner of facilities, including that 
of entering the country as tourists. 

Political and _ religious refugees: 
Foreigners, who, beeause of political or 
religious reasons, flee from persecutions 
which threaten their liberty or lives, will 
be admitted as political refugees. Proof 
of the persecution must be established 
before the Ministry of Interior, which 
will decide the place where the political 
refugees may reside. Those petitioning 
for admission must state the reason for 
their persecution, as well as their names, 
civil status, relatives, occupation, and 
private resources. Those petitioners who 
have already taken refuge in countries 
other than that in which the persecution 
took place will not be permitted to enter 
Mexico. 

Miscellaneous: In each case immi- 
grants must fulfill all requirements es- 
tablished by the law, and they will be 
subject to the payment of the necessary 
guaranties according to regulations in 
force. Foreigners invited to Mexico by 
official institutions may, at the discretion 
of the Minister of Interior, be exempted 
from posting the bond guaranteeing their 
withdtawal from the country. 


Exchange and Finance 


Loan Agreement Between Export-Im- 
port Bank and Mezxico.—The signing of 
an agreement providing for a credit of 
$20,000,000 by the Export-Import Bank 
to assist in financing the purchase in 
the United States of equipment, mate- 
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rials, and services to be used in connec- 
tion with a broad electrification pro- 
gram in Mexico was announced on 
December 7. The program will be car- 
ried out by the Comision Federal de Elec- 
tricidad, an agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with Nacional 
Financiera, a semigovernmental Mexi- 
can financial institution, both of which 
are parties to the agreement, in addition 
to the Government of Mexico. Equip- 
ment, materials, and services eligible for 
financing under the credit may be 
financed up to their c. i. f. cost, Mexican 
port of entry. 

The credit may be utilized at any time 
prior to June 30, 1948. Advances under 
the credit will be repaid in 40 approxi- 
mately equal semiannual installments. 
Interest will be at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum. Advances under the credit 
will be secured by the assignment of 
revenues derived from specified taxes on 
the consumption of electrical energy in 
Mexico, as well as by the unconditional 
guaranty of the Government in Mexico. 

Total Export-Import Bank credits to 
Mexico since 1941 amount to almost 
$94,000,000, including the new credit of 
$20,000,000. These credits have been 
principally for highway construction and 
for the purchase in the United States of 
gasoline-refinery equipment, railway 
equipment, steel-mill equipment, and, in 
the present case, electrical equipment. 
Of the total amount of credits author- 
ized, approximately $17,000,000 have 
been utilized and approximately $4,000,- 
000 repaid. Outstanding advances are 
therefore $13,000,000. Credits which 
may still be used amount to $77,000,000. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services—On November 5, 
1945, Carga Aérea, S. A. inaugurated 
aerial express and freight services on all 
national and international lines having 
Mexico City as a terminal or intermediate 
point, according to the Mexican press 
Among other services this company will 
furnish packing and home pick-up. 

A new air-line service has been inau- 
curated in Mexico under the name of 
Servicios Aéreos Nacionales. Operations 
were begun on October 8, 1945, on a route 
which gives services to several small com- 
munities in the coastal region of the 
States of Veracruz, San Luis Potosi, and 
Tamaulipas and connects with the cen- 
tral plateau at Pachuca, Hidalgo. The 
route is as follows: Pachuca-Tuxpan- 
Ixhuatlan - Tantima - Tantoyuca - Tam- 
azunchale - Huejutla - Chipantepec 
Tuxpan - Pachuca. 


Nicaragua 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beer Imported from United States Exr- 
empt from Increased Consumption 
Taz.—Confirmation has been received 
from the U. S. Embassy at Managua, 
Nicaragua, of the statement, published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
13, 1945, that the increased consumption 
taxes on imported beer, malt extract, and 
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similar beverages, established by Decree 
No. 413 of August 21, do not apply to such 
products when imported from the Uniteg 
States, because of provisions contained 
in article IV of the United States. 
Nicaragua trade agreement. The Nic. 
araguan Director General of Customs 
accordingly, has been instructed not to 
collect the tax on imported beer from the 
United States in excess of that applicable 
to the domestic product. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Agreement Concluded With 
the United Kingdom.—A monetary 
agreement between Norway and _ the 
United Kingdom, to be valid for 5 years 
from the date of signature, but subject 
to review and adjustment after mutual] 
consultation and to termination at any 
time after 3 months’ notice by either 
signatory, was signed at London on Npo- 
vember 8, 1945, and was published as 
Treaty Series No. 10 (1945) by the British 
Foreign Office. 

The agreement establishes a base ex- 
change rate of 20 Norwegian crowns to 
1 pound sterling, which is not to be al- 
tered by either party without prior notice. 

The agreement provides that the con- 
tracting governments will cooperate 
toward keeping capital transactions 
within the scope of their respective pol- 
icies, with a particular view to prevent- 
ing transfers which do not serve direct 
and useful economic or commercial pur- 
poses. Sterling held by the Bank of Nor- 
way shall be held and invested only as 
agreed by the Bank of England, and cor- 
responding agreement by the Bank of 
Norway will be required for Norwegian 
crown holdings and investments by the 
Bank of Eagland. 

It is agreed that the Bank of Norway 
shall sell to the Bank of England, against 
sterling, the Norwegian crowns required 
by residents of the sterling area for pay- 
ments, permitted under exchange regu- 
lations in force there, to residents of Nor- 
way, while the Bank of England is to 
make sterling available to the Bank of 
Norway, under corresponding conditions, 
for permitted payments by residents of 
Norway to residents of the sterling area. 
As opportunity offers, and with the con- 
sent of other interested parties, the two 
governments agree to endeavor to make 
Norwegian crowns and sterling available 
to residents of Norway and the sterling 
area for making outside payments of a 
current nature, as well as to enable those 
outside the territory covered by the 
agreement to use crowns for sterling-area 
current payments and sterling for mak- 
ing current payments in Norway. 

The agreement stipulates that the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom will not 
restrict the availability of sterling, at the 
disposal of residents of Norway, for mak- 
ing transfers to other residents of Nor- 
way, for effecting payments to residents 
of the sterling area, or for making those 
transfers outside of Norway and the 
sterling area which have been authorized 
by the United Kingdom Government, 
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while the Norwegian Government gives 
equivalent assurances as concerns crowns 
available in the sterling area. 

The two governments are to apply the 
agreement with the flexibility required by 
circumstances, and will maintain contact 
wherever the monetary relations of one 
with third parties affect the interests of 
the other. Should either government 
adhere to a general international mone- 
tary agreement, the agreement will be 
reviewed, with a view to making any 
amendments that may be required. 


- Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General Import License Extended 
to Cover More Goods.—The Licensing of 
Imports Order, 1939, has been amended 
to permit the importation of more cate- 
gories of goods under open general 
license, according to notice published in 
the Palestine Gazette for November 15, 
1945. Individual licenses are now un- 
necessary for goods imported by or for 
the use of the Government of Palestine 
or for His Majesty’s Forces, for goods 
brought in as passenger’s baggage or as 
personal or household effects, for goods 
imported by parcel post provided the 
value of such goods contained in one 
package or in one consignment does not 
exceed £P1, for goods reimported into 
Palestine, and for goods entering Pales- 
tine in transit provided they are exported 
within 3 months. 

In addition, a number of commodities 
may now be imported into Palestine un- 
der open general license, irrespective of 
the country of their origin. Included are 
all fresh vegetables and the following 
fruits: Apricots; avocado pears; bana- 
nas: lemons; cherries; comquats; cus- 
tard apples; dates; figs; @uavas; grapes; 
jujubes; loquats: mangoes; melons; mul- 
berries: papaya; persimmons; peaches; 
plums; pomegranates; quinces; and 
strawberries. Other foodstuffs and fod- 
derstuffs now admitted under open gen- 
eral license are: Carob juice; date juice; 
raisin juice; tomato juice; poultry; eggs: 
samneh; dried lebben; bakieh: bran: 
driess: gilbaneh; hay; hilbeh; kersenneh; 
lupins; fruit pastes and pulp; licorice: 
vinegar; camels for slaughter; and pigs 
for slaughter. Other commodities now 
admitted under this procedure are: Goat 
hair; sea grass: sorghow straw for 
brooms; straw mats: straw twines for 
chairs; wax crowns for brides; rayon 
crowns for brides; mother-of-pearl] 
shells; tarbushes; tarbush shapes; tar- 
bush accessories: wooden combs: henna: 
cotton wicks for lighters: cotton wicks for 
kerosene lamps; palm-leaf baskets; palm 
fiber, raw; palm-fiber ropes; palm-fiber 
nets; straw baskets; split cane for chairs 
and matting; nargileh tubes: nargileh 
heads and accessories; wooden clogs: 
sumac; and single copies of books pro- 
vided the value of the book does not ex- 
ceed £P25. Mules, horses, and donkeys 
may also come in under open general 
license 

All goods which are the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Trans-Jordan, 
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with the exception of cattle, have the 
benefit of the open general license pro- 
cedure as do the goods of Hedjaz, Iraq, 
Syria and the Lebanon, and Saudi Ara- 
bia, except timber, timber products, pig 
iron, hides, leather, and cattle. 


Philippine Islands 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—The total 
amount appropriated by the Philippine 
Congress in its three 1945 sessions and 
approved by the President was 309,000,- 
000 pesos (1 peso=$0.50), according to 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. Of the total, 135,000,000 
pesos were given priority for the appro- 
priation of funds for an Office of For- 
eign Relations, the Peoples’ Court, and 
establishment of the Bureau of Labor 
and the Philippine Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Establishment of 
an Agricultural Machinery and Equip- 
ment Corporation, control of tubercu- 
losis, and other welfare activities were 
also covered in the appropriations. 

The Department of Finance an- 
nounced at the end of October that 12,- 
631,000 pesos would be immediately re- 
leased in the form of advances to Pro- 
vincial and local governments, . the 
largest share accorded any city—2,440,- 
000 pesos—to go to Manila. 

Visible assets of the Government 
totaled 163,000,000 pesos in October. 
This sum consisted of 26,000,000 pesos 
cash on hand, 7,000,000 as probable in- 
come during the current fiscal year, and 
80,000,000 pesos from the coconut oil ex- 
cise tax. Also included were approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 pesos to be secured 
through an amendment to the Exchange 
Standard Fund Law whereby the reserve 
requirement for the Exchange Standard 
Fund is reduced to only such portion as 
may be needed to maintain a 15 percent 
reserve against Philippine coins. 

Banking.—A branch of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and China was 
opened in Iloilo in October, and at the 
end of the month the Philippine National 
Bank had seven branches in operation in 
Cebu, Iloilo, and Bacolod in the Visayan 
Islands, and in Tarlac, Dagupan, Lucena, 
and Legaspi in Luzon. Officials of the 
bank indicated that a branch would soon 
be opened in Davao, Mindanao. In the 
Manila head office an average of 300 new 
savings accounts were opened daily dur- 
ing October, with savings deposits aver- 
aging about 500,000 pesos daily, against 
withdrawals of a little more than 100,000 
pesos. 

Directors of the Philippine National 
Bank decided to make loans on properties 
transferred during Japanese occupation 
up to 40 percent of the value of such 
properties. It was generally felt in legal 
circles that the validity of transfers of 
property made voluntarily could hardly 
be contested successfully, even though 
payment had been made in Japanese 
pesos. Representatives of the bank 
pointed out that the 40 percent limit was 
conservative, as the bank has made loans 
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up to 60 percent against properties which 
did not change hands during Japanese 
occupation. The validity of transfers 
made under coercion of the Japanese 
continued a moot question. 

Validity of Transactions Under the 
Japanese.—The general question of 
validity of financial transactions of all 
kinds during Japanese occupation has 
become a matter of recurring interest. 
President Osmena’s recommendation 
made in June 1945 that provision be 
made for revaluation on a sliding scale 
of repayments of prewar obligations in 
occupation currency has not been acted 
upon. The trend of opinion in Philippine 
courts appears to be that the Japanese 
Government was a de facto government, 
and that acts committed under it were 
valid, including payments of prewar 
debts. 

Furthermore, an Executive order of 
President Osmena, validating withdraw- 
als from Philippine banks during Jap- 
anese occupation and invalidating de- 
posits, was held unconstitutional in the 
courts. A Filipino attorney brought the 
case against the Philippine National 
Bank and the Commissioner of Banking, 
and the defense held that since the Jap- 
anese peso had been declared invalid, the 
bank was not liable for deposits presum- 
ably made in Japanese pesos. The court, 
however, seriously doubted that all de- 
posits made during enemy occupation 
were entirely valueless, and held that 
“whatever can be said of money deposited 
must also hold true as to money used 
by the bank in paying withdrawals,” and 
accordingly ruled that the Executive or- 
der was unconstitutional. An appeal by 
the defense to the Supreme Court is ex- 
pected. 

A case of very special interest to many 
Americans in Manila was brought by a 
sugar planter against the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank. When drawing a check 
against the large prewar deposit of his 
sugar company, the planter was told that 
the funds had been transferred to the 
Bank of Taiwan. Other banks open dur- 
ing enemy occupation also had trans- 
ferred all or most of their “alien enemy” 
accounts to the Bank of Taiwan, and ac- 
cordingly the legal course of this case will 
be watched with deep interest. 

In contrast to numerous instances in 
which debtors took advantage of the 
cheapness of Japanese pesos to retire 
prewar debts, a case was brought against 
a prewar purchaser of land on the ground 
that he did not keep up payments. The 
contract was subject to cancellation on 
failure to make three payments, and the 
court held that although the purchaser 
paid every installment promptly until 
1942 and was prepared to resume pay- 
ment immediately after reoccupation of 
the Islands by American forces, the con- 
tract was cancelled and all payments 
forfeited because of failure to keep up 
payments during Japanese occupation. 

In an opinion requested by the Sec- 
retary of Finance, the Department of 
Justice held that the payment of taxes in 
Japanese pesos in areas still occupied by 
the Japanese was valid even though 
made shortly before and in anticipation 
of the arrival of American forces. The 
Justice Department held that the gov- 
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ernment established by the Japanese 
Army of Occupation had the power to 
collect the real property tax and pre- 
scribe the kind of funds in which taxes 
should be payable. Although Executive 
Order No. 25, dated November 18, 1944, 
declared the Japanese peSo to be value- 
less, this decree was applicable only to 
areas free from enemy occupation and 
control, according to the Department of 
Justice. 

Currency.—A bill to validate or redeem 
all Philippine National Bank notes le- 
gally issued was approved by the Pres- 
ident in October and it was expected that 
the notes would be validated in Novem- 
ber upon arrival of a special stamp from 
the United States. 

Reports from Mindanao received in 
Manila in October indicated that the 
island was flooded with counterfeit guer- 
rilla currency. The Provisional Treas- 
urer of Misamis Oriental on his own ini- 
tiative had persuaded holders of genuine 
guerrilla notes to deposit them with him 
for safekeeping, thus making it easier to 
detect the counterfeit currency. In some 
instances, however, holders of genuine 
notes, losing faith in their value, sold 
them to speculators. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreements Concerning Trade and 
Payments Concluded with Czechoslo- 
vakia.—Agreements between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Sweden, regulating commodity 
exchanges and payments between the 
two countries, to be in force until July 1, 
1946, have been concluded, according to 
an announcement made by the Swedish 
Foreign Office on November 17, 1945. 

By the terms of the commodity ex- 
change agreement, each party will grant 
licenses necessary for the exportation to 
the other of certain specified commodi- 
ties. The deliveries by Czechoslovakia 
are to include coke, common steel, hops, 
machines, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, magnesite, electrical equip- 
ment and radio accessories, while 
Swedish return deliveries are to consist 
primarily of iron ore, though exports of 
ball and roller bearings, certain ferroal- 
loys, sulfur, pyrite, iron, steel, machines, 
tools, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, and fish (fresh and salted) are 
also provided for. 

The payments agreement provides for 
payments in Swedish crowns by both 
countries, through special accounts to 
be opened with the Bank of Sweden, and 
for the extension to Czechoslovakia of 
credits of 24,000,000 crowns (about 
$5,760,000) for the purchase of Swedish 
goods. One-half of this credit may be 
utilized immediately and the remainder 
is to become available as Czechoslovakian 
goods are delivered to Sweden. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sea Shells: Included in the Raw-Ma- 
terials Section of the Import Tariff.— 
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Nonprocessed sea shells imported into 
Uruguay for manufacturing purposes 
have been included in the raw-materials 
schedule of the Uruguayan customs tariff 
by a resolution dated October 30, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 5, 1945. According to this resolution, 
nonprocessed sea shells are duty-free, 
but subject only to a surtax of 4 percent 
of their c. i. f. Montevideo value. 

Sheep: Temporary Export Quotas Au- 
thorized.—Export quotas of 250,000 
clipped wethers, effective until December 
31, 1945, and 50,000 full grown ewes, ef- 
fective until January 31, 1946, have been 
authorized in Uruguay, by a decree dated 
October 30, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 8, 1945. 

It is required that these sheep be 
clipped within 6 months prior to exporta- 
tion. 

|For announcement of previous export 
quotas on sheep, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 4, 1945, and November 24, 
1945.] 


Venezuela 


Commodity Controls 


Exploitation of Beryllium Reserved.— 
By Decree No. 43 of the Revolutionary 
Junta of Venezuela, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of November 13, 1945, the 
exploration for and the exploitation of 
beryllium has been placed in charge of 
the Ministry of Development. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Decisions Announced by Venezuelan 
Customs Tariff Board.—Recent rulings 
of the Venezuelan Customs Tariff Board 
have prescribed the tariff classifications 
applying to several commodities pre- 
viously not classified as such in the cus- 
toms tariff. The commodities, with the 
respective tariff item numbers and the 
import duty rates in bolivares per gross 
kilogram, are as follows: Under item 255, 
paper manufactured in forms not speci- 
fied, hectograph master sheets for dupli- 
cating, serving the same purpose as the 
stencil in mimeographing and which may 
be used only once, 2 bolivares; item 
248-G, Cardboard, not specified... 
paper for drawing, 100 percent rag con- 
tent, cream color, in flat sheets weighing 
160 grams per square meter, 0.50 bolivar; 
item 459, material for educational pur- 
poses .. . combination writing desk and 
drawing board for primary education, 
free; item 467-ter., cords for fishing or 
fish nets . . . fishing lines of nylon silk 
on wooden spools or bobbins, of 50 yards, 
properly labeled, free. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi with Chile 
Continued.—The commercial modus vi- 
vendi between Chile and Venezuela, 
originally signed on October 11, 1941, has 
been continued in force for an additional 
year from November 5, 1945, by virtue 
of an exchange of notes between the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Chargé d’Affaires of Chile in 
Caracas. 

In general, the agreement contains re- 
ciprocal provisions for unlimited and un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as regards customs duties and 
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formalities, assurances of equitable treat- 
ment in respect to quotas and other im- 
port restrictions, and an undertaking by 
each of the contracting parties to pro- 
mote the development of trade between 
the two countries. 

Effective Date of Duty Reduction on 
Wheat Postponed.—The reduced duties 
on imports of wheat and wheat flour into 
Venezuela will become effective on De- 
cember 20, 1945, instead of December 1, 
1945, as originally scheduled. This post- 
ponement is by virtue of Resolution No, 
33 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fj- 
nance, dated November 22, 1945. 

|For previous announcement of reductiop 
of import duty rates on wheat, see Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 10, 1946.] 





Nicaragua’s Controls 
on Exchange and 


Trade 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Fulfillment of the other requirements 
must be met in the same manner as for 
goods requiring import recommenda- 
tions. The total quantity of luxury and 
superfluous goods that may be imported 
is limited by the stipulation that the 
Council of the Issue Department of the 
National Bank will determine the quan- 
tity of foreign exchange to be allotted 
for such purposes, the maximum allow- 
able being 10 percent of the total avail- 
able for any given period. 

Import recommendations and import 
permits will be valid for a period of 6 
months. This period can be extended, 
in the case of an import recommenda- 
tion, upon representation by the im- 
porter that he has been unable to use 
the recommendation during the time 
allotted 

Imports effected by the Government 
or governmental entities are not subject 
to the provisions of the law. Further- 
more, persons and firms working under 
contracts with the State are exempted 
from the advance deposit requirement. 


“Invisible” Imports 


Payments abroad for purposes other 
than the purchase of commodities must 
be approved by the Council of the Na- 
tional Bank’s Issue Department. Al- 
though the law stipulates that such ap- 
proval cannot be denied for “legitimate 
needs,” the authority is empowered to 
interpret the legitimacy of each payment 
and will make its decisions within the 
limits of funds available for foreign pay- 
ments. 

Payments arising from the export of 
foreign capital invested in the country 
and the remission of profits must be ap- 
proved, not only by the National Bank, 
but by the President of the Republic as 
well. 


Merchandise Exports 


Merchandise exports can be effected 
only after the exporter has agreed in 
writing to sell the accruing foreign eX- 
change to the National Bank or some 
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other authorized bank. Customs au- 
thorities will allow exports only upon 
presentation of the appropriate certifi- 
cate of approval issued by the National 
Bank. Government’ concessionaries, 
however, are obliged to commit only that 
portion of the foreign exchange resulting 
from exports required by their contracts. 

Certain basic foodstuffs—corn, rice, 
beans, sugar, livestock, and their deriva- 
tives—may be exported only upon the 
issuance of an additionally required ex- 
port permit. To administer this control, 





Note.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 
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foreign exchange except bank notes and Paraguay . Paperpeso..| Official...............- pe ee RAR RR: RPS 4 CRE ee as, 
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should thus virtually be eliminated. 
Restricted Goods 


The Regulatory Commission of Com- 
merce, in exercising the powers of distri- 
bution implicit in its issuance of import 
recommendations and import permits, 
will be guided by the criterion of imports 
of the specific products in question made 
by the applicants in the three preceding 
years. 

Furthermore, the Commission can at 
any time “freeze” any article of prime 
necessity when, in its judgment, quanti- 
ties are insufficient to meet the consump- 
tion needs of the population. The dis- 
tribution of such “frozen” goods is the 
function of the Distributing Board of 
Frozen Goods (Junta Distribuidora de 
Articulos Congelados) in Managua, made 
up of a delegate of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industries of Ma- 
nagua as president, a delegate of the 
National Agriculturists’ Cooperative, and 
a delegate of the Managua Workers’ 
Confederation. This Board will have 
local field offices to assist in its work, 
and will function autonomously, al- 
though under directives issued by the 
Regulatory Commission of Commerce. 


Price Control 


All price-fixing powers in Nicaragua 
are delegated to the Regulatory Commis- 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


+ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Siuce July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
‘In effect since July 25, 1944 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina, 





sion of Commerce. Prices will be fixed 
by this Commission for goods under ex- 
port control in the United States or Can- 
ada, and, when it is deemed necessary, 
for luxury or superfluous goods and for 
any other products under “free” importa- 
tion. There is no indication regarding 
the levels at which price fixing will be 
imposed or of any criteria that will be 
employed. 


Balance-of-Payments Estimates 


The Issue Department of the National 
Bank is directed to maintain statistics 
covering receipts and payments of for- 
eign exchange, and to prepare in Decem- 
ber of each year an estimate of the bal- 
ance of payments for the following year, 
to be revised every quarter. A final state- 
ment of the balance of payments, pre- 
pared during the first 3 months of 
each year for the preceding year, will 
be published in the National Bank’s 
Record (Memoria del Banco Nacional de 
Nicaragua). 


Kazakhstan Active in 
Varied Fields 


“Champagne” will be produced in 
Kazakhstan, Soviet Russia, the Soviet 
press states. A “champagne” plant, the 
first in the Republic, with an estimated 
annual output of 250,000 bottles, is being 
built in Alma-Ata. Another winery, 
which will produce wine from berries, is 
also being built in Alma-Ata. 

Various industries of Kazakhstan, such 
as the manufacture of rugs, tapestries, 
ceramics, and down shawls, which be- 
cause of lack of raw materials and man- 
power were abandoned during the war 
years, are now going into production. 





Almost 9,000 locomotives and 210,000 
freight cars were in service in France on 
July 1, when the movement of civilian 
commodities was more than two and one- 
half times as heavy as in January. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State, Bul- 
letin, December 9, 1945: 

Copies of this publication which is 
issued: weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The December 9 
issue contains these articles: 


AMERICA’S POLICY INCHINA. Statement 
by the Secretary of State. 

CIVILIAN TRAVEL ACCOMMODATIONS TO 
INDIA-BuRMA THEATER. 

FRIENDSHIP IN AMERICAN-LEVANT RELA- 
TIONS. Remarks by George Wadsworth. 

MAIL SERVICES TO HUNGARY AND ALBANIA. 

LIMITATION OF Swiss-WaTcH ImporRTS 
VIEWED. 

CONCLUSION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN FI- 
NANCIAL AND TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 

AGREEMENT ON ECONOMIC RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND ITALY. 

AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND PORTUGAL. 


Other Publications 


ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CUBA. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 1945. 
38 pp. This is another in the series of 
releases covering the circumstances sur- 
rounding the conducting of a business in 


Latin American countries, giving the - 


conditions and requirements peculiar to 
each country. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

NEW FRONTIERS IN AsiA. Philip Jaffe. 
1945. 375 pp. Price, $3. This book is 
an analysis of the inter-relationship of 
the advanced industrial powers with the 
undeveloped countries of Asia. It de- 
scribes conditions in China and India 
and major possibilities in respect to 
postwar Japan. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR COUNTRIES: 1938— 
44. CleonaLewis. 1945. 99pp. Price, 
75 cents. This pamphlet is a preprint 
from a forthcoming Brookings study of 
the foreign investment position of the 
United States after the war. 

Available from: Brookings Institution, 
722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

War AND Peace Arms. United Nations 
Information Office. 1945. 192 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. This is special supple- 
ment No. 6 to the United Nations Re- 
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view, containing extracts from state- 
ments of United Nations leaders. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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stitute tourist identification cards for 
the usually required passport. Publicity 
was given the possibility of enticing 
Americans to Uruguay’s beaches, now 
that rapid air travel is available and 
Europe is not yet open to tourists. 

The domestic economic situation re- 
mained disturbed and prices of many 
essential articles continued to rise. Al- 
though price controls were applied to 
petroleum products, tires, and certain 
foodstuffs such as sugar, eggs, milk, 
meat, bread, wheat, rice, potatoes, and 
bananas, the local consumer was seldom 
able to buy these items at legal prices 
and, more usually, had to pay premium 
rates to obtain them. During November, 
enforcement of controls was tightened, 
and, instead of merely fining violators, 
the authorities closed establishments for 
periods of 15 to 30 days. However, since 
the controls cover so few commodities, 
they have had little influence on the 
over-all problem. Clothing prices con- 
tinued to rise. 

Despite recent construction activity, 
living quarters have been hard to find 
and expensive. Although the law pre- 
venting rents from being increased was 
extended for another year, it did not af- 
fect new buildings, of which there are 
many in the city. The continued entry 
of flight capital from abroad also was 
considered an important inflationary 
factor. 

Final figures for Uruguay’s foreign 
trade for the first 9 months of 1945 show 
an export balance of $9,200,000 which, 
when corrected for gold imports of $21.- 
100,000 from the United States, amounted 
to $30,300,000 as compared with $14.- 
200,000 for the corresponding period of 
1944. 

The labor situation remained un- 
settled. Several serious strikes were in 
progress and new ones threatened, Agi- 
tation continued for stronger government 
action against speculation, against the 
high cost of living, and to bring an end 
to shortages of essential foodstuffs. Dis- 
sension in the ranks of the Union General 
de Trabajadores (U. G. T.), caused some 
of its non-leftist leaders to resign from 
its executive committee: one union has 
already withdrawn from the organiza- 
tion, and certain others have been con- 
sidering such a step. 

The outlook for winter cereals (wheat, 
linseed, oats, rye, and barley) was satis- 
factory, despite a cold and rainy Novem- 
ber, anticipated higher temperatures be- 
ing expected to develop the grain before 
the harvesting commenced in December. 
Production was expected to be greater 
than that of the past year, larger areas 
having been sown. Yields and quality 
will also be equal or superior to the past 
harvest. Because of recent excessive 
rains, and the fact that the best-quality 
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seed potatoes were scarce, the potato crop 
was subject to speculation at planting 
time. The locust invasion continued to 
spread southward, and the Government 
has given substantial aid to farmers in 
their fight against the pest, but it is too 
early to ascertain how successful this ac. 
tion has been. Summer crops (corn, 
peanuts, and sunflower seed), which have 
recently been planted, because of their 
stage of growth, were endangered by the 
locusts. The problem of disposal of the 
past year’s surplus linseed crop was stil] 
pending, the situation being aggravated 
by the prospect of another unusually 
large harvest this year. 

Packing-house activity was confined 
almost exclusively to the Frigorifico Na- 
cional for domestic provisioning. Even 
canning operations were limited for the 
most part to vegetable products for the 
domestic market. 

The export of wool during November 
approximated 7,650 bales, all belonging 
to the last year’s clip. Exporters have 
expressed interest in superfine crossbred 
wools, paying from 10.80 to 11 pesos per 
10 kilograms, and in some cases up to 
11.20 for exceptionally high-quality 
fleeces. Prices for super. crossbreds 
ranged from 10.40 to 10.70 pesos and 
those for average crossbreds from 10 to 
10.30 pesos per 10 kilograms. 

Construction activity continued inten- 
sive despite an acute shortage of skilled 
labor and of certain essential materials, 
and applications for building permits 
showed no signs of decrease. A plumb- 
er’s strike declared during the month 
added to the difficulties. Supplies of 
concrete reinforcing bars continued to 
be adequate. 

There was little change in the tire situ- 
ation. The local tire factory has 
switched over to manufacturing about 70 
percent passenger-car tires, whereas 
heretofore the production of truck and 
bus tires predominated by about the 
same proportion. A Uruguayan Govern- 
ment commission was in the United 
States arranging for the purchase of 
4,000 truck and bus tires, to be paid for 
and distributed by the Bank of the Re- 
public. This commission announced that 
2500 tires would be shipped early in De- 
cember. Other miscellaneous rubber 
goods continued to arrive in quantities 
sufficient for ordinary requirements, and 
stocks of scrap and reclaimed rubber 
were ample. 

There was a 2-week shut-down at the 
ANCAP Government petroleum refinery 
for the annual overhauling of machinery. 
This caused a temporary tightening of 
supplies of petroleum products early in 
the month, but the situation soon became 
normal. Gasoline rations have been in- 
creased, from 8,716,000 liters in Novem- 
ber to 12,350,000 liters in December. The 
monthly ration for private passenger 
automobiles will be increased from 10 to 
100 liters. The Government has ear- 
marked 500,000 liters of gasoline for the 
campaign against the locusts. Kerosene 
rations for domestic consumption were 
also to be augmented during December by 
2.000.000 liters and rations of other pe- 
troleum combustibles were to undergo @ 
Similar increase. 

The arrival from the United States of 
a relatively large number of trucks eased 
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that market. It was expected that truck 
rationing would be removed early in 1946. 
The promise of increased gasoline has 
created activity in all branches of the 
automotive repair industry as many cars 
are being overhauled for renewed usé. 
The condition of the buses of the urban 
and inter-urban lines is becoming criti- 
cal and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of existing vehicles 
must be replaced soon. 

There were no significant changes in 
the textile industry. Spinning and weav- 
ing mills continued at maximum capac- 
ity, and exports and imports remained at 
the same levels as during recent months. 
A shortage of chromium tanning prep- 
arations hampered the activity of the 
tanneries, preventing them from working 
full time, but it was hoped that the situa- 
tion would soon be relieved. 

The State Railways, following the ex- 
ample of the British-owned ones, sharply 
increased tariffs, claiming that they were 
operating at a loss. Preparations for the 
inauguration of the Rio Negro hydro- 
electric project were being completed. 

The local stock exchange reported 
brisk trading with much demand for gov- 
ernments and municipals, which resulted 
in quotations above par for such secu- 
rities. The weakening in industrials, 
noted in recent months, has tended to 
disappear, their prices having become 
firmer. Government revenues continued 
their upward trend at an encouraging 
rate, but a large deficit nevertheless is 
anticipated at the year’s end. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported satisfactory. The buying 
rate for the dollar in the free market 
remained at 1.78 pesos. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Good rainfall during November con- 
tributed to an improved outlook for 
agriculture and livestock. Pastures are 
in good condition. The corn crop is ex- 
pected to be almost double that of last 
year, and production of wheat will ap- 
proximate 5,000 metric tons. High yields 
and the good quality of the grain are 
encouraging farmers to set aside sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat for seed. 

Production of peanuts for 1945 is now 

estimated at 20 percent less than last 
year’s total. Caterpillars destroyed part 
of the September plantings, but the more 
mature plants were not seriously affected. 
Replantings of cotton have compensated 
for most of the damage sustained in re- 
cent months by that crop as a result of 
locusts. Short supplies of sugar, attrib- 
utable both to a poor crop this year, and 
to increased consumption, have led to ne- 
gotiations now in progress for 3,000 met- 
ric tons of this commodity from Argen- 
tina in addition to the 2,000 tons received 
from that source in September. 
Normal traffic on the Paraguay River 
is being maintained only through carry- 
ing light cargoes to permit vessels to 
cross shoals. The river has been gen- 
erally higher than it was a year ago. 
Low water continued to hamper traffic 
on the Alto Parana. 

Retail prices turned slightly upward, 
according to the Banco del Paraguay’s 
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cost-of-living index for November. 
Otherwise, there has been no important 
change in business conditions. Con- 
struction activity, chiefly residential, 
continued at a high level. 

Foreign-trade values through August 
indicate an increase of about 52 percent 
for exports as compared with last year, 
whereas imports in the same period in- 
creased about 40 percent. 

The draft of a proposed new labor code 
has been published in the local news- 
papers. On November 22 the Para- 
guayan Government abrogated a decree 
of last February declaring all labor 
unions to be in a state of reorganization 
and denying them the right of assembly 
during the reorganization period. Again 
free to carry on their activities, the 
unions are expected to express their 
opinion on the proposed labor code. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Economic uncertainty and hesitancy 
as to investment of capital, caused by de- 
lay in drafting the new constitution, were 
alleviated greatly during November, at 
which time the National Constitutional 
Assembly passed a decree giving the 
President powers to negotiate loans for 
public works and to execute contracts 
with private enterprises for building 
tourist hotels. This decree authorizes 
the President to arrange a loan with the 
National Bank for $2,000,000 at 4 percent 
to finance the swamp project at Colon 
and a loan of $700,000 for the purchase 
of necessary rolling stock for railroads 
and refrigeration ships. The decree fur- 
ther authorizes the President to emit 
bond issues of $2,000,000 for financing a 
new school of manual arts; $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 to finance a university city; 
and $3,000,000 for construction and re- 
pairs to schools, hospitals, and a penal 
colony. The President is authorized also 
to make contracts with private corpora- 
tions for the construction of tourist 
hotels, including a large one in Panama 
City to be erected at a minimum cost of 
$3,000,060 and on which the President is 
authorized to guarantee the investors a 
return of 4 percent. 

The National Assembly did not con- 
sider the legislation concerning nation- 
alization of commerce in its deliberations 
on the Constitution, but President Jimé- 
nez made a recommendation that no re- 
strictions be placed as to who should 
enter into wholesale commerce, because 
of the adverse effect that such restric- 
tions would have on foreign capital seek- 
ing investment. The President recom- 
mended also that retail commerce should 
be open to natural-born or naturalized 
Panamanians and to citizens or subjects 
of foreign countries in which permanent 
organizations or enterprises operate, thus 
offering facilities to Panamanians for 
employment. This recommendation was 
endorsed by the Association of Panama- 
nian Merchants and Manufacturers. 

Preparatory work on the cement plant 
continued; machinery began arriving, 
and construction will proceed rapidly 
during the coming dry season. 

The financial situation of the country 
remained excellent. Total assets in all 
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banks were $120,235,740 on September 
30, 1945, compared with $109,737,953 on 
the same date in 1944: 

Deposits in individual banks totaled 
$75,271,803 on September 30, 1945, com- 
pared with $71,773,787 on June 30, 1945, 
and $62,161,085 on September 30 1944. 

Plans of the Government were an- 
nounced for filling the swamp lands at 
Colon, which will provide 800 building 
lots for residence and business. The cost 
is estimated at $2,000,000. 

Governmental income and expense for 
the third quarter of 1945 totaled $7,948,- 
500, compared with $6,946,800 during the 
same period of 1944. Increased expenses 
were accounted for principally by the 
Ministry of Health and Public Works. 

Imports for the third quarter of 1945 
were valued at $12,732,463, compared 
with $9,939,376 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. There were 177,417 
short tons of cargo which arrived at the 
ports of Balboa and Colon during the 
first 6 months of 1945, compared with 
70,708 during the first 6 months of 1944. 

The $100,000 hotel and social center 
in Ocu continued under construction, 
and opening is expected during the first 
half of 1946. The new hotel in David 
will not open until February 1946, be- 
cause of delay in arrival of kitchen 
equipment. 

Plans for the national fair in David 
continued, and it was announced that 
the fair will be held in March 1946. 

The Government issued a decree au- 
thorizing an agricultural census of the 
Provinces of Herrera and Los Santos, 
similar to the Penonome census made in 
1943. This work is preliminary to the 
complete agricultural census of the Re- 
public. 

TACA airlines inaugurated service on 
a 6-day-per-week schedule between 
Mexico City and Panama, connections 
being made in Mexico City with Ameri- 
can Airlines, which serves points in the 
United States. 

During November, the volume of com- 
merce declined slightly, and hesitancy 
was observed in real-estate operations, 
attributed to general uncertainty be- 
cause of delay in formulating the Con- 
stitution. Building activity was slightly 
less than that of earlier periods, but this 
was accounted for largely by fluctua- 
tions occurring during the rainy season. 
In agriculture, disappointment was ex- 
perienced regarding the partial failure 
of the rice crop. The harvest was ex- 
pected to be the largest in the history 
of Panama, but, in consequence of in- 
sufficient rain at the proper time, the 
crop was affected by a fungus growth 
which destroyed approximately one-half 
the crop. The sugarcane harvest is ex- 
pected to yield approximately 5,000 
tons. The Republic, however, requires 
an additional 5,000 tons of refined sugar, 
which the Panamanian Government 
hopes to import from Cuba. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


During November both retail and 
wholesale business were spotty, princi- 
pally by reason of scarcity of merchan- 
dise. It was definitely a sellers’ market. 
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Local importers are experiencing diffi- 
culties in obtaining deliveries on a large 
number of items that have been pur- 
chased in the United States, and there is 
little merchandise on hand for the 
Christmas season. The demand for con- 
sumer goods is very strong, with only 
small stocks available to date. 

Banks and wholesale houses report col- 
lections prompt with slight demand for 
bank credits. 

Construction of dwellings is proceed- 
ing slowly, in consequence of a bottleneck 
in obtaining licenses for cement and 
builders’ hardware from the Office of 
Coordination of Prices and Supplies. 
The Cement Works have had to lay off a 
large number of men and curtail produc- 
tion because stocks on hand occupy all 
available storage space. 

On November 24, the President restored 
constitutional guaranties which had been 
suspended since October 1, 1945. An- 
other important act was the President’s 
veto, on November 23, of Legislative De- 
cree No. 180, known as the act to regulate 
relations between debtors and creditors. 
The purpose of this act was to prevent 
foreclosure on mortgages by providing for 
automatic renewals of loans, secured by 
mortgages, without payment or amoriti- 
zation of the principal. 

The new Monetary Law, prepared un- 
der the direction and with the assistance 
of United States experts, was passed by 
Congress November 27. This bill will un- 
doubtedly receive the approval of the 
President. The General Banking Law, 
which confirms the operations of the 
Monetary Law and of the Bank of Guate-. 
mala Law, will not be submitted to Con- 
gress until March 1946. The Monetary 
Law’ provides for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the present Guatemalan banking 
system, and for the restriction of the 
emission of currency to a new Govern- 
ment Bank. The Banco Central, which 
holds the concession for issuing currency, 
will receive satisfactory remuneration for 
the loss of its privilege. The Banco de 
Occidente, with its head office in Quet- 
zaltenango—the oldest bank in the Re- 
public, which once played an important 
role in the western part of Guatemala— 
is receiving aid in resuming its former 
important position. The mortgage bank, 
the Crédito Hipotecario, is expanding its 
activiticzs to encourage the founding of 
cooperatives. 

Pending before Congress are the Bank 
of Guatemala or Central Banking Law, 
approval of Bretton Woods, and the Fro- 
visional Labor Act. The last is a com- 
promise to tide over the labor situation 
until the special Congressional Commit- 
tee has more time to study the proposed 
Labor Code required by Article 58 of the 
Constitution. The Provisiot.al Labor Act 
is moderate and does not provide any ex- 
treme or radical measures for the regula- 
tion of relations between employers and 
employees. Another bill passed by Con- 
gress, but not yet approved by the Presi- 
dent, contains changes in the tariff af- 
fecting import duties on alcoholic bev- 
erages and some food products. 

On November 29 the Minister of Fi- 
nance and Public Credit submitted two 
petitions to Congress which may have 
serious effects on United States interests. 
One petition requests Congress to expro- 
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priate the docks at Puerto Barrios, San 
Jose, and Champerico, owned by Amer- 
icans. The other petition requests Con- 
gress to revise the contracts of foreign 
companies domiciled in Guatemala, and 
specifically mentions several United 
States enterprises. 

Congress adjourned November 30 to 
meet again in regular session on March 
1, 1946. 

The fight against inflation continued. 
A number of landlords were fined for 
raising rents, and the distribution of 
sugar proceeded smoothly. As the new 
crop of sugar is expected on the market 
in December, the shortage is not alarm- 
ing. Gasoline rationing was abolished, 
but a system of priorities has been estab- 
lished to favor certain Government 
agencies. 

Great interest is being taken in a 
project to colonize and develop the 
jungle district in the Department of El 
Peten. In the hope that oil and mineral 
deposits may be found in this deserted 
region, a number of experts have been 
brought from the United States to make 
a survey. 

Considerable progress has been made 
on the Inter-American Highway, and it 
is expected that asphalting will be 
started early in January. 

Although corn has been coming into 
local markets from matured fields in the 
highland areas, there has been no drop 
in prices. Both yellow and white corn 
are still selling at 3 cents per pound, the 
maximum price fixed by the Govern- 
ment. 

On the Pacific slope from Escuintla to 
the Mexican border (the most important 
agricultural section of the Republic), 
rainfall was light during November. Ir- 
rigation is being practised extensively to 
offset lack of rainfall. 

An expansion is noted in citronella 
and lemon-grass plantings, and the fa- 
cilities for oil extraction are being en- 
larged. The essential-oil business is 
confined almost exclusively to the De- 
partments of Escuintla and Retalhuleu, 
and it is here that greatest activity in 
this line is noted. New plantings of 
citronella grass in both sections are made 
possible by irrigation. Efforts are being 
made to mechanize the production and 
harvesting of both citronella and lemon 
grass in order to enable the growers to 
meet an anticipated drop in prices fol- 
lowing postwar stabilization. 

Coffee mills and sugar factories are 
now approaching a peak of their activ- 
ities in the foothill and coastal sections 
on the Pacific slope. Crops appear to 
be normal; sugar production in particu- 
lar will probably exceed that of 1945. 

Announcement by the United States of 
the 3-cents-a-pound coffee subsidy plan 
was received with extreme dissatisfac- 
tion in Guatemala. The press carried 
outspoken comments from Government 
and trade sources to the effect that the 
subsidy plan is an inadequate ‘unilat- 
eral” measure that does not answer the 
problem of the coffee grower. Appar- 
ently the coffee industry in general had 
expected a flat raise in the United 
States ceiling price of at least 5 cents, 
or a removal of the ceiling price alto- 
gether. Speculators who had acted on 
rumors were faced with immediate 
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losses, and those who had followed the 
advice of the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Agriculture to hold their coffee were 
disappointed over their failure to have 
taken advantage of the higher offers. 
There is much comment among the trade 
that the subsidy plan not only stimu- 
lates an unfair race among the coffee. 
producing countries to deliver coffee 
within the limited-time period, and 
within the specified amount of coffee 
allowed by the plan, but that, particy- 
larly in the case of Guatemala, the 
March 31, 1946, deadline is unfair be. 
cause a great portion of Guatemala’s 
coffee is grown in high altitudes and wil] 
not be ready for export by March 31. 

Exports of coffee from the beginning of 
the 1945-46 coffee year, October 1, 1945, 
through November 17, 1945, totaled 72,607 
bags (of 132 pounds), compared with 
exports of 43,480 bags in the same period 
of the preceding coffee year. Total ex- 
ports in both years went to the United 
States. Stocks in ports on November 17 
totaled 16,422 bags. 

During October, imports into Guate- 
mala amounted to 30,702 metric tons val- 
ued at $3,271,753 and exports to 14,794 
metric tons valued at $1,543,369. During 
November declared exports to the United 
States were valued at $1,346,025. 

Ship movements at the port of Puerto 
Barrios (on the Caribbean) during Octo- 
ber totaled 17 incoming and outgoing 
steamers and an undetermined number 
of coastal schooners; at the port of San 
Jose (on the Pacific) there were 5 incom- 
ing and outgoing steamers during Octo- 
ber. Imports consisted principally of 
manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and pe- 
troleum products; the main exports were 
coffee, bananas, chicle, and lumber. 

Customs revenues during October 
amounted to $543,381 from imports and 
to $107,042 from exports. 

On October 31, 1945, currency in circu- 
lation amounted to $24,785,341, and gold 
stocks consisted of $2,508,642 in coin and 
$24,218,282 in bullion deposited with the 
United States Federal Reserve. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Final figures for the population of 
Honduras, according to the census which 
was held last June, were published early 
in December. The total population now 
numbers 1,201,310, an increase of 8.4 
percent as compared with the tigure for 
1940, the previous census. 

The new domestic airline, Servicio 
Aereo de Honduras. S. A. (SAHSA), is 
beginning operations cautiously, and has 
established regular daily service only be- 
tween Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, 
Tela, and La Ceiba. Transportes Aereos 
Centro-Americanos, S. A. (TACA) has 
been rapidly expanding its services. It 
is now using newly acquired Lockheed 
Lodestar planes almost exclusively, and 
on December 1, 1945, it added 10 more 
Honduran towns to its itinerary, making 
a total of approximately 40 towns now 
served by TACA. 

Two other new services are of even 
greater importance. One is the estab- 
lishment of a second daily flight each 
way between Tegucigalpa and San Pedro 
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Sula, so that one may now go and return 
in either direction on the same day, with 
ample time to conduct business. The 
other is the linking directly with San 
Salvador, El Salvador, of Nueva Ocote- 
peque and other western Honduran 
towns, which are, at least economically, 
more closely tied to El Salvador than to 
Honduras. The international services 
of TACA were also increased on Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, when regular service to 
Panama, Mexico, and Miami (charter 
service from Habana) was expanded 
from 4 to 7 times a week. There also has 
been a noteworthy reduction in fares be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the north-coast 
cities of Honduras since SAHSA began 
operating. 

The serious sugar shortage in the Te- 
gucigalpa area was alleviated in Novem- 
ber by the importation of 20,000 sacks 
(50 kilograms each) of Peruvian sugar. 
There has been little effect on the price, 
however, which remains at 0.50 lempira 
($0.25 in United States currency) per 
pound, although at the height of the 
shortage the price had, for a short time, 
reached 0.60 lempira. 

With the coming of the Christmas 
season there is another boom in the 
United States market for coconuts from 
the Bay Islands and north coast of Hon- 
duras. According to latest ‘reports, 
growers are receiving from $140 to $150 
per thousand for their coconuts, which 
they used to sell at $25 per thousand 
before the war. 

The rationing of petroleum products, 
which were virtually the only products 
rationed in Honduras during the war, 
came to an end on November 1, 1945, 
but little change has been noted in the 
highway transportation situation, chiefly 
owing to antiquated equipment and a 
lack of replacement parts and tires. 


Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Both retail and wholesale business in 
general in Surinam remained dull during 
November 1945. Some provision stocks 
were imported in greater volume, but 
general merchandise did not flow freely 
into the territory because of shortage of 
shipping space and dollar exchange. 

Government figures on rice production 
have not yet appeared although the har- 
vest is almost completed, it is expected to 
be large enough to afford an export sur- 
plus of about 2,000 bags to Curacao. 
There is no change in the situation re- 
garding production of sugar. The two 
mills still grinding, crippled by labor 
shortage, are merely able to supply local 
consumption. Figures on citrus produc- 
tion also are not available, but more fruit 
and juice probably will be exported in 
1945 than in any recent year. 

A decrease of about 15,000 long tons in 
Shipments of bauxite is indicated for 
November. Total shipments for the 11 
months of 1945, including cargo for the 
Stockpile at Trinidad, will aggregate ap- 
proximately 625,000 tons. Placer gold 
obtained in the first 10 months amounts 
to 153,031 grams as compared with 
138,417 grams for the comparable period 
of 1944. 
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Balata production in October amounted 
to 71,030 kilograms, making a total of 
124,980 kilograms for the first 10 months 
of 1945, as compared with 147,487 kilo- 
grams for the like period in 1944. The 
Netherlands is still inquiring about the 
possibility of importing lumber, par- 
ticularly softwood for plywood, and 100 
logs already have been shipped. Ship- 
ping space is still not ample for this 
demand. One other sawmill—there are 
now seven in the vicinity of Para- 
maribo—has been erected in the Sara- 
macca district. 

Dutch-flag ships are now resuming 
traffic between the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands West Indies, four ships hav- 
ing been outward bound during the 
month. Considerable cargo for Europe 
will soon be moving, but little cargo is 
expected from that quarter for 6 months. 

The “Alcoa” line also is preparing to 
afford better cargo and passenger service 
for Surinam in the near future. 

Figures for Government income for 
the first 10 months of 1945 show a de- 
crease from 1944 of 2,315,599 florins (1 
florin=$0.533 in U.S. currency). Among 
the items showing the largest decrease 
are income tax, import duties, bauxite 
tax, stamp tax, and government railroad 
revenue. Items showing slight gains in- 
clude post-office royalty, tax on timber, 
match tax, and lottery and radio-service 
revenue. 





Relaxation of 
China’s Foreign- 


Trade Controls 


(Continued from p. 13) 
Foreign-Exchange Control 


A second group of exports comprises 
goods liable to foreign-exchange control, 
the exportation of which should be cov- 
ered by a certificate of purchase of for- 
eign currency. They include eggs and 
egg products, certain vegetable oils (ex- 
cluding tung oil, mentioned above), lac- 
quer, waxes, and seeds. 

A third group also liable to foreign- 
exchange control requires both a certif- 
icate of purchase of foreign currency and 
special permission from the Government. 
These include pigs’, goats’, and sheep’s 
intestines; hides and leather (not includ- 
ing manufactures) ; animal skins (furs) ; 
silk wadding; silk piece goods and 
pongee; hemp, jute, and ramie; goats’ 
hair and camels’ wool; peanut oil; duck; 
goose, and certain other feathers; tannic, 
gallic, and pyrogallic acids; musk; cam- 
phor; and silkworm eggs. 

A fourth group of commodities requires 
special permission for export. These in- 
clude salt; sugar; wild animals and birds, 
alive, of all kinds (including game) ; bird 
skins; and feathers of wild birds. 

As in the case of the third group, com- 
modities in Group 5 require both a cer- 
tificate of purchase of foreign currency 
and special permission, which in this case 
is granted by the Government agency or 
bureau controlling the particular com- 
modity involved. These include metallic 
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ores, smelted metals, and manufactures 
thereof; scrap metal and old metalware 
(except those of tungsten, antimony, tin, 
mercury, bismuth, and molybdenum as 
enumerated in export Group 1); petro- 
leum products (including gasoline, liquid 
fuel, lubricating oil, kerosene oil, vase- 
line, and paraffin wax); vegetable gaso- 
line; vegetable kerosene; vegetable lubri- 
cating oil; vegetable liquid fuel; coal (in- 
cluding coke); phosphorus ores; sulphur 
and saltpeter; natural potassium; acids 
and alkalis; asbestos; alum (white alum, 
blue vitriol, and green vitriol) ; china clay 
and fireclay; fluorSpar; and gypsum. 


Prohibited Exports 


Commodities the exportation of which 
is entirely prohibited still include most 
of those classed as contraband under 
the wartime regulations. The list in- 
cludes arsenic ores; silver coins and bul- 
lion; gold bullion; subsidiary coins of 
nickel and metal alloy; copper cash, cop- 
per cents, copper coins (blank), and 
copper remelted from copper cash or 
copper cents; arms and ammunition; 
military supplies; prepared explosives; 
war gases; aviation materials, and ac- 
cessories thereof; rice; paddy; wheat; 
beans and peas; wheat flour; rice and 
wheat brans; buckwheat; millet; maize; 
kaoliang; barley; sweet potatoes, and 
manufactures thereof; bean cake, rape- 
seed cake, peanut cake; tung-oil trees 
and branches, and tung-oil fruits, seeds, 
and kernels; antiques; original writings 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; ancient Chinese 
books; manuscripts of well-known au- 
thors and archives of Government De- 
partments; and medical and surgical 
supplies. 

With minor exceptions, these lists do 
not differ from those contained in the 
wartime regulations. The requirement 
of certificate of purchase of foreign cur- 
rency under wartime regulations meant 
that foreign exchange obtained from ex- 
ports of those commodities was required 
to be surrendered to the Government at 
a fixed official rate, and it is assumed 
that the present phraseology has the 
same meaning. Thus China’s most im- 
portant export commodities are sub- 
ject to strict foreign-exchange control, 
whereas imports remain limited by the 
difficulty of obtaining foreign exchange 
for purchase of commodities other than 
those considered “essential” by the 
Chinese Government. 





Spices Coming From Holland 


The first postwar spice consignment, 
consisting of 350 tons of poppy and 140 
tons of caraway seed, recently left Hol- 
land aboard the S. S. Delftdyk for the 
United States, says the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau. The shipment is 
sponsored by the Government bureau for 
the export of pod-fruits and seeds. 

No information is available as to 
whether there will be further consign- 
ments, since prices will play an impor- 
tant role in future negotiations, and 
since there is a large demand from other 
countries. 
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Results of the 
Anglo-American 
Negotiations 


(Continued from p. 9) 


from resources other than this line of 
credit. 

(ii) The Government of the United 
Kingdom will not arrange any long-term 
joans from governments within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth after December 6, 
1945, and before the end of 1951 on terms 
more favorable to the lender than the 
terms of this line of credit. 

(iii) Waiver of interest will not be 
requested or allowed under section 5 in 
any year unless the aggregate of the re- 
leases or payments in that year of ster- 
ling balances accumulated to the credit 
of oversea governments, monetary au- 
thorities, and banks (except in the case 
of colonial dependencies) before the ef- 
fective date of this agreement is reduced 
proportionately, and unless interest pay- 
ments due in that year on loans referred 
to in (ii) above are waived. The propor- 
tionate reduction of the releases or pay- 
ments of sterling balances shall be cal- 
culated in relation to the aggregate 
released and paid in the most recent year 
in which waiver of interest was not re- 
quested. 

(iv) The application of the principles 
set forth in this section shall be the sub- 
ject of full consultation between the two 
governments as occasion may arise. 

7. Sterling-area exchange arrange- 
ments.—The Government of the United 
Kingdom will complete arrangements as 
early as practicable and in any case not 
later than 1 year after the effective date 
of this Agreement, unless in exceptional 
cases a later date is agreed upon after 
consultation, under which immediately 
after the completion of such arrange- 
ments the sterling receipts from cur- 
rent transactions of all sterling. area 
countries (apart from any receipts aris- 
ing out of military expenditure by the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
prior to December 31, 1948, to the extent 
to which they are treated by agreement 
with the countries concerned on the 
same basis as the balances accumulated 
during the war) will be freely available 
for current transactions in any currency 
area without discrimination; with the 
result that any discrimination arising 
from the so-called sterling area dollar 
pool will be entirely removed and that 
each member of the sterling area will 
have its current sterling and dollar re- 
ceipts at its free disposition for current 
transactions anywhere. 

8. Other exchange arrangements.—(i) 
The Government of the United Kingdom 
agrees that after the effective date of this 
Agreement it will not apply exchange 
controls in such a manner as to restrict 
(a) payments or transfers in respect of 
products of the United States permitted 
to be imported into the United Kingdom 
or other current transactions between 
the two countries or (b) the use of ster- 
ling balances to the credit of residents of 
the United States arising out of current 
transactions. Nothing in this paragraph 
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(i) shall affect the provisions of article 
VII of the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund when 
those articles have come into force. 

(ii) The Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom agree 
that not later than 1 year after the effec- 
tive date of this agreement, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases a later date is agreed 
upon after consultation, they will impose 
no restrictions on payments and trans- 
fers for current transactions. The obli- 
gations of this paragraph (ii) shall not 
apply: 

(a) To balances of third countries and 
their nationals accumulated before this 
paragraph (ii) becomes effective; or 

(b) To restrictions imposed in con- 
formity with the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
provided that the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
will not continue to invoke the provisions 
of article XIV, Section 2 of those Articles 
after this paragraph (ii) becomes effec- 
tive, unless in exceptional cases after 
consultation they agree otherwise; or 

(c) To restrictions imposed in con- 
nection with measures designed to un- 
cover and dispose of assets of Germany 
and Japan. 

(iii) This section and section 9, which 
are in anticipation of more comprehen- 
sive arrangements by multilateral agree- 
ment, shali operate until December 31, 
1951. 

9. Import arrangements.—If either the 
Government of the United States or the 
Government of the United Kingdom im- 
poses or maintains quantitative import 
restrictions, such restrictions shall be 
administered on a basis which does not 
discriminate against imports from the 
other country in respect of any product; 
provided that this undertaking shall not 
apply in cases in which (a) its applica- 
tion would have the effect of preventing 
the country imposing such restrictions 
from utilizing, for the purchase of needed 
imports, inconvertible currencies accu- 
mulated up to December 31, 1946, or (b) 
there may be special necessity for the 
country imposing such restrictions to 
assist, by measures not involving a sub- 
stantial departure from the general rule 
of nondiscrimination, a country whose 
economy has been disrupted by war, or 
(c) either government imposes quantita- 
tive restrictions having equivalent effect 
to an exchange restriction which that 
government is authorized to impose in 
conformity with article VII of the articles 
of agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The provisions of this section 
shall become effective as soon as prac- 
ticable but not later than December 31, 
1946. 

10. Accumulated sterling balances.— 
(i) The Government of the United King- 
dom intends to make agreements with 
the countries concerned, varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case, for 
an early settlement covering the sterling 
balances accumulated by sterling area 
and other countries prior to such settle- 
ment (together with any future receipts 
arising out of military expenditure by the 
Government of the United Kingdom to 
the extent to which they are treated on 
the same basis by agreement with the 
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countries concerned). The settlements 
with the sterling area countries will be 
on the basis of dividing these accumu- 
lated balances into three categories (q) 
balances to be released at once and con- 
vertible into any currency for current 
transactions, (b) balances to be Similarly 
released by installments over a period of 
years beginning in 1951, and (c) balances 
to be adjusted as a contribution to the 
settlement of war and postwar indebted- 
ness and in recognition of the benefits 
which the countries concerned might be 
expected to gain from such a settlement. 
The Government of the United Kingdom 
will make every endeavor to secure the 
early completion of these arrangements. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that 
an important purpose of the present line 
of credit is to promote the development 
of multilateral trade and facilitate its 
early resumption on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, the Government of the United 
Kingdom agrees that any sterling bal- 
ances released or otherwise available for 
current payments will, not later than one 
year after the effective date of this 
Agreement unless in special cases a later 
date is agreed upon after consultation, 
be freely available for current transac- 
tions in any currency area without dis- 
crimination. 

11. Definitions.—For the purposes of 
this agreement: 

(ij) The term “current transactions” 
shall have the meaning prescribed in 
article XIX (i) of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary 
Fund 

(ii) The term “sterling area” means 
the United Kingdom and the other ter- 
ritories declared by the Defence (Fi- 
nance) (Definition of Sterling Area) (No. 
2) Order, 1944, to be included in the 
sterling area, namely “the following ter- 
ritories excluding Canada and New- 
foundland, that is to say— 


(a) any Dominion, 

(b) any other part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, 

(c) any territory in respect of which 
a mandate on behalf of the 
League of Nations has been ac- 
cepted by His Majesty and is be- 
ing exercised by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United King- 
dom or in any Dominion, 

(d) any British protectorate or pro- 
tected State, 

(e) Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Iraq, 

(f) Iceland and the Faroe Islands.” 


12. Consultation on agreement,— 
Either government shall be entitled to 
approach the other for a reconsidera- 
tion of any of the provisions of this 
agreement, if in its opinion the prevail- 
ing conditions of international exchange 
justify such reconsideration, with a view 
to agreeing upon modifications for pres- 
entation to their respective legislatures. 





Supplies of phosphates from Ocean 
and Nauru Islands in the South Pacific 
will be available in approximately 6 and 
8 months, respectively, according to the 
foreign press. It is expected to require 2 
years, however, to repair the large can- 
tilever loading installations at Nauru. 
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December 22, 1945 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 17, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade 
Operations, Department of Commerce, 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 678—Current Export Bulletin No. 301, 
December 10, 1945 


I. Resumption of Limited Commercial Trade 
With Yugoslavia 


Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Operations, Department of 
Commerce, announces that applications to 
export to Yugoslavia will be accepted and 
that this country is included in Procedural 
Group A At the present time trade with 
Yugoslavia will necessarily be restricted be- 
cause of the necessity of obtaining such 
clearance as the appropriate Yugoslav au- 
thorities may require, and because of the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. 
This announcement is made, however, to 
aid in re-establishing commercial channels 
with a view toward facilitating the full 
restoration of private trade with Yugoslavia 
as promptly as circumstances permit. 

Exporters will note that, as Yugoslavia is 
in Country Group K, all commodities which 
do not appear on the Positive List (see Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 294 and supple- 
ments thereto) may be exported to that 
country under general license without value 
limitations. They are cautioned that ship- 
ments made under general license which 
are not covered by the necessary import 
documents may be as in the case of other 
countries, subject to confiscation upon ar- 
rival. Commodities appearing on the Posi- 
tive List will require an individual license 
to export where the value of the commodity 
involved is in excess of the general license 
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_. U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements — 


GLV value limitations in effect for Group K 
countries. Such applications can be ap- 
proved only in quantities commensurate 
with the available supply. 

Exporters may submit applications to ex- 
port to Yugoslavia upon receipt of firm or- 
ders from that country. They are reminded, 
however, that applications will be returned 
without action unless answer is made to 
question 5 (Import Permit Number) of Form 
FEA 419, by filling in the number of an im- 
port permit, indicating the possession of 
Government purchase orders or their equiva- 
lent, or writing in the word “None” in the 
absence of any such documents. 

Exporters are advised also that mail serv- 
ice, including parcel post, has been re- 
opened to Yugoslavia, subject to the regu- 
lations of the U.S. Post Office Department. 


II. Status of License Applications for Tez- 
tiles and Textile Products 


In view of the large volume of license ap- 
plications received in the Textile Section and 
the resulting heavy work-load, exporters are 
urged not to request information concerning 
the status of license applications covering 
textiles and textile products until after 
January 15, 1916. Exporters are assured 
that their license applications will be dealt 
with as expeditiously as possible; time re- 
quired to answer status inquiries merely 
results in delaying the processing of appli- 
cations. Exporters are reminded that the 
principal explanation for delays in acting 
upon applications covering textiles and tex- 
tile products is the lack of a quota for the 
particular destination and for the fabric 
class involved 
III. Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions.—Effective December 17, 1945, 
the following commodities are added to the 


positive list of commodities (see Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 19). 





De 
part 
ment 

of 


GLV dollar 
value limits, 
country group 


Processing code and re- 





Com Commodity nit lated commodity group 

merc 
Sched , 

ule B K I 
No 
651520 Lead anodes Lbs TINL 1 l 
#4598 Thorium ores and concentrates Lbs MSMN 1 1 
(4998 Babbitt metal dross and scrap Lbs MSMN ] l 
664908 Thorium metals and alloys Lbs MSMN 1 1 

B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 124500 Soups (include vegetable, meat 
following commodities are removed from the and fish soups). 
positive list and placed on general license 124600_ Tomatoes. 
for exportation to all destinations in Group 124700 Tomato paste and puree (include 
K. tomato sauce for cooking pur- 
Department of poee & (report table sauces -in 
Commerce na o 

eeeometny 124800__.._Tomato juice. 
Schedule 2491 Beans la 
B No Cian 1 0. eans, string, or stringless. 

\ raty 124930__.__Lima beans. 
006903 Dry and wet ice-cream mix 124950___ Spinach. 
124990 Pumpkin. 
Shellfish, canned 124990. Rhubarb 

008801 Lobster. 124990 Other canned vegetables and 
008803 Crab meat and crabs juices, n. e. Ss. 
008805 Clams and oysters 125100. Ketchup, chili sauce and other 
008898. Other tomato table sauces (report to- 


Vegetables, canned 


124100 Asparagus. 

124200 Baked beans and pork and beans, 
124300. Corn 

124400. Peas 


mato cooking sauces in 124700). 


Canned fruits (report fruit pulp in 


135003) : 
134300 Peaches. 
134400____Pears 
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134600____Fruits for salad (include fruit 
cocktail). 

137400___.Apricot and peach pits and kernels. 

163400__..Chocolate candy. 

163500__.._Other candy. 

163700__.._Confections and desserts, n. e. 8. 
(include chocolate and vanilla 
pudding, flavoring sugar, etc.). 


Fruit juices (concentrated included) : 


177600____Orange. 

177900____Fruit juices, n. e. s. (include grape- 
juice, cider, citrus fruit juices, 
n. e. s., and mixed fruit juices) 
(report tomato juice in 124800). 
(Pineapple juice, 177200 and 
grapefruit juice, 177500 remain 
on the positive list.) 

201200__.._Rubber scrap, synthetic and crude, 
except tires and tire parts, tubes 
and tube sections (report used 
casings averaging $2.00 and over 
in 206000, 206200 and 206400). 


C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of part A above, which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in-transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


IV. Subsidy Refund Required for Export of 
Certain Canned Vegetables 


A. Commodity Credit Corporation Subsidy 
Payments. 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
made certain subsidy payments to persons 
qualifying as eligible canners of canned to- 
matoes, green peas, snap beans, sweet corn, 
tomato juice, tomato catsup, tomato puree, 
tomato paste, tomato cocktail, tomato sauces, 
tomato soup, and green pea soup. These 
payments were contingent upon (1) the sale 
of such commodities to any purchaser other 
than a government procurement agency and 
other than for export, (2) the canners being 
certified by the State Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Committee of the state in which such 
plant is located as eligible to participate in 
the 1945 canned vegetable subsidy program 
for such designated vegetable and for such 
plant, and (3). the canners being otherwise 
eligible for subsidy payments in accordance 
with the requirements of the “Agreement 
with Respect to Designated Canned Foods 
Produced from Designated Vegetables for 
Canning” CCC-360. 

2. In order to provide for refund of subsidy 
payments where such commodities are ex- 
ported, a combined procedure has been agreed 
upon between Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Department of Commerce. This pro- 
cedure shall apply to export shipments of any 
of the canned vegetables set forth in Schedule 
E below, valued at $15 or more. 

B. Certificate of Subsidy Clearance Issued 
by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

1. Effective December 22, the commodities 
listed in Schedule E, below, may not be ex- 
ported to any destination, other than United 
States territories and possessions, until a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance (CCC Export 
Form 464) has been issued by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation covering the com- 
modities to be exported. This Certificate, 
which will indicate that the exporter has 
met all requirements of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in regard to refunds, 
where necessary, must be presented to the 
Collector of Customs at the time of clearing 
shipment. However, a Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance is not required for shipments 
valued at less than $15. 

2. The amount of subsidy payment re- 
quired to be refunded with respect to each 
commodity and container size is set forth 
in Schedule E. 

Refunds are required on export sales made 
by other than the original canner of a desig- 
nated canned food. No subsidy will be paid 
on export sales of the original canners own 
production, and therefore, no refund is re- 
quired. However, a Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance must be obtained from Commodity 
Credit Corporation for every export shipment 
of any of the commodities listed in Schedule 
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E valued at $15 or more regardless of whether 
a subsidy payment is to be refunded or not. 

C. Export Procedure for Canned Foods in 
Schedule E. 

Effective December 22 and until further 
notice, exporters who wish to export any of 
the items in Schedule E valued at $15 or 
more shall follow the procedure set forth 
below: 

1. The exporter shall submit an application 
for Certificate of Subsidy Clearance (CCC 
Export Form 463), to the nearest Field Divi- 
sion Office of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Commodity Credit Corporation (see par. F, 
below).' If a refund of subsidy payment is 
required, the application must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for the refund, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States, 
in an amount determined at the refund rate 
specified in Schedule E. Care should be used 
when preparing CCC Export Form 463 in 
describing the designated canned food, quan- 
tity, and container size and in determining 
the proper amount of the refund payment 
in order to avoid delay in the issuance of a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance. 

2. Upon receipt of the application for Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance and, where re- 
quired, the certified check for the refund, 
Commodity Credit Corporation will issue the 
Certificate to the exporter for presentation 
with his export declaration when clearing 
shipment through Customs.' 

D. OPA Mazimum Ezport Price Regulation. 

In order to enable adjustments in price 
necessitated by this procedure, the Office of 
Price Administration has amended section 3 
(e) of the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation (Amendment No. 9 to Second 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation, effec- 
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tive August 16, 1944). Under this amend- 
ment, an exporter who is required to and 
does pay any amount to any Government 
agency by way of reimbursement for any 
subsidy or similar benefit received or to be 
received, by him or by any person from the 
Government with respect to the exported 
commodity, may increase his base price other- 
wise applicable by an amount not exceeding 
the amount of such reimbursement. 

E. Shipments Made on or After Decem- 
ber 22. 

Shipments which have not been cleared 
for export through a United States Customs 
House before December 22, will be subject to 
the above procedure. The holder of an out- 
standing license covering shipments in ex- 
cess of $15 which have not been cleared for 
export through a United States Customs 
House before December 22, will be permitted, 
in accordance with paragraph D above, to 
increase his base price otherwise applicable 
by an amount not in excess of the amount 
of the refund paid to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Accordingly, it will not be neces- 
farg to return such export license for an 
amendment of value to the Department of 
Commerce. The Collectors of Customs are 
authorized to clear such shipments providing 
the amount of increase does not exceed the 
amount of the refund made 

F. A supply of applications for Certificates 
of Subsidy Clearance forms may be obtained 
from the Field Division Offices of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration at 150 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y.; Western Union Building, At- 
lanta 3, Ga.; Room 912, 610 South Canal 
Street, Chicago 7, T1l.; 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas 1, Tex.; 519 Pacific Building, 821 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco 3, Calif 


SCHEDULE E 








[Schedule of refund rates per dozen containers to be made by exporters of the following canned foods 
#1 Picnic #1 Tall, #303, (#2,307x  #2-l4, #8 cyl.. | #10,603x #05, #2. 
~ 301x411 303 x 406 409 401x411 404x 700 700 Vacuum Vacuun 

Snap beans L 0.11 0. 149 0. 54 0.11 
Sweet corn 0. 060 0. 07 Os 2 ON 0. OM 
Green peas 132 0.14 178 20 1. 02 20 
Tomatoes 120 . 15 15 18 24 1 
Tomato juice __. 030 05 05 Os 09 15 32 
Tomato puree 1.045-1.06sp 053 O81 . ORZ 101 145 533 
Tomato paste 25-33 percent 105 161 . 163 198 287 1. 054 
Tomato catsup 069 106 .107 130 189 692 
Tomato sauce 043 O65 066 Os! 116 126; 
Tomato chili sauce OSO 122 123 151 218 749 
Tomato cocktail sauce 043 065 066 O80 116 426, 
Tomato hot sauce 051 078 079 006 139 ll 
Tomato soup 0365 1722 3644 
Green pea soup . 0347 164 3471 
No. 679—Current Export Bulletin No. 302, D. Italy is now included in Procedural 
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ITALY INCLUDED IN CouNTRY Group K 


A. The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, Italy is 
removed from Country Group E and is in- 
cluded in Country Group K. All general 
license privileges applicable to Group K 
countries are extended to include Italy. 

B. Exporters are advised that all exporta- 
tions to the following Provinces are subject 
to regulations and procedures established by 
the occupying military authorities: 

Udine, Trieste, Pola, Gorizia, Fiume. 

Zara, including their insular dependencies. 

C. Exporters are reminded that the placing 
of Italy in Country Group K, and the conse- 
quent relaxation of certain controls over 
exports to Italy, does not affect in any way 
the import requirements of Italy. At the 
present time trade with Italy is likely to be 
limited by the fact that the Italian Govern- 
ment has not yet established adequate pro- 
cedures for the clearance of all types of 
import transactions. 


? The requirements set forth in subject IV 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of December 4, 1945, and 
approval No. BB 41—R754, in accordance with 
Regulation A pursuant to the Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1942. 


Group A and applications to export to Italy, 
therefore, will be returned without action 
unless answer is made to question 5 (import 
permit number) of Form FEA 419, by filling 
in the number of an import permit or its 
equivalent, indicating the possession of Gov- 
ernment purchase orders or approval of the 
transaction by the Italian Government, or 
writing in the word “None” in the absence 
of any such documents 

E. Samples and gift parcels may be sent to 
Italy by mail (subject to the regulations of 
the U. S. Post Office Department) without 
the requirement of an export license, provided 
the value of each commodity sent in a single 
package does not exceed the general license 
GLV value limitation in effect for Group K 
countries. 

F. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
Parts 2 and 3 are amended accordingly. 


Import Control 


No. 79—Amendment to War Food Order 63 
Revising Two Items Listed in Appendiz A. 

An Amendment to War Food Order 63 is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture on 
December 6, 1945, and effective December 8, 
makes the following changes in the items 
listed in Appendix A of that Order: 

(1) The wording of the item “fish scrap 
and fish meal” is modified so that it now 
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reads “fish scrap and fish meal, excluding 
fish scales.” 

(2) A reference to Footnote 4 is added to 
the item which reads ‘Cod, haddock, hake, 
pellock and cusk, pickled or salted (except 
in oil, etc., and in airtight containers, weigh- 
ing, with contents, not over 15 pounds each) 
i~a. 

By terms of the footnote referred to above, 
imports of Canadian and Newfoundland fish 
into Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands wil] 
be exempt from import control under War 
Food Order 63. 

The fish scales were removed from import 
control because they are used for other than 
food or feed purposes. However, the fish 
scrap and fish meal remain subject to import 
control 





Fisheries Develop- 
ments in New- 


foundland 


(Continued from p. 11) 
Significant Statistics 


Some idea of the recent trends with 
respect to the subsidiary fisheries may 
be gained from table 4, showing the 
value of exports of herring, lobster, and 
salmon, and from table 5, which follows, 
showing quantities of all fish exported 
during the past few years. 








TABLE 4.—FE srports of Herring, Lobster, and 
Salmon 
Calendar years 

Type of fish 1941 142 1943 1944 
Herring $332, SSS $438, 957 $1,006, 193 $1, 505, 141 
Lobster 236, 565 217,915 262, S35 380, 479 
Salmon 281,005 282, 157 361, 607 628, 332 

Note.--In Canadian dollars; $1.00 U.S.=$1.10 Cana- 


dian 


Source 


Newfoundland Fisheries Board 


TABLE 5.—Newfoundland Exports of Fish 





Other Than Salted Cod, Calendar Years 
1941-44 
In thousands of pounds] 

Classification 1941 142 1045 1044 
Breams, fresh and frozen ] 11 27 M4 
Caplin 

Dried 1h v 11 13 

Smoked 1s i 10 5 

Fresh and frozen ! 11 4 
Catfish, fresh and frozen ] 2 377 
Clams and scallops 

Fresh and frozen 

Tinned 
Cod fillets 

Fresh and frozen 8,102 10,474 11, 904/13, 932 

Pickled 63 140 

Smoked 4 33 
Cod cutlets, fresh and 

frozen 16 
Cod roe, pickled 3 3 
Cod napes, fresh and frozen 19 13 
Cod flakes, tinned 19 
Codfish, fresh and frozen 

Round 1,812 WO! 753 67 

Tinned ] is 44 27 
Cod tongues 3 l 
Dogfish, frozen s 
Eels, fresh and frozen ] 
Flatfish, fresh and frozen 44 16 10 42 
Greysole, frozen 37 
Hake, fresh and frozen 37 9) 31 
Halibut, fresh and frozen 230 162 ISS 157 
Halibut livers 10 i) 3 4 
Haddock, fresh and frozen 312 30 47 222 











“st 


ar aos 


d 
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Taste 5.—Newfoundland Exports of Fish 
Other Than Salted Cod, Calendar Years 
1941-44—Continued 


{In thousands of pounds] 





—_ 


Classification 1941 1943 1943 1044 
Herring 
Salt bulk 768 854) 1, 209) 1,270 
Fresh and frozen 1, 032 651) 2,213) 1,090 
Pickled 
Round 3 
Dressed 4,237| 3,588) 7,869) 6,879 
Fillets 240 169; 1,890) 3,972 
Scotch 5,153) 5,421) 5,300) 5, 385 
Split 512) 1,012) 1, 136) 6,455 
Milt s 3 19 
Kippers and bloaters 77 2 5 
Vinegar-cured 179 i) 
Smoked 19 
Lobsters 
Fresh and alive 2,148) 1,854 1,465) 1, 627 
Fresh boiled 1 5 
Tinned 1v 5 36 73 
Mackerel 
Fresh and frozen 5 x 
Pickled 10 17 32 4 
Salmon: 
Fresh and frozen 1,936; 1,753) 1,601) 2,033 
Tinned 62 10 5A 232 
Pickled S86 SUH) 244 110 
Skate, fresh and frozen 37 l 
Smelts, fresh and frozen 170 206 110 241 
Squid, dried 59 3 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen ] 21 25 16 
Trout 4 6 7 32 
Turbot, pickled 768 635 562 506 


Tuna fish, fresh and frozen 
Whale meat, salted 





Source: Newfoundland Fisheries Board 





German Assets in Sweden 


As a result of an investigation now 
being made regarding German property 
and assets in Sweden, 2,400 persons, of 
whom the majority are Swedish citizens, 
have declared holdings of 350,000,000 
crowns. 

Of this sum 99,600,000 crowns belong 
to persons living in Sweden, or their 
agents or representatives, while 242,- 


800,000 crowns consists of debts to Ger- 
man subjects. 





Price 43 coats 
err cope 


Catlsblahung and Goerating its 


Shoe Repair Business 

















Philippine Islands: Recon- 
struction of Trade-Mark 
Records 


The Bureau of Commerce, De- 
part of Agriculture and Commerce, 
of the Philippine Commonwealth 
Government, is endeavoring to re- 
construct its official records of reg- 
istered trade-marks in order to 
prevent the possibility of infringe- 
ment. All owners or assignees of 
trade-marks are requested to sub- 
mit to the Bureau of Commerce 
the following papers as soon as 
possible: 

1. Affidavit indicating: 

(a) All the names of the regis- 
tered trade-marks that have been 
used, with the class of merchandise 
to which such trade-marks are 
applied. 

(b) The date of registration 
thereof in the Bureau of Commerce. 

(c) Facsimiles of the _ trade- 
marks, if possible. 

2. Copies of registration papers, 
if available. These will be re- 
turned, if desired, after verification 
by the Bureau of Commerce. 

According to the Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Commerce, a 
number of applications for regis- 
tration of trade-marks have been 
received by the Bureau. In the 
absence of its records, the Bureau 
is not able to determine whether 
the trade-marks for which regis- 
tration is sought would infringe 
registered trade-marks. 


























Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin 
Oficial of November 20, 1945. Opposition 
must be filed before December 24, 1945. 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Habler 6——Entire class. 
Mongol . 10—Entire class. 
Flash 2—Entire class. 
Fafnir 12—-Entire class. 


Brazil_—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Prade-mark Class No. and product 


Jade. . ‘ is 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 


Perfumes and scented | Oct. 27 
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Trade-mark 


Duplozon.. 


Bruyere 


Economica 


Ipril 

Modern Flex. 
Modern Form 
Sulfa-Lysozima 


Kola 
Eritron 


Imperial 


Ylang- Ylang 
Sam's Tal-Qual 


Milky-Way 


Odeon 
Frigovac 


Frigovac 


Anti-Pertussis 
Frigovac 

Amebevan 

Dexcaloid 


Continental 


Ginotiron.. 


Velvet 


Class No. and product 


2—A veterinary product 


and other products for 


sanitary purposes. 


2—Chemical substances | 


used for agricultural and 


horticultural, veterinary | 


and sanitary purposes. 
48—Perfumes and scented 


soaps. Preparations for | 
cleaning and conserva- | 
tion of teeth and hair, | 


and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 


45—Seeds in general 


35—Saddlery 

21—Vehicles of all kinds, 
manual, animal, me- 
chanical or aviatorial 
traction. 

12—Hardware and tubes 
ofallkinds. Small met- 
al articles. Other ar- 
ticles of metal not spec- 
ified in other classes. 

11—Cutlery for general 

and household use. 

Cutting and perforating 

instruments and tubes 

(except parts of ma- 

chines). 

Machines for agricul- 
ture and horticulture 
and parts of such ma- 
chines. 

6— Machines (except agri- 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial pur- 
poses. 

2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 

2—Insecticides for home 
purposes. 

36—Ladies’ underwear 

do s wi 

3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration. 

43—A tonic. _- 

3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 

2—An insecticide... 

48—A hair lotion 

44—Tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures and smok- 
ers’ articles (except pa- 
per). 

41—Animal and vegetal 

foodstuffs preserved or 

not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not. 

do 

A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 

2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 

3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 

do 

i—Chemical substances 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography and as anti- 
corrosives. 

2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 

3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 

36—Men’s, ladies’ and 
children’s wear. 

3—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 

36— Hosiery 


Vaccines | 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1946 
Oct. 27 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Nov. 6 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


articles, not Nov 
previous 


Electrundum 60—Other 
specified in 


} 
Classes 


Hercules Brand do D 

Flora do Do 

Selecoes Tecnicas. 60—A magazine Do 

Lyoptona 3—A pharmaceutical spe Do 
cialty 

Tannamina 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
aration. 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition although a protest may be re- 
ceived before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
finisterial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month after 
the date of last publication is usually 
made within 30 days from first publica- 
tion. 





Date of 
applica 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


Registration of trade name Oct. 10 
for medicinal, pharma 
ceutical, and veterinary 
products. 

Pharmaceutical or medi- | Oct 
cinal products and arti- 
cles for human and 
veterinarian use 

Las Tres Estre- | Registration of trade name 
lias for protection of all kinds 

of articles made of plastic 
materials, as well as of 
hair combs, ornamental 
shell combs, etc., made 
of any kind of material 

Laboratorios Cup Registration ofcommercial Oct. 19 
S.A trade name 

Laboratorio Cup. All kinds of medicinal, | Oct. 29 

pharmaceutical, biologic, 

opotherapic, disinfectant 

and chemical products, 

and especially an antacid 

chemically prepared to 

be used in medicine 


Drofisa 


Dioba 


Oct _ 


Neutrosal Cup do rm 
Testoil do Do 
Vita-Calcio do Do 
Cynara Cup do Do 
Bi-Lecitol do Do 
Bacilos Bulgaros do Do 
Cup 

Folidica! do Do 
Carballium do Do 
Cardianima lo : Do 
Anaseptina ds Do 
Otocup do Do 
Sedocardil do Do 
Citogemo] do Do 
Cuprol do Do 
Cupnistina do Do 
Hep-Pancup do De 
Casint do Do 
Aseptal 10 Do 
Carotergol do Do 
Pri-Salix do Do 
Supan Registration of commer- Oct 


cial trade name for mar 
ufacture of bread 
Adical Registration oftradename Oct 2 
Anhydral Registration oftradename Oct. 16 
and a pharmaceutical 
preparation in tablet 
and liquid form. 


Tafia Registration oftradename Oct. 10 
for all kinds of liquors 
Flor de Lis Registration of trade name Oct 


and all kinds of pre- 

pared paints. 

do Do 
Registration of trade name Oct. 2 
for paints, varnishes, 
enamels, anticorrosive 

oils, ete 


Bye Registration of trade nam« Oct 


Lin 
Marca Helice 


Date of 
lrade-mark Product applica 
tion 
eu Antiseptics, colodialemul- Oct s 
sion, bronchial antidotes 
tablets, ointments, med 
icinal soaps, tooth past 
hair tonic, ete 
Canim Registration of trad Oct. 10 
names for all kinds of 
toilet products such as 
cosmetics, beauty prep 
rations, etc., of his own 
manufacture 
20-—Quullates do Do 
Symbok do 1 
Rayado do Do 
Blamco y Negro do Do 
Planteno do Do 
Platine. - do Do 
Platinum do I 
Vene Registration oftradename Oct. 2 
for protection of medi« 
inal and pharmaceu 
cal preparations 
Sociedad General do Do 
De Farmacias 
Meda Registration of trade name Oct 
for all kinds of watches 
and accessories 
DDT-Geigy- :} Chemical products to ex Oct. 24 
DDI terminate insect lice, 
etc., chemical products 
for medicinal and vet 


erinarian Use 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication. 





Date of 
, . > , first 
lrade-mark Class No. and product ‘ , 
publica 
Foselite Siegfried. 6—Pharmaceutical prepara- Nov. 19 
tion 
Calmitol do Do 
“Grafa’”’ Marca 7—Cordage, repe cables Nov. 20 
Registrade et 
Moro (picture of 4—Soay D> 
a Moor 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Date 
Prac ark ( put 
il t 
Ledersol Medi il a pha 
ceutical | i 
7 
ialy ca 
Dera Medicinal and pl ? 
“~ ; iy 
( or rea 
nyt md 
Rina Medi i , 
ceut 4 
4 i 
At Wat ‘ ) 
ul i 
Leder-V it Medicina l ha D 
ut il pr i 
( \ i! it ‘ 
Led M 1 i 1) 
cel cal u 
rm ‘ 
Med i 
‘ i j 
i i 





Peru.—By a decree of September 18, 
1945, opposition to trade-mark registra- 
tion may be filed only by proprietors of 
registered trade-marks. The provisions 
of this decree become effective December 
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31, 1945. Heretofore, one who believed 
that his trade-mark rights would be in- 
fringed by the registration of a trade- 
mark in the name of another person 
could oppose such registration without 
the necessity of showing that, in fact he 
had registered the trade-mark which he 
believed was being infringed. After De- 
cember 31, 1945, only the proprietor of a 
registered mark may protest against a 
subsequent registration which may be 
confusingly similar to the previously reg- 
istered mark. 





The Netherlands, continuing to suffer 
an acute shortage of business machines, 
is buying considerable quantities of type- 
writers and other office machinery in the 
United States and Great Britain, says 
the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
The Government has taken over al] 
typewriters formerly used by the Allied 
military and other units in Holland. 





In Sweden, motor traffic has report- 
edly become almost normal since No- 
vember 25 when a fuel known as “motyl,” 
a mixture of 50 percent gasoline and 50 
percent wood alcohol was freed for gen- 
eral use, thereby permitting operation 
of private cars and motorcycles. Ra- 
tioning of lubricating oil has likewise 
been lifted in Sweden, but tires are sold 
only to holders of permits, and all trucks 
are still limited as to distance over which 
they may be operated. The price of 
moty] is fixed at 80 Ore per liter, or about 
75 cents a gallon. 





Swiss exports in September 1945 in- 
cluded 12,600,000 francs’ worth of silk 
and rayon fabrics 





In all of Spain there are only 423,000 
telephone instruments, 95,000 of which 
are in Madrid, according to the foreign 
press. Because of the ever-increasing 
shortage, attempts are being made by all 
means possible to increase the domestic 
production of instruments. 
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~ Contributors’ 
Column 


George B. Cooper, 2d (Preliminary 
Stages of Transition in Britain) —Born 
Philadelphia, Pa. B. A. from Swarth- 
more in 1938; attended Institute of His- 
torical Research, London, 1938-39; Yale 
University 1939-41, M. A. From 1941 to 
1943 taught courses in English history at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. U. S. 
Navy January 1943; commissioned as en- 
sign June 1943; discharged August 30, 
1944; appointed to American Foreign 
Service November 14, 1944; assigned to 
London as vice counsul November 29, 
1944. 

George Kalmanoff (‘Nicaragua’s Con- 
trols on Exchange and Trade) .—Born 
New York, N. Y. A. B. 1936 and M. S. 
1938 College of the City of New York. 
Additional graduate work at American 
University, Washington, D. C. Taught 
for 5 years in secondary schools and at 
Teachers College in New York City and 
in Washington, D. C. Entered Federal 
service in November 1942. Engaged in 
economic analysis of Latin American 
countries for Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. With American Republics Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, since February 1945. 

Lubert O. Sanderhoff (coauthor “Fish- 
eries Developments in  Newfound- 
land’).—Born Alma, Mich. Pasadena 
Jr. College, A. A. 1933; University of 
California at Los Angeles, A. B. 1935; 
Princeton 1939-40; assistant to credit 
manager of commercial company 1935-— 
37; clerk and member of boards of special 
inquiry, U. S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, 1937-39, 1940-41; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer, unclassi- 
fied, vice consul of career, and secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, March 20, 
1941; vice consul at Vancouver March 
27, 1941; to the Department of State May 
29, 1941; vice consul at Ciudad Juarez, 
August 29, 1941; at Mazatlan March 16, 
1942, at St. John’s, September 24, 1943. 

Helen Scott (coauthor “Fisheries De- 
velopments in Newfoundland”) .—Born 
Hackett, Ark. B.S. from Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Okla.; gradu- 
ate work at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Taught mathematics and business 
subjects in high schools of Oklahoma. 
With the Treasury Department from May 
1933 to August 1936. Joined the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
August 1936. 





South American Congress on 
Petroleum 


The Permanent International Council 
of the South American Petroleum Insti- 
tute recently announced its tentative 
plans for holding a South American Con- 
gress on Petroleum, the first of a series, 
at Lima, Peru, in January 1947. 
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The agenda as contemplated includes 
as some of the principal purposes of this 
meeting: 

The study of means of increasing the 
production of liquid fuels in South 
America; 

The consideration of measures which 
it might be desirable to recommend to 
obtain the maximum economy in the 
production and utilization of liquid fuels; 

The examination of possibilities of in- 
creasing the interchange of fuels among 
the South American nations. 

The agenda contemplates also consid- 
eration of the following subjects: 


Geology, petroleum prospecting and 
production of petroleum. 
Chemistry of petroleum. 

Refining of petroleum. 
Transportation and warehousing of 
fuels derived from petroleum. 
Consumption and supply of petro- 

leum production. 
Hygiene in the petroleum industry. 
Legislation and economy of the pe- 
troleum industry. 


The Institute proposes to invite to the 
Congress all public and private organi- 
zations which have an interest in the 
industry and, in view of the preponderant 
place of the United States in the petro- 
leum industry and commerce in this 
hemisphere, it particularly desires that 
a large American delegation attend the 
Lima meeting. Steps necessary to obtain 
official participation by this country will 
be taken, says the announcement. 





Wax Expert Returns From 
Amazon 


Nelson S. Knaggs, noted authority on 
waxes, has returned from a trip up the 


FRE 
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Amazon in quest of wax-bearing plants. 
Mr. Knaggs was particularly interested 
in exploring for cauassu (caauasst) 
Plants, which yield a wax of the same 
name, not as yet well known or com- 
mercially developed. This wax has been 
the object of great interest in the United 
States recently because of its similarities 
to carnauba and ouricury waxes, also of 
Brazil. 

After spending several weeks in Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Knaggs 
organized an expedition at Belem, State 
of Para. Then he traveled 3 days and 
nights on a river steamer up the Amazon 
to the village of Gurupa. Here he dis- 
embarked, secured guides and canoes, 
and explored a great number of the 
streams emptying into the Amazon in 
this area. 

Mr. Knaggs reports that he was able 
to find a great many cauassu plants 
growing in the vicinity of Gurupa. He 
personally harvested the plants and 
gathered sufficient quantities of the wax 
to take back to the United States for 
further study in the laboratory. He 
states that the plants were larger and 
more prolific bearers of wax than those 
reported in the Tocantins area, which 
he had first planned to visit. 

In the course of his explorations for 
cauassu, Mr. Knaggs also discovered 
three other wax-bearing botanicals. 
Two of these he was able to identify 
through native names, but the other one 
he has not yet been able to classify. Mr. 
Knaggs examined altogether 300 or 400 
botanicals. 





Argentina’s September imports of pa- 
per products represented a 27-percent 
increase over the monthly average during 
the first 8 months of 1945. 
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